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A 

DISSERTATION 

UPON THE 

GREEK COMEDY, 

Translated from rrumoy*> 


ADVERTISEMENT 

I CONCLUDE thl^ work iccordmg to my pro 
mise, with nn account o‘'the ComickTheatre and 
intreit the reader, whether a fivomer or an enemy 
of the in'^ient Drima, not to pass his censure upon 
the authors or upon me, without a regular perusal of 
this whole work For, thoiiih it seems to be com 
posed of pieces of w hich each mav precede oi follow 
w ithout dependence upon tl c othei , j et all tlie parts 
taken togethei, form a system s Inch would be de 

• Published by Mrs L nnox m 4 to To the third \olume 
of this work the following Adverti‘>e'nent is prefixed In this 
* volume the Discoiirs in the Greek Comedy und the General 
Conclusion nre translated hj the cclcbnted author of the 
‘ Rdmller The Co nedy of the Birds ard that of Peace by a 
youn^ Centlemcin TJie Comedy of the Jrogs by the 1 arnej 
“ and ingenious Dr Grej,ory Sharpe The Dibcourse upon the 
“ C} clops bv John Bourrya Fsq The Cyclops, by Dr Grainger, 
“ author of the tianalation of Tibullus F 
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2 ADVERTISEMENT 

stro}*^^ by then cbsjunclion V^hicli \\ay ‘'ball we. 
come at Ihc knowledge of ihc ancienis’ slioys, but 
by compaiing together all that is left of them ? The 
■valne and necessity of this comparison detei mined 
me to publish all, or to piildish nothing Besides;^ 
the 1 ejections on each piece, and on the gcncr.il taste 
of antiquity, which, in my opinion, are not without, 
impoitance, haic a kind of ob'^cuie giad.ition, wliich 
I have caiefully ondeaioured to piesei\e, and of 
which the ihicad would be lost by him wlio should 
slightly glance sometimes upon one piece, and some- 
times upon anothci It is a sti net lire wdnch I ha\e 
endeavouicd to make asneai to legulaiity as I could,, 
and which must he seen m its full extent and in 
piopci succession Tiio readei who skips heie and 
theic 01 ei the book, mightmakc a liimdicd olpoctions 
wdnch aie eithei anticipated, oi answeied in those 
pieces w'liich he might hai e oi ei looked I hai e laid 
such stiess upon the connexion of the paits of this 
work, that I have declined to exliaust the subject, and 
have suppressed many of notions, that I might 
leave the judicious leader to please himself by foim- 
ing such conclusions as I supposed him like to dis- 
cover, as well as myself I am not hcie attempting 
to piejudice the leadei by an apology eithci foi the 
ancients, or my owm manner I have not claimed a 
right of obliging others to detei mine, by my opmion> 
the degiees of esteem wdnch I think due to the authors 
of the Athenian Stage , nor do I tlimk that their re- 
putation. m the piesent time, ought to depend upon 
my mode of Ihmkmg or expiessiiig my thoughts, 
which I leave entirely to the judgment of the 
Pubhek. 
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A 

DISSERTATION, 

S^c 


I 

I WAS in doubt R long time whe- Reasons why 
ther I should meddle at 

e- the Greek comedj both because the without trans 
pieces\vhichremamnre\eiy feu, the 
licentiousness of At istophanes, then 
author is €\orbitant, and it is lery diflicult to draw 
from the performances of a single poet a just idea 
of Greek comedy Beside, it seemed that tragedy 
uas suffitient to employ all my attention that! 
might gne a complete representation of that hind 
of untmg which was most esteemed by the Athe 
72 ^f 77 /randthewiser Greek paiticuIailyby*Shcrt?/t?r, 
who set no \alue upon comedy or comich actors 
But the aery name of that drami, which m polite 
ages, and aboie all othen. m our own, has been so 
much advanced, that it has become equal to tra 
gcdy, if not preferable mclme me to thinh that I 
ma} be partly reproached with an imperfect worh, 
if,afterhavjng gone os deep as I could into the nature 


* There was a law which forbad anj 4 udg,e of the 4reopa^us to 
write comedy 

P 2 of 



4 A DISSERTATION ON THE 
of Gteek tiagcdy, I dul not at least shetcli a draught 
oi the comcrl}’ 

I then conMflerod, lliat it \\as not nliolly impos- 
sible to s\ii mount, atlcast mpm t, the Inch 

had sto]Tt The, and to go somewhat farlliei than the 
• learned w i ileis *, who have publnhed in Fi cnch ‘^ome 
pieces of At i^fopluijws , not that I jnclcml to make 
lai!Te tianslations The same ica^oiiv whicii ha\e 

O 

Inndeied with lespcct to the moic noble pail'? oi the 
6'7ef/i. diaina, opei ate with double foice upon my 
piescnt subject Though iidieulc, which is the buM- 
nesb of comedy, be not less uniform m all timC", than 
the passions w Inch arc mo^ed by tiagick coinjiosi- 
tions, yet, if dnei-sitw of nianneis may sometimes 
di>sginse the passions thcmselvc';, lio\v much greater 
change will be made in jociilantics ? 7 'he tiuth is, 
that they arc so much changctlbj'lhe com^c of tunc, 
that pleasantly and i idiculebecomc dull and flat miiclL 
nioie easily than the pathctick becomes luhculoiis. 

That wdnch is commonly known by the teim jo- 
cular and comick, is nothing but atuin ofexpiessvon. 
dn airy phantom, that must be caught at a paiti- 
cular point As we lose this point, -we ’lose the jocu- 
larity, and find nothing but dulncss in its place 
A luck}^ sallj^, wdnch lias filled a company w itli 
laughtei, will have no effect inpiint, because it is 
showm single and separate from the ciiciimstance 
wdnch gave it foice Many satiiical jests, found in 
ancient books, haiehad the same fate, their spiiit 
has evaporated by time, and have left nothing to ns 
but insipidity None but the most biting passages 
have preserved then points unblunted^ 

"" I\Iadame Dacia , M. Boivm 

But, 



GREEK COMEDY 5 

"But, besides tins objection, ■\vliicli e\t€nds imuer- 
s'lllj to nil trinsl itions of iiistophanes, andmnn\ nl- 
•^usions of %\ hich time has depni cd us, there tire loose 
'e\pressions thrown out to the populace to inise 
•laughter from corrupt passion*, w Inch are unw orthy 
x)f the cunosit} of decent readers and which ought 
to rest eternally in pioper obscurity Not e\eiy 
thing m this infancy of corned} was evcellent, at 
least it would not appear excellent it this distance of 
time, in comparison of compOMtions of the samekmd 
which lie before oiire^oa, and tins is reason enough 
to save me the trouble of translating, and the reader 
that of pel using As foi tint small number of 

w liters who delight m those dehcicies, tliC} gne 
them«ehes ^erv little trouble about translations, ex- 
oopt it he to find fault with them , and the m ijoiit) 
•of people of ivit, like comcdiev tlntma} gnethem 
pleasure, w itliout mucli trouble of attention, and 'ire 
not much disposed to find beauties m tb it w Inch ic 
■quires long deductions to find it bcaiitifnl If Jlekn 
had not appeared beautiful to the GwA^and Tiojuns 
but b} force of argument, we Ind neier been told 
cf the Tiojan w ir 

On the other side 4tis(opkanes is lu author moro 
considerable than one would imagine The historv 
of Greece could not pass over Inm when it comes to 
touch upon the people of Athens, tlus alone miglit 
procure him respect, even when he wasnotconsi 
deied as a comick poet But when Ins writings are 
t iken into view, we find him the onIy*Viuthor fiom 
whom mo} be drawn a just idea of the Corned) ot 
his age and farther, we find m Ins pieces, that he 
often makes attacks upon the tragick paiti 

‘ B 3 / cularl) 



6 > A DISSERTATION ON THE 

culaily upon the thiee chief, u ho'^e % .ihuihlc i emainn 
we ha\c had undei examination, and, what is ^ct 
worse, fell sometimes upon the state, and upon the 
gods theinseh es 

The chief heads IF Tlic'^e Considerations have de- 
ouhis discourse tei mined me to follow, in my lepre- 

sentalion of this wiitcr, the same method v.hich I 
ha\c taken in seveia! tragick pieces, which is that of 
giving an exact analysis as fai as the matter would 
allow, fiom which I deduce four important s\=;tcms 
First, Upon the natuie of the comedy of that age, 
w’lthout omitting that of Mcnmidcr* Secondly*, 
Upon the mccs and go^oinment of i\\Qi Atheniain 
Thiidly, Upon the notion wt ought to cnteitain of 
Aristophanes, with lespectto Escliyltis, Sophoiks, and 
Euripides Font tlily, Upon the jest w Inch he makes 
upon the gods These things will not be ticaled m 
order, as a icgular discouise seems to lequire, hut 
will aiise sometimes separately, sometimes together, 
from the view of each pai liculai comedy, and fiom 
the reflections which this fiee mannei of W'l iting w ill 

allow' 


^Menander, anJlfhauan, son of Diopcthatind TIcgcsfialts, uas 
apparently the most eminent of the wnteis ot the new cotTredy 
He had been a scholai of Theoph astvi> hib passion for the v omen 
brought infamy upon him he was sqmut-eyed, and •verj lucly 
Of the one hundred and eighty comedies, or, according to Suidas, 
the eighty which he composed, and which arc all said to be trans- 
lated by Terence, w'e ha%e now only a few iragments remaining. 
He flouiisbed about tbe 115th Olympiad, 318 jeais before the 
Chiistian ^ra He was di owned as he was bathing in the port of 
Pzj eus I have told in another place, what is said ot one Thilanon, 
his antagonist, not so good a poet as himself, but one who often 
gamed the prize. This Philemon was older than him, and ^^as 
^ 1 much 



GHEEK COMEB'i 7 

^Tlow I shMI cdnclude short MC’iv of the 

"^vliolo, and so hnish design 

III I slnH not repent here nhnt Madame Dacier^ 
and so many others licforc her, hn\ c collected of all 
lint cnfi be hnOim rclalmglo the his- i|,storj of co- 
lor^ of comedj Its beginnings arc as 
obsciuo as those of ti igedv, and tbcrc is an appeai'- 
aheo lint lie take these two fiords in a more e\tcn- 
sne meaning, the} Ind both the same original, that 
IS, the^ began among the festivals ofthe v mtago, and 
vterenot dibtinguishcd from one another but bv a 
burlesque or serious clioiiis, vvliicli made all the soul 
and all the body But, if ne gi\c these words n 
stricter eense, according to (liciiotionwliicli Ins since 
been formed, comedy vv asproduced alien t ragedv , and 
was m man^ re«pccls a sequel and mutation of the 
Works of L^chylus U is in icality notlnng moie than 
•^n action set before the sight h} the same arlihce,of 
^piescnt Uion. Noting is dillorcnt but tlie.object, 
whiciriFmnely ndicnlc This original of tnic 
Oomed^ will be easily admitted, if wc take Ihe wonl 
of Horace, w ho must have known bcltei than ns tin 

true 

TOUch m fasliiort »n Uie tm?e of Me^anicr the Cfrat He expressed 
all Ills >Msbes in t\‘‘o lines To lla^c lifullli and fortune, and 
* pleasure and ne\er to be in debt is all I desire He «us \try 
covtlous and «as pictured with Ins fingers liooKed so llmt lie 
set his comedies at ahij^h price He Il^fd about ahimdrod }C'ir‘! 
some sa> a hundred and one Jfony talcs uie fold of Ins de lUi 
I ahrius hidumiis Say that he difcd with laiighiiig, at a littU ih 
cident siting an a s eating his ligs lie ordered Iiis servant to 
drivd her away the man made no great haste and the ass cat 
them all Well done says Philemon now give her some wme 
—ApuUius iin^ Qtnnlilian placed tins xvritfer much below Me 
jiandcr, but give bini the second plate 

B4 



8 A DTSSEBTATION ON THE 

tine dates of dramntirk works This poet supports 
the system u'Licli I have endeavouied to establish m 
the second discourse* so stiongly as to amount to 
deinonstiative proof 

Hoi ate t expi esses himself thus, “ They)l<> is said 
tc heue been the hist inventor of a species of tra- 
gedy, in winch he carried abou< in caits, p]a}eis 
smeaied with the di egs o( n me, of whom some sung 
and others declaimed ” This was the first attempt 
both of tragedy and corned}', for Thcspi<i made use 
only of one speaker, without the least appearance of 
dialogue “ Escliylui aftci wai ds exhibited them with 
“ moie dignity He placed them on a stage, some- 
“ what above the ground, coveied their faces with 
“masks, putbudans on then feet, dic^-^cd them in 
“ trailing robes, and made them speak in a more 
“ lofty style ” Horace omits imorition of dialogue, 

' which we leain fom Anstoile ■]: But, however, it 
may be well enough infeired fiom the following 
woids of Ho, acc, tins completion is mentmned vhile 
he speaks of Eschylu’;, and theicfore to Eschylus it 
must be asciibed “Then hrst appealed the old 
“ comedy, with gieat success in its beginning ” 
Thus we see that the Gieek comedv arose aftci tra- 
gedy, and by consequence tragedy was its paient 
It was formed in imitation of Eichyh/<>, the inventor 
of die tiagick drama, Cx, to go yet higher into 
antiquity, had its original fiom Homer, who was the 
guide of For, if we ciedit Aiiitotle^, 

comedy had its biith fiom the Mai getes, a satiiical 
poem of Homer, and tragedy from the Iliad and 

* Greek Theatre, paiti. vol \ f Hor. Poet v. 275 
I Poet, ch 4. ^ Poet. ch. 4 


Odi/ssei/. 



GREEK COMEDl 9 

Od^^sey Thus the design 'intl irtifice of comedy 
uerc dmn from JTomer nnd C chi/lii^ ■\\ho isMthor 
This ill ippcir less surprising, since of 
the ideas of tlie human mmd aie ah avs gradual, and 
arts are seldom invented hiitj>\ imitation TJic first 
jdea cont uns the seed of the second , tins second, 
expanding itself, gnes birth to a third, and soon 
Such IS the progress ofthe mind of man , it proceeds 
in Its productions step step, in the same manner 
as nature multiplies licr norks b^ imitating or re^ 
peating her oivn act,M hen she seems ino»t to run into 
variety In tins mannei it nas that comedy had its 
birth. Its increase, Its inipro\cnient,ilsperfcction and 
Its di\ ersit^ 

IV Buttheqiiestion is,nho nos tlic Inpp} author 
of that imitation, and tint shon, ■whether onl^ one 
like Efchjlits of tragcd\, or wlietlicr t)ic\ were 
several ^ for neither //enree, nor anv before him, ex- 
plained this * 1 his poet only quotes tlirce writers 

• The attentions whicli ha\e been imdt in tra^jCd} were 
‘ perceptible nnci the authors of them unknown but comedy 
has Iain in obscurity being not cullnalcd lit c traced) from 
the lime of its original torUw s Ion*, before tlu magi trxtcs 
‘ begin to gne loinick chortists It w isfin>t exhibited l_y uclors 
i\bo placed xoluiitanl) without orders of the mjgistriteg 
‘ Trom the lime that it be^xn to taV.c some cwlcri form we know 
Its autiiors but are not informed who brst used masks added 
' prologues, increased the iiuml era of the actors end joined all 
‘ the other things winch now belong to it Jhe first that thouglit 

* of forming comjck fables were Ipietarmiis and PAumy and 

* consequently tins manner came from Aici/y Crates wus ih6 

* first Athenian that adopted it and foisoo! the prictice of gro‘>s 

* raillerj that prevailed before Anstol th 5 Ciaftr flourished 
in the 8 d Olympiad 450)e'irs before our /Lra, tweheoi Ihir 
teen jears before Aristophantt 

^vho 



so A DISSERTATION ON THE 

who had leputation in the old Comedy, 

Elratimis^^ oxidiAristophaneSj of whomhe^says, ‘ That 
they, and otheis who wrote in the same way^ repre- 
hended the faults of particular persons with exces- 
sive hbeity ’ These aie probably the poets of the 
greatest reputation, though they weie not the fust, 
and we know the names of many Others "j;. Among 
these three we may be suie that Ai i<ilophanc<; had the 
greatest character, since not only the king Q{Pcisia\\ 
expressed a high esteem of him to the Giecian am- 
bassadouis, as of a man extremely useful to his coiin- 
tiy, and Plato § rated him so high, as to say, that 
the giacesiesided m his bosom, but liken ise because 
he IS the only writer of n horn any comedies have 
made then way donn to us, thiough the confu^^ion 
of times There aie not indeed any pioofs that he 
was the inventor of comed3’',piopeily so called, espe- 
cially since he had not only predecessois who mote 


* Lupolis was an Athenian, Ins death, winch wc shall mention 
presently, is lepiescnted differentl}’’ by authois, who almost all 
ngiee that he was di owned. Llian adds an incident which de- 
serves to be mentioned he says (Book X Of Animals), that one 
Avgeas of Elcims, made Eupohs a piesenl of a fine niaslirt, who 
was so faithful to his master as to woiry to death a sltue w'ho 
Was carrying away some of his comedies lie adds, that when 
the poet died at Egene, his dog staid by Ins totnb till he perished 
by grief and hungei 

t CratinuS oi Athens^ wh .0 was sort oiCalhmidcs, died at the age 
of ninety-seven He composed tw'enty comedies, of which nine 
had the prme he was a daring Wliter, but acowaidly wairior 

J Hei telius has collected the Sentences of fifty Gi ceL poets of 
the diuerent ages of cotaedy 

11 Intel lude of the second act of the comedy entitled Tkp 
Achat mens 

§ Epigram attributed to Elafo. 

in 
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in the same kind, but it is at least a sign, that he had 
contnbute<I more than mj other to bring comedy to 
the pertection m u Inch he left it Wc shall, theie- 
fore, not inquire fai tiler, whether regular comedy 
■was the Mork of a single mind, which seems ^ et to 
be unsettled, or of seieiol contemiioraries «:ULh as 
these which Horace quotes *We must distmgui^sli 
three forms which comedvwoie, in consequence of 
the genius of the writers, or of thel iws of the magis- 
tiates, and the change of the goternment of many 
into that of few 

Til It comedy* which //onicc calls The old mid 
the ancient ind winch, accoidmgto 
Ins account, w as aftei Esclivltity retained 
something of its original st \te and of the licentious 
ness which it piactisc<I, while it woa \et without rc- 
gulaiity and utteiecl loose jokes' and abuse upon the 
passeis b} from the cartol Tliespa Though it was 
now properlj modelled as might ha\e been woithj 
of a great theatre and imimerous audience, andde- 
sened the name of a regular comedj' it was not yet 
much nearer to decency It w is i representation of 
real actions and exhibited the dress, the motions and 
the an, as far as could be done in a m isk of any one 
who w IS thought projier to be sacrificed to publick 
ecoin In vcity so free, oi to saj bettei so licen- 
tious os Athens w os at th it time nobodj w is spaied, 
not even the chief magistrate nor the very judges, by 
whose voice comedies viere allowed or prohibited 
The insolence of those performances reached to open 

• This liistoij of the three ages of comedj ind th ir different 
characters js taken in part from the \aluable friainents of 
Plctwtvs 


impictj. 



12 A DISSERTATION ON THE 

impiety, and sport was made equally witli men and 
gods These are the featuies bv nhich the 
gieatest pail of the compositions of Ans(ophane<: 
will be kno'”'n In n Inch it may be particularly 
obseived, that not ibc least ajipeainnce of praise will 
be found, and thcrefoie ccitainly no tiacc of dattciy 
oi senility 

This licentiousness of the poet*?, to which in some 
. soit Soc^'afes fell a sacrifice, at Knt was rcstiained by 
a law Foi the govci nment, winch n as befoie shared 
by all the inhabitants, was now confined to a settled 
number of citizens It uas oideicd that no man’s 
name shduld be mentioned on the stage, but poetical 
inahgmt3’’was not long in finding the secret of defeat- 
ing the purpose of the law, and of making themseh os 
ample compensation foi theiestiaint laid upon au- 
thors, by the ncccs&it3>-of iii\ entmg false names The3’- 
set themselves 1 o woik upon known and leal chaiac- 
teis, so that they had now the advantage of gn ing a 
inoie exquisite giatification to the \anilv'of poets, 
and the malice of spectatois One had the refined 
pleasuie of setting otheis to guess, and Ihc other that 
of guessing right by naming the masks When pic- 
tures aie so like, that the name is not wanted, nobod3’' 
inscribes it The consequence of the law, thei efoi e, 
was nothing moie than to make that done with deli- 
cacy, which was done grossl3'- before , and the art, 
which was expected would be confined within the 
limits of dut3g was onlypaitlytiansg lessee! ivith moie 
ingenuity Of this A? i<!lophane<>, who was compie- 

hended in this law, gives us good examples in some 

* It ^\lll be shown how and in what sense this was allowed 


of 
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of Ills poems Such "uas thit -nhich ivns afteinandj. 
called the middle cometU 

The neu comedy , or thafn hich follou cd, \\ as again 
an excellent lefincment, pre'icribcd by tlie magis- 
trates, \\ho, as they had before forbid the use of real 
names forbad afteuvards real subjects and the tram 
of choiiises too much gnen to abuse so that the 
poets sau therasehes> reduced to the necessity of 
bringing imaginary names and subjects upon the 
stage, which at once pwnficd and enriched the thfea 
tre , for comedy from that time i\ as no longer a fury 
armed with toiches, but a pleasing and innocent 
mirmr of human life 

Chacun peint avec art dan^ ce noxii eait miroir 
Syvit aiec plaisir oucrutne •xypasioir f 
I avare despxemters ritdu tableau fidelle 
D nn avare souient trace sur son moAclle , 

TA mtlle fois un fat iinemcnt exprtme 
Meconnut le portrait sur lui mime forme f 
The comedy of Menander and Tlm/ceis, mpro 
pnetj of speech, the fine comedy Ido not repeat 
all this after so man} writers but just to recall it to 
memory’, and to add to wli it tliev Iiaie said, some 
thing which they hai e omitted a singular effet t of 
pubhek edicts appearing m the successiie progress 
of the art A naked historj of poets and of poetr} , 
such as has been often guen, is a mere body w ithout 
soul unless it be enlivened with an account of the 
birth, piogress and per/ection of the ait, andof the 
causes b} which the} w ere produced 

• Perhnps the dionis iiirbid in the middle age of die 
tomedj' I latonius e«»ms to saj o 
t Despreaux Art Poet chant $ 


VI To 
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VI To omit nothing essential nhicli conceinsthi'^ 
The Latin co- part, ue shall say a -aoul of the La(m 
medy. comecly VTcn the ai ts passed from 

Greece to Romr^ comedy look its turn among the 
rest : but the Ro7nan<t apjilied ihcmsolves only to the 
new species, uithont clioius or peisonal abuse; 
though pcrhap<^ tlicy might liav e played some trans- 
lations of the old or the middle comedy, for PI my 
gives an account of one which was repiesentcd in 
Ins owm time But the Roman comedv, winch was 
modelled upon tlic last sjiecies of tlie Grecl, hath 
nevcithelcss its difTcient ages, according as its authois 
weie lough or polished The pieces of Lwiu<s An- 
dronicns moie ancient and less lefmcd than those 
of the wiiteis who learned the ait fiom him, may be 
said to compose the fiist age, or the old Roman co- 
medy and tuigedy To him yon must join Ncvim his 
contemporary, and Ennuis, w lio lived some years after 
him. The second age comprises Cecilim, 

Accius, and Plautus, unless it shall be thought better 
to I'Qckon Plautus with Teicnce, to make the third 
and highest age of the Latin comedy, wh-ch may 
piopeily be called the new’- comedy, especially witli 
regard to Teicnce, w’how’-as the fiiend of Lelius, and 
the faithful copier of Menander 

But the without tioubling themselves w ith 

this Older of succession, distinguished then come- 
dies by the di esses f of the playeis The lobe called 
preetexta, with large boideis of purple, being the 
formal di ess of magisti ates m their dignity, and in 

* The year of i?o?ne 514, the first year of the 135111 Olympiad. 

t Preetexice, Togatce, Tabcniaua, 

the 
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the c\erci'c of their ofncc, the et-tors, tiho Ind tins 
dress, gii c its mme to the corned} This is the some 
Moth that colled Trabeata from Ti abca the dress 
of the consuls in peace, and the genenls in triumph 
The second species introduced tin senotors not in 
great olTiccs hut as private men, tins Mas called 
Toges, from Togata Tlie lost species m os nomed 
Taternaria, from the tiiiiicl., or the common dress of 
the people, or rolher from the moon houses m Inch 
M ere pointed on the scene There is no need of men- 
tioning the forces, ulnch took their noiiie and 011- 
ginal from Atdla, an ancient ton n of Campania m 
/tah/,becousctlie} differed from the lou corned} only 
h} greater licentiousness , nor of those m Inch m ere 
called Palliates, fiom the Grecl, a clool,, in mIucIi 
the Greel characters Mere dres'ed upon the Roman 
stage, hecaiLse that habit only distinguished the 
nation, not the dignit} or character, like those Mhieh 
have been mentioned befoie To sa} truth, these are 
hut trifling distinctions, for, as mc sh ill shon in the 
folloM ing pages, corned} mo} he more usefully and 
judiciously distinguishetl b} the general nature of its 
subjects As to the ifocrcnr, Mhether the} had, or 
had not, reason for these names, thci have left us so 
little upon the subject mIiicIi is comedoMii to us, 
that Menced not trouble ourselves Mith a distinction 
Mhioh atfords 11s no solid satisfaction Plautus and 
Terence, the only authors ol whom « e ai c 111 posses 
sion gne us a fuller notion of the real nature of their 
comedy,M ith aspect at least to their own tunes than 

* Svtl dcClan, Grammal sajs, tint C Gf/ww, btrarian to 
Av^iuha, 1 as tha^aiillior of it 


can 
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can be leceived from names and terms^ from whicli 
we have no leal exemplification 

VII Not to go too far out of our wa}'-, let us re- 
turn to Anstophanes, the only poet m whom we can 
'The G) eel co- now find the Greek comedy He is the 

''’ho™ the .™lence of 
phanes time has in some degree spared, aftei 

having buried m daikness, and almost m forgetful- 
ness, so many gi eat men, of whom we have nothing 
but the names and a few fragm^ts, and such slight 
memorials as are scarcely sufficient to defend them 
against the enemies of the honour of antiquity , yet 
these memorials are like the last glimmer of the set- 
ting sun, which scarce affords us a weak and fading 
light yet from this glimmer we must endeavour to 
collect rays of sufficient strength to form a picture 
of the Greek comedy approaching as near as jiossible 
to the tiiith 

Of the personal chaiacter of Arisfaphaim hi^e is 
known , what account we can give of it must theie- 
fore be had fiom hi'' comedies It can scarcely be 
said with ceitaiiity of what countiy he was the 
invectives of his enemies so often called in question 
his qualification as a citizen, that they have made 
it doubtful Some said, he was of Rhodes, otheis of 
Egejia, a little island m the neighbourhood, and all 
agreed that he was a stranger As to himself, he said 
that he was the son of Philip, and boih in the Cyda- 
thenian quartei , but he confessed that some of his 
fortune wasmE^cwiz, which waspiobably the original 
"seat of his family He was, however, foimally de- 
clared a citizen of Athens, upon evidence, whether 
good 01 bad, upon a decisive judgment, and this for 

havmg 
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lia\ ing mifle his judges merty by an application of 
a saying of Telemac/ms *, of which this is the sense 
“ I am, as my mother tells me, the son of Philip , for 
“ my o\\ n part 1 1 now little of the matter, for what 
" child knows his own father This piece of merri- 
ment did him as much good, esArchias receii ed from 
the oration of Cicero f, who said that that poet was 
a Roman citizen An honour arhich if he had not 
inherited bj birth, he deserved for his genius 
Ai istopliaiies X flourished in the age of the great 
men of Greece, particularly of Socrates and Eun 
pules, both of whom he outhveil He made a great 
figure during the who'e Peloponnesian war, not 
merely as a comick poet by whom the people were 
diverted, but as the censor of the government, as a 
man kept in pay by the state to reform it, and almost 
to act the part of the arbitiator of the pubhck A 
particular account of his comedies will best let us 
into his personal character as a poet, and into the 
nature of his gemu», which is what we are most in- 
terested to know It will however, not be amiss to 
prepossess our readers a little by the judgments that 
had been passed upon him by the criticks of our 
own time, without forgetting one of the ancients 
that desen es great respect 

Arntofhmii VIII “ </m/ep/i(mer”sajsfatheriffl/>m, 
censured and ‘ IS not e\act m tlie contmance of his 
praised “Abies, his fictions are not probable, he 
brings real characters upon the stage too coarsely 
“ and too openly Socrates, whom he nclicules so 

• Homer Odysser/ -f- Oral pro Archia Poeta 

J In the 85th jear of the Obmpiad, 437 before our JEra and 
317 of the fomidation of Home 

VoL HI C " much 
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much -m Ins plays, had a mo’ c delicate lurn of 
“ burlesque than himself, and had his merriment 
“without Ins impudence It is tnie, ihext Aristo- 
phanes wrote amidst the confusion and hccnlioiis- 
“ ness of the old comedy, and he ivas well acquainted ’ 
“ with the humour of thfe Aihem(ni<;, ton horn iincom- 
“ moil meiit aluays gaie disgust, and thcicfore he 
“ made the eminent men of his tune the subject of 
“ his meriiment But the too great desire uhich he 
“ had to delight the people b}' exjiosmg worthy cha- 
lacteis upon the stage, made him at the same time 
“ an unworthy man ; and the turn of his genius to 
“ iidicule was disfigured and corrupted by the in- 
“ delicacy and outrageousness of his manners After 
“ all, his pleasantry consists chiefly m new-coined 
puffy language The dish of twenty-six syllables, 
which he gives m his last scene of his Female O? a- 
io7'S3 would please few tastes in our days His 
“ language is sometimes obscure, pciplexed and vul- 
gar, and his frequent play with words, his opposi- 
“ tions of contiadictoiy teims, hismixtuie of tragick 
and comick, of serious and burlesque, aic all flat ; 

“ and his joculaiity, if you examine it to the bottom, 

“ IS all false. Menandei' is diverting m a more 
elegant manner, his style is puic, clear, elevated, 
y and natural ; he pei'suades like an oi ator, and in- 
“ structs like a philosopher j and if we may ventuie 
“ to judge upon the fiagments which remain, it ap- 
“ pears that his pictures of civil life aie pleasing, that 
he makes every one speak accoiding to his cha- 
racter, that every man may apply his pictures of 
life to himself, because he always follows Uatur^'', 
and feels for the personages which he brings upon. 

“ the 
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“llic st-ige To coiilmle, Plutarch, in Ins com 
" pnrison of these authors, s 13 tint the mu«e of 
Instophnues is in abiiiiloncil prostitute, ind that 
''^tt,of Mermmler 1 niodcat nomin ’ 

It IS ei ident tint this whole clnnctor is taVen from 
Plutarch Let us non go on with tins rcnnrk of 
father Ropm, since neliavc alrcidy spoken of the 
Latin eomedi, of nhiehliegiics us a description 
“ M itli respect to the two Latin comick poets, 
“ Plaiitiu IS ingenious in Iiis designs, Iiapp3 in Ins 
“conceptions, ind fruitful ofinieiition lie Ins, 
“ lioneier, according to Horace, some lou jocuhn 
*' tics, ind those smart sij ings, nhich mide the ml 
“ gar laugh, made him be pined b\ men of higher 
“ taste It IS true, that some of Ins jests are c\ 
“ tremelj good, hut others liken I'c are terj had 
“To this eicrj minis eapo'ed, nho is loo much 
“ determined to make s dhes of merriment , thej en 
“ deaiotir to raise that laughter bj hj porholcs, n Inch 
“ nould not arise hj a just representation of things 
“ Plaiitiit IS not quite so regular as Terence in the 
“ scheme of Ins designs or m the distribution of Ins 
“ acts, but he is more simple in Ins plot for the 
“ fables of Terence are commonij compIc\, ns may 
“ be seen in Ills ifiirfrcii,nhiclicontains tnoamoiirs 
“ It nas imputcil as a fault to letencc, that, to bring 
“ more action upon the singe, he made one Ijitm 
“ comedy out of tn o Greei , but then Tirence nn 
“ ravels Ins plot more naturally than Plautus, n Inch 
“ Plautus did moi c naturally than Aristophanes , and 
“ though Cicsar calls Terence but one half of Me 
“ nandtr, because, though ho had softness and 
“ dchcaej, there nas in him some want of spriglit 
c z . « hncss 
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“ liness find strength ; _>et he has wiitteii in a man- 
nei so natuiai and so judicious, that, though he 
“ was then onlj" a copjg he is now an oiignral No 
aiithoi has e\cr had a moic exact sense ot pure 
‘/nature 0^ Ccalnis, since ue have only a few 
fragments, I shall say nothing All that v\e know 
“ of him IS told us by Vai that he was hap])y m 
“ the choice of subjects ” 

Tlapui omits many othcis for tlie same reason, that 
we have not enough of their woiks to quality us for 
judges While ue aie upon this subject, it will 
perhaps not displease the leader to -sec uhat tliat 
ciitick’s opinion is of Lopes de Vega dnd Molieie. 
It will appear, that, with lespcct to Lope<! de Vega, 
he IS rather too profuse of piaise; that m speaking 
of Molieic, he is too parsimonious This piece v\ ill, 
however, be of use to our design, when we shall 
examine to the bottom what it is that ought to make 
the character of comedy 

“No man has ever had a gi eater genius for comedy 
than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard He had a fci tility 
“ of wit, joined with gicat beauty of conccplion, and 
“ aw^ondeifiil readiness of composition , foi he has 
“ written more than three hundred comedies His 
“ name alone ga\ e reputation to his pieces , for his 
“ reputation was so well established, that a work, 
“ which came fiom his hands, was sure to claim the 
“ appiobation of the public He had a mmd too 
extensive to he subjected to lules, or restrained by 
“ limits For that reason he gave himself up to his 
“ own genius, on vv Inch he could alvv^ays depend 
“ with conndence When he wiote, he consulted no 
other laws than the taste of his auditors, and regu-* 

“ lated 
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' Hied Ins mnnncr more bj the success of Ins norb 
*< tinn the rules of re i on 1 bus he discorded oil 
“ scniples of unity md oil tlic siiptrslllions of pro- 
“ bobihty * ( 1 Ins is cert iinl^ not soid n ith n design 

to proilelnni ond must be connected nith tint n Inch 
onnncdiotely follows) " Hiit is for the most part 
he endcoioura nt too much jocnhntj, ond comes 
■" ridicule to loo much refinement Ins conceptions 
“ ore often rolher Iioppj Ihon pisl, ind i ithcr wild 
“ Ihon notiir d for, In snbtih/ing incrrnnenl loo f ir, 
“ It becomes too nice to be true ond his beoiitics lose 
"their power of striking by being loo delicate iiid 
“ ociitc 

‘ Vniong u', nobody Ins corned ridicule m co 
" medy forlhcr llion MoUcrc Oiir nncicnt eomiek 
<' w ritcrs brought no choroeters higher finn 'cri onts, 
" to m ike sport u(ion the theolre, but we ore di- 
" sertodiiponthotlicitrcofil/o/(e;t by morqnisesoiul 
" peopleofqiiohty Othershosecohibiledincomedy 
“ no species of life nbooo tint of a eitiren, but Mo 
“ lieie sliows us oil I'urn, ond the court He is the 
" only 111 HI oinoiigst us, who bos I ud open those fco 
“ tuns of nitureby whichheiscvoctly in irked, ond 
" nioy bo icciiroteh known Tho beoiitics of Ins 
“ pieliiies ire so notnrol, tint they irefeltby persons 
“ of the Icost diseerimicnt, ond his power of plei- 
“ sontry rcceiied li ilf its force from hispowcrofeopi - 
“ mg lIisMisintliropc IS, in my opinion, the most 
“ complete, ond likewise the most singiilor ehiroelcr 
“ that Ins ei er oppeored upon the stoge but the 
" disposition of his comedies is olw oi s defectn o some 
" way or another 1 his is oil which wo can obsene 
“ m geiierol upon comedy ’ 

C3 
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Such are the thoughts of one of the most refined 
judges of works of genius, from winch, though they are 
not all oraculous, some adiantagesmay be chawn, as 
they always mak^some appioachcs to truth 

Madame Dacier^, having her mind full of the 
meiit Aristopianes, expresses herself in this man- 
ner • “ No man had ever moi e discernment than him, 
m finding out the ridiculous, nor a more ingenious 
“ manner of showing it to others. His remarks are 
« natural and easy, and, what veiy rarely can be 
“ found, with gieat copiousness he has gi eat delicacy 
To say all at once, the Atiick wit, of which the ai> 
cients made such boast, appeals more m Aristo- 
phancs than m an}^ other that I know of m anti- 
quity But what is most of all to be admired in - 
“ him IS, that he is always so much master of the 
subject before him, that, uithout doing any vio- 
lence to himself, he finds a way to introduce na- 
“ turally things which at fust appeared most distant 
from his purpose ; and even the most qu'ick and 
unexpected of his desultory sallies appear the neces- 
sary consequence of the foiegomg incidents This 
IS that art which sets the dialogues of Plato above 
“ imitation, which we must consider as somany dia- 
‘^matick pieces, which aie equally entertaining by 
“ the action and by the dialogue The style of Aristo- 
plumes IS no less pleasing than his fancy , for, be- 
“ sides its clearness, its vigour and its sweetness, there 
IS m it a certain harmony so delightful to the ear, 
that there is no pleasure equal to that of reading 
it When he applies himself to vulgar mediocrity 
he descends without meanness , when he 

^ * Pi eface to Pa? 1684 
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'ittcmpts tlie siibljinc, he is elevated \\ithont oh 
Scunt} j and no man has ever Ind the art of blend 
“ mg all the different kinds of vvnting so equallj to 
gether After h ivmg studied all that is left us of 
Grecian learning, if we hav e not 1 ead Jnstophanes 
*Mve cannot ^et know all the charm& and beauties 
of that language ’ v 

IX This IS a pompous eulogmm but Fluiarchtstn 

let us suspend our opinion, and hear that t>aJcntupon a 
- rislophancsiixia 

of Plufarthy who, being an ancient, well Menander 

desenes our attention, at least after we 
have heard the modems before him This is then 
the sum of his judgment concerning^/ and 

Menander To ilfe/mnfifcr he gives the preference, 
without aJIowang much competition He objects to 
Aristophanes that he carries all hj s tlio ughts Jiey ond_ 
jiature, he writes rathei to the crow d than to men 
of chaihcter, that he affects astjle obscure and been-, 
tious , tragical, ipompou s, an dAnean, sometimes sc 
nous, and sometimes ludicrous even to pueiiht} 
that he makes none of his personages speak accord- 
ing to my distinct character so tint m his scenes the 
son cannot be known from the father, the citizen 
from the boor, the hero from the shopkeeper, or the 
divine from the serving man Whereas the diction 
of Menander which is always uniform and pure, is* 

V ery justly adapted to different characters rising w hen 
It IS necessary to vigorous and sprightly corned v } et 
without transgressing the proper limits, orlosmgsight 
ofnatur^, \n\\\\\G\\ MenandeVyS'y.ys Platni chy has at- 
tamecTa perfection to winch no other water has ar 
rived Foi w hat man besides himself has evei found 
the ^rtof making a diction equally suitable to wo 
c 4 men 
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men and childien, to old and 3^oung,to dn inities and 
heroes ^ Now Menander has found this liapp}' secret, 
in the equaht}^ and flexibilit}^ of his diction, which, 
though always the same, isnciertheless didcient upon 
diffeient occasions ; like a cm i cut of clear watei (to 
keep closely to the thoughtsof Plutaich), uhich run- 
ning thioiigh hanks difieiently turned, complies u ilh 
all their turns backward and forwnid,\\ ithout chang- 
ing any thing of its natuic or its piiiity Pin/ arch 
mentions it as a part of the merit of Menander^ that 
he began very j’^oung, and was stopped only by old 
age, at a time w’hen he w'ould ha^ e produced tho 
gieatcst w'ondcrs, if death had not prei ented him. 
This, joined to a reflection, winch he makes as he re- 
turns to Aristophanes^ show's that Aristophanes con- 
tinued a long time to display his pow ers for his poe- 
try, says Plutarch, is a stiumpet that affects some- 
times the alls of a piude, but whose impudence can- 
not be forgiven by the people, and who«c affected 
modesty is despised by men of decenc}'' Menander', 
on the contrary, alw'ays show's himself a man agree- 
able and witty, a companion desirable upon the stage, 
at table, and m gay assemblies, an cxtiact of all the 
treasures of Gr eece, w'ho de=en es alw ai's to be read, 
and always to please His incsistible pow'ei of per- 
suasion, and the reputation w'hich he has had, of be- 
ing the best master of language of sufficiently 

shows the delightfulness of his style Upon this arti- 
cle of Menander , Plutarch does not know how' to 
make an end : he says^ that he is the delight of phi- 
losophers fatigued with study, that they use his works 
as a meadow enamelled with flow'eis, wheie a puier 
air gratifies the sense , that notwithstanding thepow’ersi 

Qf 
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6f the othei comich poets of ^thejiSy Menander his 
always been considered is possessing a s ilt pecuhir 
to himself, draw n from thesime w aters that ga\ e birth 
to Venus That, on the contrary, thesaltof^ni'^o/i/rayie^ 
js bitter, keen coir e, and corrosne, that one cannot 
tell whether his de\tentj, which has been ^o much 
boasted, consists not moremthe characters than in the 
e\pression, foi he is charged with placing often upon 
words withalTcctingantitheticalallusions tliathehas 
spoiled the copies which he endeavoured to take after 
nature, that artifice in his ploys is wickedness and 
simplicity, brutishness, that his joculantj ought to 
raise hisses rathtr than laughter that his amoura 
have more impudence than gi} etj and that he has 
not so much w ntten for men of urvdev'&tandmg, as for 
minds blackened with eniy and corrupted witli 
debauchery 

X After such a character there seems The justjfica 
no need of going further, and one would 
think that it would be better to bury for ^ 
eier the memory of so hateful a writer, that makes 
us sopoor a recompense for the loss of Mena??der, who 
cannot he recalled But, without showing any mercy 
to the indecent or malicious sallies of Aristophanes, 
any more than to Plaulus his imitator, 01 at least the 
inheritor of his genius, may it not be allow ed us to do, 
with respect to him what, if I mistake not,Xwc7e/nw* 
did to Ilnnius from whose muddy i erscs he gathered 
jewels? Enni de stei tore gemmas 

Besides, we must not believe that Plutarch^ who 
lived more than four ages after Menander, and more^ 
ih'yn. fiVQ ahav Ai istophanes. Ins passed so exact a 
judgment upon both but that it may be fit to re- 
♦ has mistaken LvcrclM for J trgil 


examine 
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examine it. Plaio, the contemporary of Ari'^lophajie^i 
thought veiy differently, at least of his genius 5 for, 11% 
his piece called The he gives that poet 

a distinguished place, and makes him speak, accord- 
ing to his character, with Socrates himself f from 
which, by the way, it is apparent, that this dialogue 
of Plaio was composed before the time that Aristo- 
phanes wrote his Clouds against Socrates Plato is 
likewise said to have sent a copy of Aristophanes to 
Dionysius the tyrant, wdth advice to read it diligently, 
if he would attain a complete judgment of the state 
of the Athenian rcpublick. 

Many other scholars have thought, that thejnnight 
depart somewhat fiom the opinion of Plutarch. 
Fi ischhnus, for example, one of the commentators 
upon Aristophanes, though he justly allows his taste 
to be less pure than that of Menander, has yet under- 
taken his defence against the outrageous censure of 
the ancient ciitick In the first place, he condemns 
without mercy his ribaldi}’- and obscenity. But this 
jpart, so worthy of contempt, and written only for the 
lower people, according to the remaik of Bonan, bad 
as it IS, aftei all is not the chief part which is left of 
Aristophanes I will not say with Frischlinus, that 
Plutarch seems in this to contiadict himself, and in 
reality commends the poet, when he accuses him of 
having adapted his language to the stage , by the 
stage, m this place, he meant the theatre of Farces, 
on which low ninth and buffoomy was exhibited. 
This plea of Frischlinus is a mere cavil , and though 
the poet had obtained his end, which was to divert a 
corrupted populace, he would not have been less a 
bad man, noi less a despicable poet, notwithstanding 
the excuse of his defendei. To be able in the highest 

degree 
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ilfjrnr lo fool^ nml lilK’r!in<-< \ iH no! nnl r *i 
pot! It I*! not, ilimforT, !>\ ihsikrtniMl? ! mnu't 
]mtif> the cinmctrr or ^nf*ojhrf rt Hk clc[»nvi'<l 
t'lsteoftljccrnrd, \ Iioonccdroto urn\ Crn//;mf ’’ml 
his company, bee iii'f il» It fl no* lm\ hiif 

foonn rnouph for thnr taM< mil no* in (if^ 
p^tar f Kincr Mairnder fom «I n v av of t Inn'^mr^ ihe 
laMc In piMm: n fort of romrth no nuIiTtl so mo- 
di’ll as Ph torch rejire rni»* it Imt ilnn 

before \nri< Jnttophr-rs bntrr |ii« ifiuJ In the 
rravjn nlitrli helimiH IfolTcr^, Him he«i.n Ihii he 
r'liibiteil dilnnelif r\ upon ili'' not lofomipl 
the monh, but lo inrnd them Ha lit or;?n>«5 
fiulis ns nther a poi«on ib-n a mm 

The nj»olo,'*i«t Int for; i*l on^' n 'non, ^ h»rh np* 
pcar< to me lo l>c ( f'cninl to n imt ireotint A'lftr 
ast\ccan pulei In npjiennnici VUtarch h ul m Ins 
hands all thcplassof rr, s;hirh surt fit 

least fifis HI number In ilu < I« ^nrnioo been 
iioiisncss tlnn Insromcloourlnmb tliouj h ui tho 
eleven lint nre still renisinin; ihta n much more 
tlnn could be uisIkhI 

yVn/orf/rccnsiirt slum in thcFemnd jiinre for ph\ - 
tnt; upon uordi and npim^t tins ^ U irpi I mchUnui 
defemh him with It'vsckill It is mipo«>«bIe to < xom 
phf} tins m /rr/;r// Ihitaficr dl tln**ji irl nso htth » 
that itd(Kcnrd not so severe a nprclu mmoii, t'-pt 
cnllj sincr imonest theses ilarenn' some so 

miHclncvoinl} nnligiiint Ihni tlnv hi ( ame prmer^ 
bid, It least b} the KlHitcOf llieir nnhf f if not In Ihe 
delicacy of llu ir\v it OiicCa imple vv ill lie Miflir leni 
cjjcal 105 of the ti\ ;,nthcrers, or tin f\Cisenu n of 
w^/ 4 r;/r,liccrushoslhem UonccIn obcininpr 

essent TxiAtxi xer/ Xtf/iiai Jhe word /o//Hejrj:jtnf1cfl 

ti alhng 
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walking 'pn its, whiclij according to the vulgar notion, 
devoured men , tins makes the spirit of the sarcasm 
agamst the tax-gatherers This cannot be rendered 
in our language , but if any thing as good had been 
said m France on the like occason, it would have 
lasted too long, and, like many other sayings amongst 
us, been too well received The best is, that Plutarch 
himself confesses that it was extiemely applauded. 

The third charge is, a mixtuie of tragick and co,- 
mick style This accusation is ceilainly true; A? is- 
toplianes often gets into the buskin but wc must exa- 
mine upon what occasion He does not take upon 
him the character of a tragick writer, but, having 
remarked that his trick of paiody was always well 
received by a people who liked to laugh at that for 
which they had been just weeping, he iS eternally 
using the same craft j and there is scarcely any tra- 
gedy or striking passage known bj’’ memoiy by the 
Athenians, which he does not turn into merriment, by 
tin owing over it a dress of ridicule and builesque, 
which is done sometimes by changing or transposing 
the words, and sometimes by an unexpected applica- 
tion of the whole sentence. These are the shreds of 
tragedj', m which he airays the comickmuse,to make 
her still more comick. Cratinus had before done the 
same thing; and we know that he made a comedy 
called Ulpsses, to builesque Homer and his Odyssep’, 
,which shows, that the wits and poets are, with respect 
to one another, much the same at all times, and that 
it was at Athen<; as here I will prove this system by 
facts, paiticularly with respect to the merriment of 
jAris(ophane<! upon our thiee celebrated tragedians 
This being the case, the mingled style oi Aristophanes 
will, ^peihaps, not deserve so much censure as 

Plutarch 
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Phitarch h'^ rented e ha^e no need of t1»e 
IrwtsU of rir^//, nor the parodies of our onn time, 
■nor of the Lutnn of Dotleau to <liou us that tins 
medico nn^ In^citsmciitxiponparticuIaroccT»ions 
The same may be aid inj^encral of his ob Cllllf^, 
his incannc‘'scs, and his high tliglits and of all the 
seeming inequality ofsule, aOiicIi puts77«//rre/tiii a. 
rige Thc'^c ccnsuroscan iieierbc|tist upon a poet, 
hose style has always been allowed to be perfectly 
AtUcki indofany/ZZ/owwi which made them extremely 
delightful to the lo\ ersof the^f/Z/m/?/; taste Plnlarchf 
perhaps, ratlicr me ms to blame the choruscs.of w Inch 
thelanguagc is <^omctimcs elevated, eomclnnc* bur- 
lesque, nhvavsvciv poetical, andtiicrcforcm appear 
oncenotsuitableto comedy Biitthccborus,wluclibad 
been borrowed from tragedy, wastlicnalltlicfislnon, 
particularly for pieces ofsitire, and Ai tslophancs ad 
nutted them like the other poets of the old, and per- 
haps of the middle comedy , w Iicreas Mcnandi;r sup- 
pressed them, not so mucli in compliance \v ith Ins ow n 
judgment, as in obtditncc to tlic publick edicts It is 
not, therefore, this mixture of tragicK and comick that 
will place Austophancs below Menander 

The fifth charge is, that he kept no distinction 
of chamcter.,-that, for example he nial cs women 
speak like ontors, and orators like slivcs but it 
appears by the characters which he ridicules, that 
tins objection falls of itself It is sufllcicnt to say, 
that a poet who painted not imaginary cliaiactcrs, 
but real persons, men well known, citizens whom lie 
called by their names, and showed m dicsses like 
their own, and masks re«emblmg their faces, w horn 
he branded m the sight of a whole city, extremely 

haughty 
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haughty and full of derision ^ it is sufficient to 
that such a poet could never be supposed to miss his 
characteis The applause, \vhich his licentiousness 
produced, IS too good a justification, besides, if he 
had not succeeded, he exposed himself to the fate of 
Eiipolis, who, in a comedy called the Dioioncd Man, 
having impiudcntlj’- pulled to pieces paiticulai pei- 
sons, more poweiful than himself, was laid hold of^ 
and drowned more effectually than those he had 
drowned upon the open stage. 

The condemnation of the poignancy of Arhto- 
pTianes, as having too much aci 101003% is better 
founded Such was the tuin of a species of comed)^ 
in which all licentiousness was allowed * in a nation 
which made every thing a subject of laughter, m its 
jealousy of immoderate liberty, and its enmity to all 
appearance of iiile and superioifty j for the genius of 
independency natuiall}'' pi oduces a kind of satiie more 
keen than delicate, as ma}’- be easil}’’ obsei ved in most 
of the inhabitants of islands If we do not sa}' with Lon-^ 
gums, that a popular goveinment kindles eloquence, 
and that a lawful monarchy stifles it 5 at least it is 
easy to discover by the event, that eloquence in dif- 
ferent governments takes a different appeal ance In 
republicks it is more sprightty and \ lolent, and in 
monarchies more insinuating and soft The same 
thing ma)^ be said of iidicule . it follow’^s the cast of 
genius, as genius follows that of government. Thus 
the lepubhcan raillery, particularly of the age wdiich 
we aie now considering, must have been rougher 
than that of the age which follow’'ed it, for the same 
reason, that Horace is moie delicate, and Lucilius 
'rUore pointed. A dish of satiie was always a delicious 

- - 4 ^ 
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Ire It to human malignity, but that dish was diller- 
ently seisoned, as the manners w6re polished more 
or le s By polished manners I mean that good- 
breeding, th^t art of rescue and self restraint, which 
IS the consequence of dependence If one was to de- 
termine the preference due to one of those hinds of 
pleasantry of which both haietheirvaluc therewould 
not need a moment s hcbitation eicry voice would 
join m favour of the softer, \€t without contempt of 
that which is rough Menander tiiciefoie, be 
prefened but will not be despised Cspe^ 

Oially since he was the fin>t who quitted tliat wild 
practice of satin^mg at liberty nght or wa ong and by 
a comedy of another cost made way for the mannef 
of Menander^ more agreeable j et and less dangeroua 
There is yet another distinction to be made between 
the acrimony of the one and the softness of the other 
the works of the one are icnmomous, and of the other 
soft because the one exhibited personal andtheotiier 
general characters , w Inch leaves us still at liberty td 
examine, if these different designs might not be exe 
ented With equal delicacy 

"VYe shall know this by a view of the particulars, 
m this place we say only that the reigning taste, or 
the love of striking likenesses, might justify 
pkanes for having turned, as Plutaj ck saj 3, art -into 
malignity’, simplicity into brutality, merriment into 
farce, and amour into impudence , if in anj age a 
poet could be. excused for painting publick follj and 
vice m their true colours 

There is a motive of interest at the bottom which 
disposed Elian, Plutarch, and many others, to con 
demn this poet without appeal Socrates, who is said 

to 
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to have been flrjsti 0)0(1 by si poetical sittack, at tlio 
instigation o( two wiotclics^, has too many fnonfis 
among good men, to have pardon gi anted to ‘=0 hoind 
aciimc 'Ihib has filled them with an implacable 
hatred against Aiisfophnw;, which is mingled with 
the spiiit of philosophy, a spiiit, wheic\cr it comr^:, 
more dangerous than un)' other. A common enemy 
will confess some good qualities in his acUci'^ary , Init 
aphilosophei-j made partial by philosophy, is ne\ or at 
lesttill he has totally destio) cd him who has hint the 
most tender pait of his hoait , that is, has distinbcd 
him m his adheience to some chaiaciei, which, like 
that of S()CTa/e<<j takes possession of the mind The 
mind IS the fieest part of man, and the most tender of 
its liberties • posscs‘'ions, life, and lepiitation, maybe 
in anothei ’spow ei , but opinion is ahvays independent. 
If any man can obtain that gentle infliieiu^c, by which 
he ingiatiates himself with the und-'i standing, and 
makes a sect m a commonw ealth, his follow ei> will 
saciifice themselves foi him, and nobody vmII bo par- 
doned that dares to attack him justly oi unjustly, be- 
cause that tiuth, leal oi imaginaiy, which ho main- 
tained, IS now become an idol. Time w ill do nothing 
foi the extinction of this hat i ed ; it w ill bo pi opagated 
from age to age, and theie is no hope that Aruto- 
pkane^ will ever he treated with tenderness bv the 
disciples of Plato, who made Socrates his hci o Ev ei y 
body else may, pcihaps, confess that Arnlophanc^;, 
though in one instance a bad man, may nevcitbeless 
be a good poet 5 but distinctions, like these, wall not 

■* It is not certdin, tiiat Ansfophancs did piorurc the death of 
Socrates but, however, he is certainly cjmnnal for having, m 
the Clouds, accused him publickly of impiety 


be 
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Ijpnrlmiffrflln /m|i]»liccnmljn« io/J, ujflorj^cjroJljtr 
nil ch ^ncttr«, \\ In tin r^otkl or l» tfl 
I niM m\ own n \ uch n tin \ nro for or 
npnm t fn^hp^nnex lo tho t of J n<r/ Iin t hi-^ (I< 

A ikI« r, I inij ! not omit om tliin^rwlucli In h sfocot, 
tndwlucli |)crlnp« nithout t il intj m tli( ro^f, pul 
Plutnnh out ofliumonr^uhi* h i^lh it p^ n» iml firrr 
nlnrhjjOcsthrfumli nil (lu com(d((’>or 'IrtfU/hai rf, 
liW tlu rlj incur of /o»tIir ///7WMlj(nt c 
M Int I indofpi r-oin (•snnprAiiiiIf fm < n p-* nud 
limis PluUtrcf iMdto iconnck t i^c of \ N«rv <Iit 
Arcnt nppinniKi mu t lin\o ilnm 

tinners, uh1\cI tnm,<r inn t tli(\ ipp« trio tun lio 
Inx n fKwcrJuMl<»r<omciIv wnhnlmlitlK 6rrr^r 
ntu nn itqu unit <I I lus i'. \ h ii our pin t ni u b« 
cliircid with ttful nil tt tin\ 1»< proMsllti \ond n fu 
tttum lliisfliir f compriM*< iHilu n t mil t, im t 
tins T hnliiiot pnttnd fopi ttr\ Iiim ]l ^ ouli) tu of 
no 11 < to s t\, th It //r/f//»/>//r//r£.nr«>ti for m lie tli it 
rcfptirMl Ijfu n Inch bill (i till «\» nml ^nitc'iiui 
piinlin^sin ituicil p(r(«inii lint ihccroufl^ 

of '.pi It ttor ninth ‘■nun limes lu Iirli il Craftn /r to 
tlironi, Jnflophai cr ohhj.«d lum more indinon to 
ronipiv uitli till nilin^ 1 1 u h t hi houhl lo t tho 
puhliik foour h} pitluns mori cMicnli iml Ic •? 
«lnkinj,, tint in n si tli uhen it v jscon nhrciliis 
pohc\ tol 1 ^ opf II ( \ ( tlmif th it Ii ul the ippi irnnct 
ofmnbition, ‘■in^ulinli or lnn\«^^ conmh wa«!)t 
roinca Innni,nfr, a rifomitr iml i piihln k tmni 
eclior fjoin whom ihr pwpli h irmd lo I il < < ur of 
lh(irinost\ linhlt inlcrt‘'i‘» nnilthit thiscomuK, in 
the niu nipt loll nl uul lo pli the pi-oplt, thiniKl 
n n ht to thcfttronscbt touches of tloipicnti, and h ul 

\ Jj III 1) llktwi c 
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likewise the poM er of personal pamiing peculiar to 
herself All these reasons^ anclrnany otheis, i^oiild 
disappear immediately, and my month would be 
stopped with a single noid, with i\hich e^cly body 
wolild agiee-. my antagonist would tell mcthatsncli 
an age was to be pitied, and passing on fiom age to 
age, till he came to oiir own, he would conclude flatly, 
that vre aiethemnly possessois of common sense, a 
deteimination with which the Ficnch aie^too much 
repioached, and which ovei thiows all the piejiidice iii 
favoiii of antiquitjc At the sight of so many happy 
touches, which one cannot help admii mg mAiisto- 
phanes, a man might, pei haps, be inclined to lament 
that such a genius 'wasthiown into an age of fools' 
but what age has been w'lthout them ? And ha^ e not 
we ourselves leason to fear, lest po'^tci ily should judge 
of Moliere and his age, as w e judge of Arisiophane'i ^ 

' Menandc^r alteicd the taste, and was applauded in 
Athens , but it was aftei Atheu'^ was changed Tei ence 
imitated him at Rome, and obtained the picfeience 
over Plautus, though Cccmr called him but a denii- 
Menander, because he appeal s to want that spn it and 
vivacity which he calls the vifcomica We aie now 
weaiy of the manner of Menander and Tercnte, and 
leave them iox Moliere, who appeals like a new star 
in a new course Who can answei, that in such an 
mtei val of time as has past between these foui wnteis 
there will not aiise another author, oranothei taste, 
that may bi mg ]\[oliei e, in his turn, into neglect ? 
Without going fmthcr, om ncighbouis, theE^/?o//s-//, 
think he wants force and hie W^hether they aie 
right, or no, is another question, all that I mean to 
advance is, that we aie to fix it as a conclusion, that- 
' comick 
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comick 'luthors must grow obsolete \\ idi tlie modej> 
ofirfe if "vve ndmit nny one age, or iii) one climate, 
for tliFsbvereign rule of taste But let us talk with 
more cvactness, and endeavour bj an c\act analysis 
to findoutuhattlieieis m comedy, nlictlier of^m- 
iophanes '\n(i PlaiUnSi o( Menander and Teicnce of 
Molicre and his ri\ ds, which is neier obsolete, and 
must please all ages and all nations 

XI I now speak particularly of CO itemarkablf* 
medy for we must obsene that be ^l^e7n "the state 
tween that and other works of literature, of comedy and 
especnllytngedy tlieic is in essentnl 
difference winch the cnemici of inti gird to tlicir 
qmty will not understand, and which I 
shah endeavour palpabh to show 
All works sliow the age in whrch they are pro 
diiced tlicy carry its stamp npon them, tlie man 
ners of the times arc impressed by indelible marks 
If it be allowed tli it tlie best of pa«t times v\ ei e rude 
in comparison with ‘ours, the cause of the mcionts is 
decided against them*, and the want of politene>s, 
with which their works are charged in our day s must 
be generally confessed History alone seems to claim 
exemption from this accusation Nobody w ill d irc to 
say Herodotus Q\ Thucydides Ltvius qt Tacitus, 
tint which has been said without scruple Ilonur 
and the ancient poets Tlic leason is that history* • 
tal es the nearest way to its purpose and ^ives the 
characters and practices of nations, be they what they 
will, it Ins no dependence upon Its subject and offers 
nothing to examination, but the ait of the mintive 
An history of China well written would please a 
Frenchman as well as one of Fiance It is olhei u we 
13 2 with 
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with mere woiks of genius, they depend upon their 
subjects, and consequently upon the chaiacteis and 
the pi actices of the times in which they m ci c wi itten ; 
this at least is the light in which they aie behold. 
This lule of judgment is not equitable , foi , as I ha> o 
said over and mcr, all the oiatois and the poets aie 
painters, and mciely pamteis They exhibit natuie 
as it IS befoie them, influenced by the accidents of 
education, which, without changing it iiiliiely, yet 
give it, in diffeient ages and climates, a difieiont ap- 
pearance 5 but we make then success depend in a 
gieat degree upon their subject, that is, upon cn cum- 
stances which we measure bj’- the ciicuinstances of 
oui own days According to this piejudice, oiatoiy 
depends more upon its subjeetthan histoi y, and poetiy 
yet moie than oiatory Our times, tbeiefoic, show 
more regard to Herodotus and Suetoiuu^, than to De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, and moie to all these than to 
Homer oi Virgil Of this jirejudicc, there ai e regular 
gradations , and to come back to the point which 
we have left, we show, for the same imperceptible 
leason, less legaid to tiagick poets than to others. 
Tlieieasoii is, that the subjects of their paintings aie 
moie examined than the ait Thus comparing' the 
AcJvlles and Hippolytiis of Euripides, with those of 
Ftacine, we diive them olF the stage, without consider- 
ing that Eat'ine'h heroes will be driven off, in a future 
age, if the same lule of judgment be followed, and 
one time be measured by anotlier _ 

' '^^tti agedy havnig the passions foijts gbjectTjis not 

wholly exposed to the-caprice of our.taste, which would 
make our own manners the lule of human kind, for 
the passions of Gi ecian heroes aie often diessed in ex- 
ternal 
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teiml modes of ^ppe'lmnce tint disgust us, } et tliey 
brenlv through the\cih\li(‘n the^ mcstrongH nnrl ed 
ns u e cannot deny them to ho in Lschylus, Sophocles 
nnd Huripulc Tlio es cncc then /ji-ts the better of 
tliecircumst uicc The p issionsof Gietee dwiiri an^'C 
do not so much difiei bj the particular thnneters of 
particuIangLs as thej agree by the parliupation of 
tint u hicli belongs to the snnu. passion m all igcs 
Our tlirce tngick poeb mil, tlierefoit, get clear bj 
sufTering only a little ridicule which fills dircctl} 
upon their times, but tlic->e tunes and themsehe** 
mil be well recompen cd !>} the admintion which 
their art mil irresistibly cnfoice 

Comedy is m a more lamentable situation , foi,not 
only its object IS the ridiculous, which though in 
reality alw ly s tlie same, is so dependant on custom 
as to change its appearance with time, and witli 
place but the art of a comick write: is to h\ bold 
of tint spec es of the ndiculoiis which will c itch the 
spectators of the pie«tnt hour, without legard to fu 
tqnty But tliough comedy Ins itt lined its end, and 
diverted the pit, for which it w is wutten , if it goes 
down to posterity itisiiiancw woild, whore it is no 
longer known it becomes there quite a foitigner, 
because/ there are no longer tlie same originals, nor 
the same species of the ridiculous, 1101 the same 
spect itopj, buti a set of mciciless le idGr*} who com 
plain that they are tired with It tliough it once filled 
Athens, liome, or with merriment This po- 

sition IS general, andconipnsci. all poets and all ages 
To Sly all at once comedy is the sIa\o of its subject, 
and of the reigning taste , tragedy is not subject to 
the same degree of si i\ery, because the ends of the 
two species of poetry are diflercnt Tor this reasoli, 
~~ D5 jf 
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if we suppose tbai in all ages llicie aic cniicks who 
measure cveiy thing by, the same inle, il will follmv, 
that if the comedy of Ai istophone'^ be become obso- 
lete, that of liken ISC; afler having clclighied 

Athens, and ie\ived a«ainat Rome, at last sniferccl by 
the foice of time The h'liwe of Molierc has almo-^t 
made both of them forgotten, and would still be 
walking the stage, if the desire of novelty did not m 
time make us wcaiy of that which we have too fie- 
quentl}'- admired. 

Those who have endeavoui ed to i endcr their judg- 
ment mdependant upon mannei s and customs, and of 
'such men thcie have been a]iva3’-s some, have not 
judged so scveiel}’’ cithei of times or of n liters ‘ they 
-- have discovcied that a ceitam icsemblance runs 
thiough all polished ages, which aic alike m essen- 
tial things, and diffei'only m extoinal manners, whicl), 
if we except religion, aie things of mdiffeience, that 
wheievei there is genius, politeness, hbeitj’-, orplenty, 
theie prev'^ails an exact and delicate taste, whicli, 
honevei haid to be expressed, is felt by those that 
were born to feel it , that Athens, the mventiess of 
all the aits, the mother hist of the Roman and then 
of general taste, did not consist of stupid savages 
that the Athenian and Augustan ages having always 
been considered as times that enjoyed a paiticiilar 
privilege of excellence, though we may distinguish 
the good authors fi om the bad, as in our own days, 
yet w^e ought to suspend the vehemence of ciiticism, 
and proceed wath caution and timidity before we 
pass sentence upon times and wiiteis, whose go.od 
taste has been universally applauded This obvious 
consideration has disposed them to pause , they have 
endeavoui ed to discovei the original of taste, and 
I have 
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ha'v e found that thei e is not only a Uable and immu- 
tabJe beauty, a* there is a common imderctandnig in 
all times and places, uhich is ne^er obsolete but 
there is inothei kind of bciuty, such as u e aie now 
treating, uhich depends upon times and places and 
IS therefore changeable Such is the imperfection of 
every tlimg below, that one mode of beauty is never 
found w ithout a mi\ture of tlie othei and fi om the^e 
two blended together results what is called the taste 
an_age __ I am now speaking of an age sprightly 
nnd polite an a^e which leaves works foi a long time 
behind it, an age w Inch is imitated or criticised w hen 
revolutions have tlirown it out of sight 

Upon this incontestable principle w Inch suppbses a 
beautj univeisal aiid absolute mi^d a beaut> likewise 
relative'anH^iarticuIai , w Inch aremmgled throii^i one 
work in very different propoitions, it is easy to giv e an 
account of the contrary judgments p issed on ^ns/o 
phancs If vv e consider him only w ith re pect to the 

beauties, w Inch, though they do not please us, de 
lighted the Athenians we shall condemn him at once, 
though even this sort of be lUty may sometimes have 
it^onginalinuniveisal beaut} earned toevtravagance 
Instead of commending him for being able to gav e 
memment to the most refined nation of tho'^e da} s w e 
shall proceed to place that people with all their atti- 
cism m the rank of savagei>wliomvre take upon us to 
degrade because they have no otherqualifications but 
innocence and pi nn understanding But have not w e 
likewise amidst our moie polished manners beauties 
merely fashionable which make part of oiirwntings 
as of the w ntings of fomicr times , be vutie^ of which 
our self love now makes us fond hut which perliapc, 
w ill disgust our grandsons ? Let us be more equitable, 
D 4 let 
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let us leave this relative beauty to its leal value more 
or less in eveiy age or, if we must pass judgment upon 
It, let us say that these touches in Aruiophane’i^Me- 
7iander, and Molierc^ wei e u ell sti uck off in then own 
time , but, that compai ing them with li ue beauty, that 
paitof Anstophanes was a coloiiimg too stiong, that 
of Menander was too weak, and that of MoUci e was a 
peculiar vainish foimed of one and the other, which, 
without being an imitation, is itself inimitable, yet de- 
pending upon time, which will efface it by degiees, 
as our notions, which aic e\eiy day changing, shah 
1 eceive a sensible alteration Much of this has ah eady 
happened since the time of Moheie, who, if he was 
now to come again, must take a new road. 

With lespect to unalteiablc beauties, of which co- 
medy admits much fewei than traged}’’, when they aie 
the subject of our considei ation, u e must not too easily 
set A }'i 9 topIi(me^ and Plantm below Menander enA 
Terence We may piopeily hesitate with BoileaUy 
whether we shall piefei the Fiench comedy to the 
Greek and Latin Let us onl}^ give, like him, the 
great rule for pleasing m all ages, and the key by 
which all the difficulties in passing judgment may 
be opened This lule and this key aic nothing else 
but the ultimate design of the comedy 
Etiidiez la cour, SC connoi{fez la ville * 

Mnne SC Vauti e e^t toujours en modules fei tile 
G est pai-lcl que Moheie illusirant <ies dents 
Peut-dtre de ^on ait edit i emporte le pnx. 

Si moms ami dii peiiple en se'i doctes peintui es 
II id edit pont fait souvent grimacer sei fou-pes, 
Quiiie pour le houffoii Vagieable SC lefin^ 

Et sans hosite d Teience allie Tahavin 
* Boileau Alt. Poet chant 3 


In 
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Jn truth Aristopliants and Plautus united huf 
foonery nnd delicacy in a greater degree than Moliere, 
and for this they may be blamed That u inch then 

pleased at Athens and at Pome^ was a transitory 
beauty, which had not sufficient foundation in tiiith, 
and therefore the taste changed But if w e condemn 
those ages foi this, w|iat age shall 1 e spare? Let 
us refer every thing to permanent and unn ersal taste 
and TV e shall find in Aiistophanes at least as much to 
commend as censure 

XII But before we go on to Ins Xra edymore 
works it may be allowed to make some than 

reflections upon tragedy and comedy 
Tragedy though diflerent according to the difieience 
^ftimes and w ntei's is uniform m its nature being 
found ed upon the pa«sions wluchjiever change 
AVith comedynt is otherwise Wlnteier difference 
there is between Esdiylus SophotleSf'KTiHi Euripides , 
behveen Coincille and Racmey between the French 
and the Greek it will not be found sufficient to con 
gtitute more than one species of tragedy 

The works of those great masters are, in some re 
spccts like the *503 nymphs of whom Oc/rf say«:, 

‘ That their f ices were not the same yet so much 
" alike that they might be known to be sisteis 

Facies non omnibus una. 

Net dn ersa tameiiy qiialem decet esse sororinn 

The reason is tint the same passions give action 
and animation to them all With respect to tlie co 
medies of Aristophanes and PlavtuSy Alenanaer and 
TerencCy J/e/nre and lus imitators, if we compare 

them 
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them one with another, we shall find something of a 
family likeness, but much less strongly marked, on 
account of the dilfeieiil appearance which iidicnle 
and pleasantry take fiom the different manneis of 
eveiy age They will noi pass for sisters, but for veiy 
distant lelations The hluse of Aristophanes and 
Plautus, to speak of her with jnsiicc, is a bacchanal 
at'least, whose malignant tongue is dipped in gall, or 
in poispn dangerous as that of the aspick or vipei , but 
whose bursts of malice, and sallies of wit, often gn e a 
blow whei c it is not expected The Muse of Tei ciice, 
and consequently of Menander, is an artlc‘^5 and un- 
paintcd beauty, of easy ga 3 'ct 3 '-, whose foal in cs aie 
rather delicate than stnking, i at her soft than stiong, 
rathei plain and modest than gicat and haughUg but 
always pei fectly natural 

Ce n'est pas un portrait, une image semhlohle * 

C'est un ^fils, un amant, un pi e vci italic 

The Muse of Moliei e is not ahvays plainly dic-'^ed, 
but takes airs of quality, and uses aboi e hci onginal 
condition, so as to attiie hcisclf giacefully m magni- 
ficent apparel In her mannei s she mi ngle's elegance 
■with foolery, foice with delicacy, and grandeur, or 
even haughtiness, with plainness and modest^'- If 
sometimes, to please the people, she gn es a loose to 
fai ce, it IS only the gay foil}’- of a moment, from ivhicli 
she immediately icturns, and which lasts no longer 
than a slight intoxication The fii st might be painted 
encircled with little satyis, some giossly foolish, the 
others delicate, but all extiemely licentious and ma- 
lignant , monke 3 ^s always ready to laugh m your face, 

and 
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and to point out to indiscnmin ite ridicule, the good 
and the b'ld The second ma^ be shoun encircled 
with geniuses full of softness -^nd of candour, taught 
to please by nature alone, and n hose hone} ed dialect 
IS so much the more insinuating os there is no tempta 
tion to distrust it The last mu t be accompanied 
■with the delicate laughter of the court, and that of 
the city someuhat mbre coarce and neither the one 
nor the other c in be sepaiated from her The Muse 
of Aristophanes and of Plauins can neierbe denied 
the honour of spn^htliness animation, and mi ention , 
northat of and 7c; cjirc the praise of nature 

and of delicacy to that of Mobere must bo allowed 
the hipp} secret of uniting all the piquanc} of the 
former, nith a peculiar aitnhich they did not know 
Of thc«e three corts of merit, let us show to each 
the justice that is due let us in each separate the 
puieandthe true fioin the false gold, uithoutap 
proving 01 condemning either the one or the other 
in the gloss If u e must pronounce in general upon 
the taste of their untmgs ue must indisputably 
'^\o\vX\iQX Menander, Terence, 'vnd Mobere will gue 
most pleasure to a decent audience, and consequently 
that they approach nearer to the true beaut}, and 
have less mixture of beauties purely relative, than 
Plautus and Aristophanes ^ 

If we distinguish comedy by its subjects, we shall 
find three sorts amongtheO/tcAr and asm in} among 
t\iQLatins, all differently dressed ifvve distinguish it 
by ages and authors, we shall again find three sorts, 
and we shall find three ‘^orts a third time if we regard 
more closely the sulyect As the ultimate and 
general rules of all these sorts of comedy aie the 

same. 
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same, it will, perhaps, be agieeable to our pui’pose 
to sketch them out before we give a full display of 
the last class. I can do nothing better on this 
occasion than transcribe the twenty-fifth leflection 
o^lRapin upon poetry in particular 
Genei al i ules iKIII “ Comedy, says he is a ro- 
ot comedy. « presentation of common life its end 
« IS to show the faults of pai ti cular characters on the 
stage, to coirectthe disordei of the people by the 
fear of ridicule Thus ridicule is the essential part 
of a comedy Ridicule maybe m words, or in 
things, it may be decent, or giotesque To find 
what IS ridiculous m every thing, is the gift merely 
of nature , for all the actions of life hai e their 
bright and their daik sides, something sciious, 
and something merry But Ai istotle, who has 
given rules for drawing tears, has given none for 
'^raising laughter, for this is meiely the ivork of 
nature, and must pioceed fiom genius, wnth very 
‘‘ little help fi om art or matter The Spaniards have 
a tuin to find the ridicule m things much more than 
we : and the Italians, wdio are natural comedians, 
have abetter turn for expressing it, their language 
is more proper foi it than ours, by an an of drolleiy 
“ which It can put on, and of which oui s may become 
“ capable ivhen it shall be bi ought neaier to perfec- 
“ tion In short, that agreeable turn, that gayety 
“ which yet mamtaihs the delicacy of its character 
“ without falling into dulness or into budbonery, that 
“ elegant raillery which is the flow’er of fine wit, is 
the qualification which comedy requires We 
must, however, lemember that the tiue artificial 

“ ridicule. 


^ Rcjiexions SU1 la Pat p. 154 Pam, 1684. 
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" ridicule, uhich is required on the thentre, must be 
‘ onl^ T. tnnscript of the ridicule uhicli nntxu'e 
“^ffordSi. Comedy is natunlly written, when, bcin^ 

‘ on the theatre, a man can f incv lumself m a pri\ ate 

* familj, ora particular part of the town, and meets 
“ with nothing but what he reill^ meets with in the 
“world, for it is no real comedy in which a man 
“does not see his own picture, and find Ins oun 
“ manners and those of the people among whom he 
“ hies Menander succeeded onl3^ bj this art among 
“ the Greeks, and the Boman% when thc^ sat at Tc- 
“ rence s comedies imagined therasehes in a private 
“party, for tlie^ found nothing there which Ihe^ 

* had not been used to find in common comp uiy 
“The great art of comedy is to adhere to nature 
“ Without deviation to have general sei timents and 
“ expressions w InclT all the world can understand for 
“ the writer must keep it always in his mind that the 

* coarsest touches after nature w ill please more than 
“ the most delicate vv ith which nature is inconsistent 

‘However, low and mean words should never be 
“ allowed upon the stage, if thc}- are not supported 
“ w ith some kind of w it Prov erbs and vulgar smart 
“ nesses can nev er be sufftred, unless the) liav o some- 
“ thing m them of mUire and pleasantry This is the 
“ umversd principle of comedy, whatever is repre- 
“ sented in this manner must please, and nothing can 
‘ ever please without it It is by application to thej 
‘ stu^ of natujy alonv that vv e arnv e at probability , 
“ wlucins the only mf ilUble guide to thcatiical suc- 
“ cess witliout tins probability every thing is defec 
“tive and that which has It, is beautiful he that 
“follows this, can never go wrong, and the most 

“ common 
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XIV Tltc'e rules indeed, are com Three sorts of 
mon to the three kinds ivhich I in\e in 
my mind, butit is noce^sar} to distinguish each from 
the rest, Inch may be done diversity of matter, 

which ahvavs makes some diversity of management 
The oVl ind n^iddlc comedj simply represented real 
adventures in the same way some pasb'*ges of his- 
tory and of fable might form a clas of comedies, 
vvhicli should resemble it without having its f lults, 
such IS the Amphitryon How man^ moral tales how 
many adventures ancient and modern how many 
little fable's of afPlKCchm o^Fonlaiue, 01 come 
other ancient poet, would make pretty exhibitions 
if they w ere all made u«e of as maternh b^ skilful 
hands ^ And have wc not seen some like Tnnon (lit 
Man Hater., that have been successful m this waj 
This sort chied^ regards the Italians 1 ho ancient 
exhibition called a satire because ibc sat) rs pi 1^ ed 
their part in It ofwluchwe have no other instance 
than the Q'c/e/if of Euripides, Ins, without doubt 
given occasion to the pastoral comedies for which 
we are chiefly mdebTcd to //ufy,and vvliich are there 
more cultivated than in Fiance It is, however, a 
kind of exhibition that w ould Ii iv c its charms if it w as 
touched with elegance and without meanness it is 
the pastoral put into action To conclude, the new 
comedy, invented b) Menander has piodiiccd the 
comedy propel 1 ) ‘io cvlled in our time^ Tins is that 
w hich has for its subject general pictures of common 
lift, and feigned names and adventure'? whether of 
the court or of the cit) This third kind is incontest 
abl) the most noble, and has received the strongest 
sanctionffom custom Itishkevvisetliemostdifficult 
to perform, because it is mereijrthe vv ork of inv ention 
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in which the poet lias no help fiom leol pns'^ages oi* 
persons, -w Inch the ti agick ])OCl <ilways makes iwc of 
Who knows bnt l)y deep thinking, anothei kind of 
comedy may be invented wholly dideient fiom the 
thiee which I have mentioned , ‘^nch is the fiiiitful- 
iiess of corned}^ bnt its com 'yc is ah cafjy too wide for 
the discoveiy of new fields to be wished, and on 
gioimd wdieic we aie aheady so apt to sliimlile, no- 
thing IS so dangcioiis as noielty impcrfecll}’" under- 
stood This IS the rock on wdiich men hare often 
split m every kind of pm suit, to go no fmthcr, m 
that of giammai and language it is bcttei to endea- 
vour after nmelty mlhc mannci of cxpies^mg com- 
mon things, than to Imntfoi ideas out of the wav, in 
which many a man loses him‘'elf The ill success of 
that odd composition Tragic k Comedy, a monster 
wholly unknowm to antiquity, '‘^ufTicienlly show's the 
danger of novelty m attempts like these 

tviiether tragedy To finish the paiallol of the tW’O 

01 comedy be the diamas, a question mat' bo ie\i\cd 
haider to write ,, , , , , 

equally common and impoi tant, w Inch 
has been oftener pioposcd than well decide!; it is 
wdiether comedy oi tiagedy be most easy or difficult 
to be well executed I shall not hat c the temeiity to 
determine' positively a question wdiich so man 3 r gicat 
geniuses have been afraid to decide • but if it be 
allow'ed to etery literal man to give his reason 
for and against a mei e work of genius, considei ed 
wnthout lespect to its good or bad tendency, I shall 
in a few w'ords give my opinion, drawm from the 
natuie of the tw'o Avoiks, and the qualifications 
they demand Horace ^ pioposes a question neaily 
of the same kind It has been enquued, whether 

a good poem be the wmrk of 'ait or natuie 

^ Poet Y 407. « for 
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ibr mj part, I doTiot see much to bo done by art 
” Without gcnm% ndr bj genius ivithout knowledge 
** Tlie one ib necess'ir}- to the otlier, ai d the suc- 
" ce»sdepends upon their cOopcmtion If we bhould. 
endeuour to acr ommbd'ite matters ih imitation of 
this decision of Iloiacc it were to ^'xy at once, 
tint supposing two genni es eqii d, one tragitl and 
the other Comick, -supposing the art hkeu ise eqtnl in 
each, one would be asens^ or difficult as the other, 
•but thia, though satisf ictory in the simple question 
put b} Horace i u ill not be sufficient here l^obody 
can doubt but genius nnd industry contribute then* 
jjarttoe^cr\ thing valuable, and particularly to good 
poetry But if genius andstudvuere to be weighed 
one against the other, m order to discov er w hich mu&t 
contribute most to a good work, the question would 
become more curious, and, perhaps, \eiy difficult of 
solution Indeed though natme must ha^e a great 
pait of the expense of poetry, yet no poetry lasts long 
tint IS not \ ery correct the balance, therefore, seems 
to incline in h\ our of correction Tor is it not known 
that Virgil With less genius than Ovid is yet valued 
more by men of exquisite judgment, or without 
going so fir, Boileaii the Horace of our time, who 
Composed with so much labour and asked Moliere 
where he found his rhyme so easily, Ins said ** If 
“ I w 1 ite four w ords I shall blot out three ha§ not 
Bodeatiy by his polished lines, ictouchedandrctouclied 
a thousand tunes guned the preference above the 
works of the same which are so natural, and 

produced bv so fruitful a genius * Horace w as of that 
opinion, for when he is teaching the writers of his 
age tlie art of poetry, he tells them in plain terms 
Voi III E that 
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that Borne wonki excel in vntmg as in aims, if the* 
poets weie not afiaidofthe labour, patience, and time 
required to polish their pieces lie thdughl cioiy 
poem was bad tliat had not been bi ought ten times 
kackto the amil, and required that a v.oik should 
be kept nine years, as a child is nine months in the 
womb of its niothei, to lesliain that natuial impa- 
tience which combine uith sloth and self-lot c to 
diSGcuise faults , so certain is it that collection is the 
touchstone of wilting 

The question proposed comes back to the com- 
parison which I have been making betueen genius 
and correction, smcc u caic now engaged in cnqiiii mg 
whether there is moic or less diflicult}' in luiting 
tragedy or comedy : for as wemust compare natiiie' 
and study one uith anoihei, since they must both 
concur nioie or less to make a poet, so if wc Mill 
compare the laboui s of tu o diffei ent minds in diffei ent 
kinds of wilting, ive must, ivilh legaid to the aiithoi s, 
compare .the foicc of gcmiis, and m ilh lespect to the 
composition, the difficulties of the task 

The genius of the tiagick and comick ivi itei will be 
easily allowed to be leinoti' liom each other Eveiy 
peiformance, be uliat it ivill, leqimcs a turn of mmd 
which a lupn cannot confer upon liimsclf . it is pm cly 
the gift ot natuie, uhicb deteiimnes those rvlio have 
it, to pursue, almost m spile of themselves, the ta^te 
which pi edommalcs ni then minds Pascal found in 
his childhood, that he rvas a mathematician, and 
V andyke that he was horn a paintei Sometimes this 

internal direction of the mmd does not make such 
evident discoveiies of itself, but it ihinrc to find Cor- 
?icillcs who ha^ e Incdlong m lUioutknoM mg that they 
3 weie 
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weie poets Corneille h'lving once g6t some notion 
of Ins pon ers, tried a long time on oil sides to Know 
n hit particuhr airection he should take He Ind 
first made an attempt in comcd_j, in an age nlidn it 
n as yet so gross in France that it could gii i no plea 
sure to polite persons Melite ivas so iiell received 
nlien lie dressed her out, that she gave use to a new 
species of comcdj and coiiiednns This success 
which encouraged Corn ill- to pursue that sort of 
comedj of w Inch he w as the first inv entoi , left him 
no reason toimaguie, that hO uasone daj*to produce 
those mastei pieces of traged} which his muse dis- 
play lid ifternards with so much splendour, and yet 
less did he imagine that Ins comicK pieces, which, 
for w ant of any that w ebe preferable, w ere then v eiy 
much mf ishion,u oiild bo cclipsedhy anothergenms* 
formed upon the Greet s and Homans, and vvhoai ould 
tdd to their eacellcncits improvements of his own, 
ind th it this modish comedy to w Inch Comeilk, as 
to Ills idol, dedicated his labours, would quickly be 
forgot He wiote first Medea, and afterwards the 
Cid, and by that prodigious flight of liis genius, he 
discoveied, though late, that nature had formed him 
to 1 un m no other course but th it of Soplioclei Happy 
genius I that, w ithout rule or imitation, could at once 
take so high a flight, having once, as I may say, 
made himself an eagle he never afterwards quitted 
the path, which he had worked out for himself ov er 
the heads of the writers of his time y et he retained 
some traces of the false taste which mfected the 
whole nition, but even in this, he de enes out 

• ATo/zerff 
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admiiation, since in lime he cliangcrl it complclcly by 
the leflcctions lie made, and Ihobc he occasioned I n 
shoit, Corneille Vs bom for tragedy, as Molicic foi 
comedy. Molierc, indeed, knew his own genius 
sooner, and w as not less happy in piocining applaii^e^, 
though it often happened to him a^ to Coincillcy 

V Ignorance VEi ; cm a sc<> nafs'sontes plh cs 
En liahii de Marqms^ cn lobe's dc Comiessc^, 
Vinssenl pour diffamei ion chef-d’onivre nouecau, 
Ei secouer la tele ci Vemh oil le plus beau. 

But, without taking any fai ther notice of the time at 
which either came to the knowledge of his own 
genius, let us suppose that the powders of tiagedy 
and comedy w'eie as equally shaied between Molieie 
and Coineille^ as they aie diflbient in then own 
nature, and then nothing more wall remain than to 
compaie the several difficulties of each composition, 
and to rate those difficulties together wdnch are 
common to both. 

It appears, fust, that the tragick poet has in his 
subject an ad\ antage o\ei the comick, for he takes it 
from histoiy, and his rival, at least in the moie 
elevated and splendid comedy, is obliged to form it 
by his owm imention Now% it is not so easy as it 
might seem to find comick subjects capable of a new 
and pleasing foim, but histoiy is a souice, if not 
inexhaustible, yet ceitainly so copious as never to 
leave the genius aground It is true, that invention 
seems to have a widei field than history • i eal facts ai e 
limited 111 their number, but the facts which may be 
feigned have no end, but though, in this ie=;pect„ 

invention 
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jmention may be nlloucd to ha\e thead\antnge is 
thedifTiculty of imentmgto be accounted asnothing ? 
To make a tragedy is to get materials togethei, and 
-to make use of them like a skilful architet t, but to 
make a comedy, is to biii|d like yEsop m the air 
IS in lain to boast that the compass of inicntion 
IS as wide as the extent of desire eiery thing is 
limited, and the mind of man like e\ery thing else 
Besides, iiii e ntion must be in^ronformit} to n iture, 
but distinct and remarkable characters are ^ ery rare 
in nature herself Mohae Ins got hold on the 
pimcipal touches of ndicule If an} man should 
bring charac ers less strong, he will be m danger of 
diilness Where Comedy is to be kept up by 
subordinate personages, it is in great d mger All 
the force of a picture muat anse from the principal 
persons and not from the multitude clustered up 
together In the same manner, a comedy, to be 
good, must be supported b} a single striking cln 
racter, and not by under parts 
But, qn the contran tngick characters arc m ith- 
out number, though of them the general outlines are 
limited but dissimulation, jealousy, policy ambi 
tion, desire of dominion, and other interests and 
passions are \anous without end, and take a thou- 
sand different forms in diffbient situations of histo } , 
so that asjpng as there is tiagedi , tlicie ma} be aUva} s 
npidt} Thus the jealous and dissembling Milh 
riihte^, so Inppil} painted b} Pa me, will not stand 
in the \\a} of a poet who shall attempt a jealous and 
dissembling Tw nuf Hie storm} iio^ence of an 
Achilles will alwa}sleaie roqra lor the stormy mo - 
jejiceof -llevander 

E 3 
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But the case is very difleient with a-\aiice, trifling 
vanity, liypocrisy, and other \ ices, considered as ridi- 
culous It V ould be safci to double and ti cldc all the 

tiagedics of our greatest pools, and use all their sub- 
jects o-\ei andoiei, as has been done with CEdipiis 
and Sopimmha, than to bung egain upon the stage in 
flve acts a Misei', a Citizen fin ned Gentleman^ a 
Tariuffe^ and other subjects sufli cient ly known Not 
that these populai \ ices are less capable of dn ei sifica- 
tion, orarclessvaiicdbydiffeientciicumstances, than 
the Vices and passions of heroes, but that if they 
weie to be brouglit ovei again in comedies, 1 hey 
would be less distinct, less exact, less forcible, and, 
consequently, less applauded Pleasantry and ridicule 
,-must be more strongly marked than heroism and 
pathos, which support themselves by their own foice. 
Besides, though these two things of so diffcienfe 
natuies could support Ihemsehes equally in equal 
variety, which is very far from being the case, yet 
comedy, as it now stands, consists not m incidents, but 
in characters Now it is b}’- incidents only that cha- 
racters are divci sided, as well upon the stage of co- 
medy, as upon the stage of life Comedy, as Moliei c 

has left it, lescmbles the pictuies of manneis drawn 
by the celebrated La Brunei e AV'oiild any man after 
him venture to diaw them over again, he would expose 
Inraself to the fate of those w ho hav e vcntui ed to con- 
tinue them For instance, what could we add to his 
character of the Absent Man ? Shall w^c put Inm in 
othei ciicumstances? The principal stiokes of ab- 
sence of mind will always be the same, and thcic 
are only those striking touches which are flt foi a 
comedy, of which the end is painting after nature, but 

with 
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Tvith tength TOcl spugiitliness like the designs of 
•Callot If comed_j -w ere among tis v, Int it is m Spam, 
ia kind of romance, consisting of m inj circumstances 
5>nd intngne perplcs-ed and disent'^ngled so as to 
surprise if it \\ as nearly the same a\ ith that n Inch 
Cm / 7ci//e practised in Ins time, if like that of 7 >/ (Mice, 
it v» ent no f n*ther than to draw the common portraits 
*f simplt. nature, and show us fathers, sons, and 
rivals notwithstandingtheuniformitj, which would 
^luajs prevail as 111 the plvysof Tc/cmcc, and pro 
hablj in those of Meiiamler, w horn lie imitated in his 
four first pieces, there would always be a resource 
found either in -variety of incidents, hke tliose of the 
Spaniards^ or in the repetition of the same characteis 
jn the w ay of Terence but the ca e is now \ ciy dif 
ferent, the pubhek c ills for new characters and no 
•thing else Multiplicit} of accidents, and the labo- 
rious contiii ance of an intrigue, are not now allowed 
to shelter a we ik genius that would find great conve- 
niencies m that w ay of vrritmg Nor does it suit the 
taste of corned) , \v luchiequtres an airless constrained, 
and such freedom md case of manners as admits 
nothing of the lomantick She leaves a!l the pomp of 
sudden ev ents to the novels or little romances, whirh 
were the diver<?ion of the lost age She allows nothing 
but a succession of characters resembling natui-d, and 
f ilhng in without any apparent contrivance Racine 
has likewise taught us to give to traged) the same 
simplicity of air and action , he Ii is endeav cured to 
disentangle it fiom that great number of incident'?, 
which made it rather i stud) than div ersion to the 
audience, and which show the poet not so much ta 
abound iij invention as to be deficient ju taste But, 

« z 4 notvvith- 
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notwithstanding all that he has done, oi that we can, 
do:, to make it simple, it will always haie the advan- 
tage over comedy in the number of its subjects, be- 
cause it admits mo’ e variety of situations and events^ 
which give varietj'^ and novelty to the characters. 

A misei, copied after natuie, will always be the miser 
of Plauiiisoi Moliere , but a Nero, or a pi nice like 
Nfero, will not always be the hero of Racine. Comedy 
admits of so little intrigue, that the miser cannot bq 
shown m any such position as will make his picture 
new , but the gieat events of tragedy may put Nero 
in such circumstances as to make him wholly another 
character 

1 

But, m the second place, over and above the sub- 
jects, may we not say something concerning the final 
purpose of comedy and traaedy The purpose of 
the one is to divert, and the other to hiove ; and of 
these two, which is the easier ? To go to the bottom 
of those purposes, to movejs to strike those strings of 
the iieart which is most natural, teirour and pity to 
divert IS to make one laugh, a thing which indeed is 
natural enough, but more delicate The gentleman 
and the rustick have both sensibility and tenderness of 
heart, perhaps in greater or less degree , but as they 
are men alike, the heart is moved by the same 
touches They both love likewise to send their 
thoughts abroad, and to expand themselves m mer- 
riment, but the springs vvdnch must be touched 
for this purpose, are not the same in the gentle- 
man and the lustick The passions depend on — 
natuie, and men iment upon education The clown 
will laugh at a waggery, and the gentleman only at 
a stroke of delicate conceit. The spectators of a 

-tiagcdv, 

O c •/ ‘i 
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tnged^, if they li'’'ve but n little knowledge, nre 
nlmost nil onn Ie\cl , but with rca|)ect to comedy, 
wehn^L tbroL cl if not more, the people the 
lenrned, and the coi rt If there nre ceitnin c i^es in 
w hich all ma} be corapi chended in the term people 
thife IS not ont of those ca^cs "W Ir te\ cr father Uupin 
maj say about it wc ore more willing e\cn to admire 
^lian to Hugh Every man that has anj power of 
distinction Hughs as rarely os the philosopher ad 
mue«, for w e aie not to reckon tho'^c fits of laughter 
which are not incited b\ nature and winch are guen 
merely to compl u ance to respect, flatters, '^nd^ood 
humour , such as bieak out at sa'vnurs which pre 
tend to smaitiic sin a««embho'' The laughter of the 
theatre is of auotliei st imp Erciy readei md spec- 
tatoi judges of Wit lusown simdard andmeisures 

it by his cap'^city orbj hi& condition the dillercnt 
cap icitiea and conditionsof men make them dn erled, 
on very different occtbion If, theic^ore ivc epn 
sider the end of the tra^ick and comic! poet the co- 
median mu the imolvcd in much mo o difficulties 
without taking mthe obstructions to be encountered 
eqinllj bybotlj m an art which consists in raising 
the passions, or the mirth of i great multitude 1 he 
tragedian Ins little to do but to loflqct upon Ins own 
thought, and draw fiom liis heut tho c«cntimpnts 
ivhicli will certainh make their waj to the hearts of 
otheis, if lie found them in Iiis own 7 he other must 
take many form^ and chaiijjC him clf ilmost into as 
many persons, os he undcitakes to •'aljsfy and 
di\ ert 

It ma) be said that, if genius bp suppo ed eqinb 
pnd success supposed to depend iipoii genin'; the 

business 
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business will be equally easy and clifficult to one 
author and to the other This objection is of no 
weight ; for the same question still recuis, which is, 
whether of these two kinds of genius is more valuable 
or more rare. If we proceed by example, and not 
by reasoning, we shall decide I think in iavoiir of 
comedy. 

It may be said, that, if merely ait be considered, 
it will require deeper thoughts to form a plan just and 
■simple, to produce happy surprises without apparent 
contrivance j to carry a passion skilfull}’- through its 
gradations to its height; to arrive happily to the end 
by always moving fiom it, as Ithaca seemed to dy 
IJlysses , to unite the acts and scenes 5 and to raise 
by insensible degiees a striking edifice, of v/liich the 
least meut shall be exactness of propoition. It may 
be added, that in comedy this aid is infinitely less, 
for there the characters come upon the stage with 
very little artifice or plot : the whole sclieme is so 
connected that we see it at once, and the plan and 
disposition of the parts make a small part of its excel- 
lence, in compaiison of a gloss of pleasantry diffused 
over each scene, which is more the happy effect of a 
lucky moment, than of long consideration 

These objections, and many otheis, u inch so fiuit- 
ful a subject might easily suggest, it is not difficult 
to refute ; and if we were to judge by the impiession 
made on the mind by ti agedies and comedies of equal 
excellence, peihaps, when we examine those impres- 
sions, it will be found that a sally of pleasantly, 
which diverts ail the world, reqmied moie thought 
than a passage which gave the highest pleasure m 
tragedy ; and to this determination we shall be more 

inclined 
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inclined 11 hen a closer examination shall show 
us, that a happ;j icin of tragedy is opened ind 
cffiwed at less expense, than a iicll placed wit- 
ticism in coniedt has required merely to assign its 
place 

It would be too much to dwell long upon such a 
digression , and as I hate no btisiiiLSs to decide the 
question, I Icai c both that and my arguments to the 
taste of each particular leader, who will find what 
IS to be said for 01 against it My purpose was only 
to say of comedj , considered as a w ork of genius, 
all that a man of letters can be supposed to deIn er 
without departing from Ins character, and avitliout 
palliating m anj degree the corrupt use which has 
been almost alwajs made of an exhibition which m 
Its nature might be imioeent , but has been vicious 
from the time that it has been infected with the 
atickedness of men It is not for public exhibitions 
that I am now writing, but for literary inquiiaes 
The stage is too much frequented, and books too 
much neglected 1 et it is to the literature of Greece 
and Some that we arc indebted foi that valuable 
taste, winch will be insensibly lost by the aflected 
negligence w Inch now prei uls of having recourse to 
originals If reason has been a considerable gaiper, 
it must be confessed that taste has been somewhat 
a loser 

To return to Ansinphanes So manj great men 
of antiquity, through a long succession of ages, 
dow n to our times ha\ c set a v alue upon his w orks, 
that we cannot natuiall^ suppose them contemptible, 
notwithstanding the essential faults w ith w Inch he 
may be justly reproached It is sufficient to saj 

that 
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that be as esteemed hy P la lo and CkeiO'^ and to 
conclude by that Inch do ediini most bcnciii, but 
full falls short of justification, the strong and 
sprightly eloquence of St C!u^<;o^(Gm chev/ its sup- 
port fiom the masculine and \igorons atticism of 
this saicastic comedian, to uhom the father paid 
,the same legaid as Alerandei to Hoviei^ that of 
putting his moiks under his pillom, that he might 
read them at night hefoie he slept, and in the inoui»- 
ing as soon as he au aked. 
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I ' [[■'nus I line giicn n flitliful SnmroM^ of 

•A c\tnct of llic remains of. if ra/fl il'<'f‘‘i rerttclc> 
- irealeil of m 

phmics Tint I Im e not slion ii them in iIms diFcoursc 
their true form, I am not afroid tint ant bodi mil 
compl nil I hate gitcn an iccount of ct«.rt thing as 
far as it t as consistent tt ilh mor il dccenct "Vo pen, 
liottcter cjnica! oi heathenish, tt ouhl a entnro to 
prodfice in open daj the hornd pas ages tthicli I 
Ji tt e put out of sight , and in'tead of regretting any 
part that I hat e supprc'-scd, the t ci j supprts ion 
tt ill easily shon to n hat degree the Athenians tt ere 
infected tvitli licentiousness of imagination and cor- 
niption of principles Iftlic taste of antiquitt allot\» 
ns to presen e tt hat time and barbaritt liaic hitherto 
spared, mligion and t irtiic at least oblige ns not to 
spread it before the et es of mankind To end this 
tvork in an useful manner, let Us examine in a few 
ttordsthe four particulars tvhich are most stnking m 
the eleten pieces Arislophanes 

II The first is the character of the Clnractcr of 
ancient comedj, tihich has no likeness ancient come 
to anj thin' in nature Its genius is so 

mid 
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wild and sliance, that it scarce admits a definition. 
In what class of comedy must we place it ? It ap- 
pears to me to be a species of u riting by itself If 
we had Philo ^ Eiipohs, Crifuius, Ameip-‘ 

sias, and so many other cclebiated rnals of Ausfo- 
phanes^ of -whom all that we can find aie a few fiag- 
ments scatteied in Plutarch, Athemas, and Suida^, 
we m .ght compare them with our poet, settle the 
general scheme, observe the minuter difiercnces, and 
form a complete notion of their comick stage But 
for want of all this wc can fix only on 
and it IS true that he may be m some measure suffi- 
cient to furnish a telcrabic judgment of the old co- 
medy I for if we behev’^e him, and who can be better 
credited ? he was the most daring of all his birthien 
the poets, who piactised the same kind of wilting. 
Upon this supposition we may conclude, that the 
comedy of those days consisted in an allegoiy diawn 
out and continued , an allegory never lery icgiilar, 
but often ingenious, and almost always earned be- 
yond strict propriety, of satire keen and biting, but 
diversified, spnghtly and unexpected , so that the 
wound was given befoie it was peiceived Their 
points of satire weie thundeibolts, and their wild 
figures, with their variety and quickness, had the 
effect of lightning. Their imitation was earned even 
to resemblance of peisons, and their common enter- 
tainments was a parody of rival poets joined, if I may 
so express it, with a parody of manners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader 
that which he will ah eady have perceived better than 
myself I have no design to anticipate his reflections , 
and therefore shall only sketch the picture, which he 

must 
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must finish by himself he u ill pursue the subject fir- 
ther, and form to himself a\icw of the common and 
domestichlifeof the Uhenians, of which this kind of 
comecTj ms a picture, with some aggrintion of the 
features he w ill bi mg w ithm his \ lew pII the customs, 
manneis, nd Mae's and the whole clnracttr of the 
people of Athens By bringing all theaC togtthei he 
will fi\. m his mind an indelible idea of a people m 
wliomsomany contiaiielie^ weieunited, andwho in 
a manner that can scarce be expressed connected 
nobilitj wath thecastof //M/^,wistlomwithmadnc 5 % 
rage foi novelty with a bigotry for intiquitj the 
pohtetTcss of a monarch) with the roughness of a re- 
publick, refinemen with coarseness independence 
with shverj haughtiness witl| servile compliance, 
sev^erit) of manners wath debaucher) akindof irre- 
hgion with piet) Wc shall do this m leading asm 
travellnijs through dideiMitnatioiij.wcmakcout'selves 
masters, of then cin acier^ b} combining their differ- 
ent appeal anccs and reflecting upon w hat vve see 
HI Tliegovcnimentof^Me/i makes 'j'hego^eni- 
a fine part of the ancient corned) In ment of the 
most statestlie master) of government is 
conffntd within the walls of the cabinets, even m 
commonwealths it does not pass but through five or 
si\ heads who rule thoce th it think themselves the 
lulers Ontor) dares not touch It and comedy stilt 
less Cicero him«elf did not speak freely upon so 
nice a subject as the Boman commonvv ealth but the 
ithenian eloquci ce wis infbmied of the whole 
secret and searches the recesses of the human mind, 
to fetch it out and expose it to the people Demos-' 
ibents^ and his contempoianes, speak with a freedom 

at 
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at which nic astonished, iiolu iHistanding the 
notion \\ c ha^ e of apopiiiai go\crniTif ill, vet at vhat 
time but this did comedy mlvenliiic to claim the ^amc 
rights w ith ci\ il eloquence ? Tiic Jiahim comedy of 
the last age, all daimg as i. va*', could foi its bold- 
ness come into no competition v ilh the ancient It 
was limited to general sntiic, vhich wa> sometimes 
earned so far, that tlie malignity Vvas oicrlooked in 
an attention to the v ild cxaggei ation, tlie unexpected 
strokes, the pungent wit, and the malignity con- 
cealed undei such ^rild flights as became tlie clia- 
racter of //c?; /c(/u/^/ But though it so fai i cscmbled 
Aui,tophaiic<>, oui age is yet at a gical distance fiom 
his, and the Italian comedv from his scenes But 
with respect to the hbeity of censuring the go'iein- 
raent, there can be no coinpaiison made ol one age 
or corned}* vith another AuAophane^ is the only 
wTilerof his kind, and is foi that icason of the liighcst 
\ alue. A powei ful stale set at llie 1 icral of Gi c«r, is 
the subject of his meiriinent, and that meirmicntis 
allowed by the state itself Tins ajipears to us an 
inconsistencv ; but it is tiuc tliat it uas the inteicst 
of the slate to allow it, though not alua-ys without 
inconvemency It was a icsti aint ujion the ambition 
and tyianny of single men, amattci of great impor- 
tance to a people so veiy jealous of then libcity, 
C&077, Alcihiadc^, Lamachu^, and many other gcneials- 
and' magistrates, v/ere kept under by fear of the 
comick strokes of a poet so little cautions as A? isto-^ 
phanes . He v/as once indeed m danger of paying dear 
for his wit He professed, as he tells us himself, to 
be of great use by his wi itings to the state , and rated 
Ins merit so high as to complain that he was not re- 
warded. 
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warded But, under pretence of tins publick spirit, 
he spared no part of the puhlick conduct, neither 
nas government, councils revenues, popuhr assem- 
blies, secret proceedings in judicature, choice of 
ministers, the government of the nobles, or that of 
the people spared 

The Acharnians, the Peace, and the Birds, arc eter 
nal monuments of the boldness of the poet, vvho was 
not afraid of censiiimg the government for the obsti- 
nate continuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking 
new ones and feeding itself with wild imaginations, 
and running to destruction as it did foi an idle point 
of honour 

Nothing can be more reproachful to the Athenians 
than his play of the Knights, where he represents 
under an allegory that may be easily seen through, 
the nation of the Athenians as an old doting fellow 
tricked by a new man, such as Cleon and ins com- 
panions, vvho were of the same stamp 

A single glance upon Lysishata and the Female 
Oiatars must raise astonishment when the Athenian 
pohej IS set below the schemes of women, whom the 
author make^r ridiculous for no other leason than to 
bring contempt upon their husbands, who held the 
jielm of government 

The Wasps isvvritten to expose the madness of 
people for law suits and litigations and a multitude of 
iniquities are laid open 

Itmay easily be gathered, that notw ithstanding the 
vv ise laws of Solon, w Inch they still professed to follow, 
the gov ernment was falling into decaj for w e are not 
to understand the ]est of Aristophanes in the literal 
sense It i& plain that the corruption, though vi e 
should suppose it but half ns much as we are told, 

VoL III r was 
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%vas very gieat, for il ended in Iho de-tnielion of 
Afhem, which could scnicc iai‘-c head again, after 
it had been lahcn by Ly earnin' Though \\c con- 

sider /L? 9 /e/; as a comick wii ter who dcaL in 
exaggcialion, and bring doun ins sjouc^ to tlieir 
true standard, ^^e still find that the fnndamentaL of 
their go\ eminent fad in almost all the essential 
points. That the people wcic iineigled by men ol 
ambition, that all counciL and dcciecs had theli 
oiminal m factious combinations , that avarice and 
pi ivate mtcicst animated all then pohc}' to the hint 
of the pubhek ; that then rc\cnuc^ norc ill managed, 
then allies impropcily treated; that then good citizens 
were saciificed, and the bad jnit in places, that a 
mad eagerness for judicial litigation took up all their 
attention within, and that t\ar \\ as made without, 
not so much ^^lth wisdom and piccantion, as with 
tcmeiity and good luck , that the lo\ o of no\ elty and 
fashion in the manner of managing tlic piibhck aflairs 
•was a madness umvci sally pi e\ alent, and that Mclan- 
thins says in Plutarch, the republick of Athens ^^as 
continued only by the peipctual discoid of those that 
managed its affairs This i emcdicd the dishonour b}'' 
pieseivmg the equilibrium, and was kept always in 
action bj'- eloquence and comedy 

This IS what m genei al ^may he drawm from the 
reading Aristophanes The sagacity of the leaders 
will go faither they wull compaie the different foim^ 
of government by which that tumultuous people 
endeavoured to i cgulate or inci ease the democi acy, 
which foims ■were all fatal to the state, because tlicy 
•w ere not built upon lasting foundations, and liad all 
m them the principles of destiuction A stiange 
contrwccnce it ivas to peipctuale a state by changing 
■v .the 
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the jmt propoition vhich had tv laely settled 
htUv een the nobles and the people , and b> opening 
a gate to the «hdful ambition of those vv ho had art or 
<}our tgt enongh to force tliemselv'es into the got ern 
ment by meins of the people whom they flattered 
with protections tint they migiit moie certainly 
■crush them. 

IV \notlier part of the avOrhs of .jijjg tragick 
Ai istophanes are his pleasant leflections poets rallied 
aipon the most celebiated poets , the shafts which he 
letis fl} at the three heroes of tragedy ind particularly 
at LitripideSy miglit incline the reader to believ e that 
iie had little esteem for those great men , and that 
prohabH the spectators that applauded him were of 
his opinion This conclusion would not be )ust as I 
inve already shown by arguments, which, if I had 
not offered them the reader might have discovered 
better than I But that I may Jeive no room for 
objections and prevent any shadow of captiousness, 
I shall V enture to observe, that posterity w ill not con- 
sider llacine os less a master of the Trerch stage be 
oaii«ie his pH^s weie ridiculed b^ parodies Parody 
alw aj sfi\es upon the best pieces and w as more to the 
'taste of the Grcels than to oars At pre'?ent the high 
theatres give it up tostaj^esof infenoi rmk, but in 
Athens the comick thtitie considered parody as its 
principal ornament, foi are wn which is worth ex- 
amining The ancient comedy was not like ours, a 
acniotcand delicate imitation, it was the ait of gross 
mimickrj and would have been supposed to have 
-misstd Its aim had it not copied the mien, the walk, 
the dress, the motions of the f ice of those w horn it cx- 
Iiibited Xovv parody is an imitation of tins kind , it 
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is a change of bcuons to builesqiie, a slight vana-i 
tion of words, inflection of voice, or an imperceptible 
ait of mimickiy Parody is to poetry as ama'^qne 
to a face As the tiagedies of EKhyhis, of Sophocles, 
o^ Eui'ipides, were much in fashion, and-neio 
known by memoi}’^ to the people, the paiodies upon 
them would natuially stiike and please, when they 
iveie accompanied by the giimaccs of a good 
comedian, who mimicked with aichncns asoi ’ouscha- 
racter Such is the malignity of human iiatine : we 
love to laugh at those whom n o esteem most, and by 
this make oui selves some lecompense foi the un- 
willing homage which we pay to mei it The pai odies 
upon these poets made by AiislQphane'i, ought to be 
ponsidered lather as encomiums than satiies They 
give us occasion to examine wdiethei the ciiticisms 
aie just or not m themselves: but what is more 
impoitant, thej'- afford no proof that Eiiripida oi his 
predecessors v/anted the esteem Ai islopkaiies oi his 
age. The statues laised to their honour, the lespect 
paid by the Athenians to their wiitings, and the 
careful pi esen’^ation of those WTitmgs themseh es, aie 
immortal testimonies m their favour, and make it 
unnecessary foi me to stop any longer upon so 
plausible a solution of so fiivolous an objection 

Fiequent ridicule V. The most troublcsomc difficulty, 
of the gods and that which, so far as 1 know’’, has not 

yet been cleared to satisfaction, is the contemptuous 
manner m wdneh Aiistophanes tieats the gods 
Though I am persuaded mmy owm mind that I have 
found the tiue solution of this question, I am not 
sine that it wall make mote impiessioii than that of 
Bownij wdio contents himself wuth saying, that 

pvery 

> 
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fe^ery thing \ nsallonecl to the comick poets, and 
thit e\fen Atheism ^^'ls permitted to the licentious 
ness of the stage that the AtUeniaiis applauded all 
that made them laugh, and believed ih'xt Jupiter 
himself laughed u ith them at the smart sa^ mgs of 
a poet Mr C6lhej,2in.Englt<hman inhisiemarks 
upon then stag^attempts to piove that Aristophanes 
u as an open Atheist For m^ part I*am not satisfied 
with the account either of one or the other, and 
think it better to V enture a new system, of which I 
have already diopt some hints in this noik The 
truth is that the Athenians professed to be great 
laughers, aU\ a^ s ready for merriment on ulntevetf 
fiubject But it cannot be conceived that Aristo 
phaues should without punishment, publish himself 
an A heist, unless we suppose that Atheism was the 
opinion hkevv ise of the spectatois, and of the judged 
commissioned to e\amine the plajs and jet thi^ 
cannot be suspected of thosewho boasted themselves 
themostreligiousnation andnatunllythemostsiiper* 
stitious of all Greece IIovv^ can we suppose those to 
be Atheists who pas-^ed sentence upon Diagoras, So 
crates, and Alcibiadei, lor impiety? These are glann^^ 
inconaistencies To say like M Boiviu, for sake of 
getting clear of the d i fficul ty, that 41 l ibtades, Soci ates, 
and Diagoras, attacked religion seriously, and were 
therefore not allowed, hut that Aristophanes did it m 
jesh or \\ as authorised by custom would be to trifle 
w ith the difiicultj and not to clear iti Though the 
Athenians loved mernment, it is not likely that if 

Aristophanes hudpToioshedAthoi^m thej would have 
*!pared him moie than Socrates, w ho had as much life 
and pleasantry m his discourses as the poet in his 
r 3 comedies 
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'comedies The pungent i aillci of Au^tophancs, nnd 
the fondness of \\\c Athcniam foi it, arc theicfoic not 
the tiuc icason ^\\iy ilie poet uas spared when 
Socrates ^^as condemned^ I shall nov/ «ohe tlin 
fpieslion with great bievity. 

The tiue answei to this question is given by Pln- 
iaich mhis treatise of reading of the poets Plufmch 
attempts to pro^^ that youth is nottobe prohibited the 
leading of the poets, but to be cautioned again'^t such 
paits as may have bad effects They arc fiist to be 
pi epossesed w ith this leading principle, that poetry I'y 
false and fabulous He then enumerates at length lh<^ 
fables which Hower and other poets have invented 
about their deities, and concludes thus ‘AVhen 
therefore theie is found m poetical compositions any 
thing sti angc and shocking, w ilh i espccl to gods, or 
demigods, or concerning the viitiie of any excellent 
“and lenovvned chaiacteis, he that should icceive 
“ these fictions as truth would be coiiupted by an 
“ erroneous opinion : but he that always keeps in his 
“mind the fables and allusions, which it is the 
“ business of poetry to contiive, will not be iiijuied 
“ by these stories, nor i eceive any ill impressions upon 
“ his thoughts, but will be ready to censuie hmiselC 
“ if at any time he happens to be aiiaid, lest Nep- 
tune in his rage should split the earth, and lay open 
“ the infernal legions ” Some pages aflerwaids, he 
tells us, “ Tliat lehgion is a thing difficult of com- 
“ piehension, and above the understanding of poets, 
“ which it is,” says he, “ necessary to hav e m mind 
“ when we read their fables ” 

The theicfoic had their fables, wdiich they 

jlistiiiguislied fiom their religion, for no one can be* 
' peisuaded 
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■pctsinded tint Oitd intended liis Metamorphoses 
1 true rdpresent ition of the religion of the Bomans 
'Rlie poets -nero illoned their iimgilmtions about 
their gods ns things at Inch Into no regard to the 
piihhck norship Upon this principle, I saj, as 
I said before, there tt is amongst the Pagans tn o 
sorts of religion , one a poetical, and a re il religion 
One practical, the other theatrical a im tliologj for 
the poets, a theology for use Rlic} had fables, and 
a norsliip ttliich thoH;,h founded upon fiblc, tias 
jetterj diHerent 

Mideoras, SocraUs, Plato, and the philosophers of 
Athens, tilth Cicero, their admirer, and the other pre- 
tended 11 ISC men of Borne, are men bj thcmseli es 
These iieie the Atheists tilth rcsjiect to the ancients 
tVe must not thoicforo look into Plato, oi into Caero 
for the real religion of t\>cPagans asdistmct from the 
fabulous These tiiO authors imolie tliemselies m 
the clouds, that their opmioiismaj not be discolored 
Ihe^ durst not openly attack the real religion, but 
dcstroj ed It bj attacking fable 

To distinguish here iiith cxactne s the agreement 
or difference betneen fible and religion, is not at 
present my intention it is not caS) * to slioiv ii ith 
canctnessivliattias the Athenian notion of the nature 
of the gods 11 horn they tiorshippcd Plutaich him 
self tells us, that this ii os a thing lery difficult for the 
philosophers ItiSsuflicientformotlnttheinytliology 
•and theology of the incicnts iicrc different at the bot- 
tom , that the names of the gods continued the same , 
and tint long custom gave Up one to the c iprices of 

I 

• See St Paul upon the subject of the Tgnoto Deo 
F4 


the 
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the poets, without supposing the other affected b/ 
them This being once settled upon the authority of 
the ancients themselves, I am no longer surprised to 
Jupiter, Minerm, Neptune, appear upon 

the stage in the comedy of Aristophanes , and at the 
same time leceivmg incense m the temples of Athens. 
This is, in my opinion, the most reasonable account of 
a thing so obscure ; and I am ready to give up my 
system to any other, by which the Athenians shall 
be made moie consistent with themselves; those 
Athenians who sat laughing at the gods of Aristo- 
phanes, while they condemned Soci ates for having 
appealed to despise the gods of his country 
The Mm, and A word IS tiow to be spolten of 

Pantomimes, the Mivii, which had some relation to 
comedy This appellation was, by the Greeks and 
Romans, given to ceitain dramatic perfoimances, and 
to the actors that played them The denomination 
sufficiently shows, that their art consisted m imitation 
and buffoonery ' Of their woiks, nothing, or very 
little, is remaining , so that they can only be con- 
■ sideiedby the help of some passages m authors: fiom 
which little IS to be leavned that deserves consideia- 
tion I shall extract the substance, as I did with 
respect to the chorus, without losing time, by de- 
fining all the different species, or producing all the 
quotations, which would gi\ e the leader moi e trouble 
than instruction. He that desires fuller instructions 
may lead Vossius, Valois, Saumaises, and Gataker,. 
of whose compilations, however learned, I should 
think It shame to be the author 

The Mimi had then original from comedy, of which 
at its first appearance they made a pait, for their 

mimiok 
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inimiclc'ictors alvvaj s played and exhibited grotesque 
(lances m tlie comedies The jealousy of rualship 
-iftenvards broke them off from the comick actors, 
and made them a company by themsehes But to 
secure their reccptiouj they borrowed from comedy 
all its drollery, wildness, grossness, and licentious 
ness This amusement they added to then dances 
and they produced what are now called farces or 
burlettas These firces had not the regularity or 
delicacy of comedies, they ueie only a succession 
of single scenes contrned to raise laughter formed 
or unravelled without order and without connection- 
They had no other end but to make tlie people laugh 
Now and then there might be good sentences, hke 
the aentenccs of P Syitts, that aie yet left us, but 
the groundwork was low comedy, and any tlimg of 
greater dignity drops in bv chance M^e must how 
ever imagine, that this odd species of the drama rose 
at length to «omeuhat a higher charactei since we 
are told that Plalo the philosophei laid the Mimi of 
Sophron under his pillow, and they were found there 
after his death But in general we may say with 
truth, that it always discovered the meanness of its 
original, like a false pretension to nobility, m which 
the cheat is always discovered through the conceal 
ment of fictitious splendour 

These liliini were of two sorts of which the length 
wasdifferent, butthepurposesthesamc The Mtmi 
of one species were short, those of the other long 
and not quite so grotesque These two 1 inds were 
subdivided into many species distinguished by the 
dresses and characters, such as show drunkards, 
pliysicnns, men, and women 


Thus 
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TliXis far of ihc Greeks The T\omans liaving 
boil owed of them the moie noble sliov.s of tiagcdy 
and coined3% were not content idl the) had their 
ihapsodies They had their plampcile^, \\ ho played 
T/ith -flat soles, that they might ha\ c the more agdity ; 
and their Saimwm, who-c head nas ‘:hared, that 
they might box the better Thric is no need of 
naming here all nho had a name foi these duel sinus 
nmong the Greeks and Romans T ha\ e said enough, 
and perhaps too much of this abnition of comedy, 
which drew upon itself the contempt of good men, 
the censures of the magisliatcs, and the indignation 
of the fathers of the churcli 

Another set of pla^^cis neio called Pantomimes • 
these weie at least so fai picfei.lhle to the foimer, 
that they gaie no ohcnco to the eni^ Tiioy s])okc 
only to the eyes, but with such art of exjircssion, 
that without the uttciancc of a single nord, they 
repiescnted, as we aic told, a complete tragedy or 
comedy, m the same mannci as dumb Jlaileqiim is 
exhibited on our theatres These Panlonmncs among 
the Greeks hist mingled singing with their dances 3 
afterwaids, about the time of Livins And? omens, 
the songs weie pei formed by one pait, and the 
dances by anotliei. Aflciwaids, 111 the time of 
Augustus, when they w'cie sent for to Rome, for the 
cliveisions of the people, whom he had enslaved, tliey 
played comedies without songs 01 vocal utieiance j 
but by the sprightlmess, activit}’’, aiid'cfficacy of their 

, It IS the licentiousness of tlic Mt 7 in and P(t7i{om7i)ics, against 
which the censure of the Holy Fathers paiticulaily breaks out, 
as against a thing 11 regular and indecent, \\ithout supposing it 
much connected with the cause of leligion. 


gestiiies; 
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tjc«;tiires, or, ns Scdojnns ApoUinai is e\pre<?SLt.it, dnujis 
faiicibusy et hqnente the^ not only o'^lubitetl 

things nnd passions, but cien the most dehente dis- 
tinctions of passions nntl the slightest tirciimsfn'nccs 
of facts We must not however in\agme ni leas+ 111 
in} opinion, that the did litei-'ilK lepie- 

sent regiilir tragedies or chmedies bv the nifefi mo-^ 
tiops of then bodies e ma\ ]Ustlv dcte*minc 
notw ithstnnding nil their ngiht} , then repi esentations 
nould at Iastbe\er} incomplete jetuemaysup- 
po e, with good reason that their action was \ciy 
iuelvj oudthatthe art of imitation wcntgieatlengths, 
since it raised the admiration of the u i^est men* and 
made tlie people mad with eagerne*^ et u hen wc 
read that one the pupil of one Pijladcs m the 

lime of Augustus dii ided the applauses of the people 
with his master, when they repre ented Oedipiis, or 
ivhen tells us that plajed/tdo 

and other things, of the same I ind, it 15 not easy to 
belieie that a single man, iritliout speaking h wordj 
could e vhibit tragedies 01 comedies, Ind make start? 
and bounds supply the phee of vocal articulation 
KotWitlis^anding the obscurity of this whole lnauer> 
one ma^ know what to admit as tertam or hoW far 
a representation < ould be ca’Tied b} dance posture, 
nndgnmace Amongthese artificial dancO ,ofwhiCh 
wbknow nothing but the names, theie was as early 
as the time of Irisiophane^ some cxtiOmel^^ indecent 
These were continued in Ita^y from the time of Au~ 
gustus long aftci thceiiipciois It was a pubbek mis 
chief which contributed m some measure to the de 
cay and rum of the Jdoman empue To hare a due 
detestation of these licentious entertainments there is 


no 
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no need of any iccomscto llic falliors , the •wisoi^ 

tell iis\cryplainl3nvhat they llioiii^litoflhcm 
lhave madcthis mention of the Mnni and PcmfommcSi 
only to show how the most noble of pnblick specta- 
cles were coi 1 upted and abused, and to conduct the 
readei to the end thioiigh e^ cry road, and thiongli all 
the by-paths of human u it, ft om lloma and E'^cJiylus 


to onr own time. 

■\Vandcnngs of VII That wc may c'OiK hide this woik 
Smd m’fte app'y'"g tl'e principle^ laid do« n at 
birth and pi 0- the beginning, and extend it tliiongh 
trTcalrcprc-'"' ^^e nholc, I desii c the I eadei to recur 
sentaiions to that point v'hci c I havc represented 
the human mind as beginning the conise of the 
drama. The choi us was fii st a hjnnn to Bacchus^ pi o- 
duced b}’’ accident , ait bi ought it to pei feet ion, and 
delight made it apubhek dncisio'i Thespis made a 
single actor play befoie the people , this u as the be- 
ginning of theatrical shows taking the idea 

the Iliad and Odijsscy, animated, if I maj' so ex- 
piess it, the epick poem, and ga\c a dialogue in 
place of simple lecitation, puts the whole into action, 
and sets it bcfoie the eyes, as if it was a piesent and 
leal transaction . he 'gives the choiiis and mteiest 
in the scenes, contiivcs habits of dignity and theatii- 
cal decorations In a w oi d, he gives both to tragedj’’ j 
or, moiepiopcily, draws it ftom the bosom of the 
epick poem She made her ajipeaiance sparkling 


JLschyhts, in my opinion, as well as the other poets bis con- 
terriporancs, letained the chorus, not mciely because it was the 
fashion, but because examining tragedy to the bottom, they found 
It not rational to conceive, that an action great and splendid, like 
the revolution of a state, could pass w'lthout witnesses. 


With 
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with graces, and displ ivcd such majest) as gained 
every heart at the first view Sophocles considers 
her more neaily, \\ ith the eyes of a cntick, and finds 
that she has something still about her rough and 
snellmg he divests her of bei false ornaments, 
teaches her a more regular walk, and more familiar 
djgnitv Euripides w as of opinion, that she ought to 
receive still more softness and tenderness, he teaches 
her the new irt of pleasing simplicity, and gives 
her the dm ms of graceful negligence, so that he 
makes her stand in suspense, whether she appears 
most to ad\ antago m the dress of Sophocles sparkling 
with gems, or in that of Euripides^ which is more 
simple and modest Both indeed ire elegant, but 
the elegance IS of different kinds, between which no 
judgment as yet has decided the pn^e of superjoiity 
AVe cm iiovv trace it no farther its progress 
amongst the GrteJs \so\xi of sight We must pass 
at once to the time of Augustus wheie Apollo and 
the Muses quitted their ancient residence in Gieece 
to fix their abode in Itah; But it is \ am to ask ques- 
tions of MclpomeiiL , she is obstinately silent, and w e 
onlj know from strangers her power amongst the 
Homans Seneca endeavours to mike hei speak, 
but the gaudy show with which he rather loads than 
adorns her, makes us think that he took some plnn 
tom of 'Mdpomene for the Muse herself 
Another flight, equally rapid with tlntto Home, 
must carry us tin ough thousands of j ears, from Home 
ioTiance There in f he timCi of Ac wr XIV we see 
tlie mind of man giving birth to tngedy a second 
time asjftlie Greet tngedj had been utterly forgot 
Jn the place of E^thplus, we have our Rotrou Jn 

Co) ne\lle 
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Conwillc wc have anolhor >S'ophork^, v.nd uv Bacijir 
a second Thus is tiaE!;r(ly latsr^l fioin 

her ashes, caincdto the iilniost poiih of gicainess, 
and so dazzling lh.it she piofei-. hei'-elf to liei-.elf 
Surpnscdlo see hciself pioduccd again in France in 
fio shoit atim'', and neaily in the, same inannei .is 
nefoie in Greece, she is disposed (o belie', c that liei 
fate IS to make a shoil liansition fiom lu r birth to 
her per'* eel ion, like the goddess that issued fionitiie 
brain of Ju],i>e). 

If we look back on the other side to the lisc of 
comedy, 11 e shall see it hatched by ii/rp y/Zcf from 
the Ody’^scy of //o;»e7,m imitation of hci elde->t sister; 
but v,e seehennidei the conduct of/?;/ 9/o/;/i»(7;7r? be- 
come licentious and }>etnlant, taking ansto herself 
ivhich the magistrates ncie ohhgerl to cinsh J/c- 
natuhn i educed lici to bounds, taught her at 
once gaiety and politeness, and enabled bci to cor- 
lect vice, -wilhont fliockingtbe otienders Plaufusy 
among the Boinan^, to wbom ne mnst non pass, 
vimieci the cailici and the later comedy, and joined 
buffoonery Vv ith di licac}'" Tcj ence, u ho was better 
instructed, icceived comedy fiom ]\Icnan(hr, and siii- 
passed bis oiiginal, as he endoavoined to copy il. 
Andlas%, 7»/o?/c?'e piocluced a new species of co- 
medy, which must be placed in a class by itself, in 
opposition to that of Ai istophanes, whose manner is 
likeu ISC peculiar to liiitiself 

But such IS the weakness of the human mind, that 
when we leviewtlie successions of the diama a thud 
time, we find genius falling fi om its height, forgetting 
itself, and led astray by the love of nor city, and the 
■desire of striking out new p aths- T i aged j deg enci a1 cd 

in 
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in Greeu from the time Aristotle, and in Home after 
Augustus At Rome and Athens comedy produced 
Mtmi, pantomimes, burfctlos tricks, and farces, for 
the sake of \ariety, such is the chaiacter, and such 
the madness of the mind of man It is satisfied with 

haiing made gieat conquests and gnes them up to 
attempt others, ■which are fir from answering its 
expectation, and only enables it to discoier its owq 
folly, weakness, and denations But why should 
we be tired with standing still at the tnie point of 
perfection, when it is attuned? If eloquence he 
weined and foigets herself awhile, jet she soon 
returns to her former poipt so will it happen to o^r 
theatres if the Fiench Muses will keep the Gieek 
models in their view, and not look with disdain upon 
a ‘Stage whose mother isnatui c, avhose soul is passion 
and whose art IS simphcitv a stage which to speak 
the truth, does not perhaps equal ouis in splendour 
and elevation but which excels it m simplicity nnd 
propriety, and equals it at least in the conduct and 
dnection of those passions which maj properly affect 
an honest man and a Christian 
Toi part I shall think mjself well recom 
pensed for my labour, and shall nttaip the end which 
I had mview, if I shall in some httlemeisure reiive 
m the minds of those who purpose to mn the lound 
of polite hteiature not an immoderate and blind 
reverence hut a tme taste of intiqiutj such a taste 
as both feeds and polishes the mind and enriches it 
by enabling it to appropnatc the w ealth of forcigneis, 
and to exert its natnial fertility in exquisite prodiic 
tions, such a taste as gave the iheMoheies 

the Balkans, the Fontaines, the Patrus the Peksions, 

and 
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and many other great geniuses of the last age, all that 
theywere,andall thatlhcysMll alwa^she, such a taste 
as puts the seal of iminoi talily to those u oiks iinvlnch 
it IS discoveicd, a taste so ncccssai}^ that •without it 
%ve may be certain that the greatest pow eis of nature 
■\m 11 long continue m a slate below themsebesj for 
no man ought to alloiv himself to be flattered or ‘re- 
duced by the example of some men of genius, who 
have rather appealed to despise this taste than to 
despise it 111 reality It is true that excellent ori- 
ginals haie guen occasion, without any fault of 
their owm, to ^ ci y bad copies No man ought ‘>e\ ei el y 
to ape cither the ancients or the modems • but if it 
■was necessary to run into an extieme of one side or 
the othei , wdnch is never done by a ludicious and w ell 
diiectcd mind, itw'ould be bettci foi a wit, asfoi a 
painter, to enrich himsclfb3’'what he can take fiom 
the ancients, than to glow* poor by taking all fiom 
his ow'n stock; or openly to alTect an imitation of 
those modems w^hosemorc feilile genius has pioduced 
beauties peculiar to themsehes, and which them- 
selves only can display with glace- beauties of that 
peculiar kind, that they are not fit to be imitated by 
others, though m those who fiist invented them they 
piay bejustly esteemed, and in them only. 
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London and Wdstminster Improved- 
Illustrated by Plans 4° 1766 

To the KING 

Sir, 

The patronage of works which ha\ c a tendency 
towards ad\ ancing the happiness of mankind, na- 
turally belongs to great Prince's , and piiblick good,, 
in which publick elegance is compiised, has ever 
been the object of your Majesty’s legaid 

In the following pages your Majesty, I flattei my- 
self, will find, that I ha^ e endcavoui ed at extensive 
and gencial usefulness Knowing, tlieiefore, your 
Majesty’s eaily attention to the jiohte aits, andmoie 
paiticular affection foi the study of architcctuie, I 
was cncouiaged to hope that the work which I now 
2Diesume to lay before youi ^Majesty, might be thought 
not miwoi tliy yoiii royal fai our and that the jarotec- 
tion which your Majesty always alibi ds to those who 
mean well, mav be extended to. 

Sir, 

Youi Majesty’s 
most dutiful Subject, 
and most obedient 
and most humble Seivant, 

JOI-IN GWYNN, 
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Ad\-us s T nr \TisE on theGiODrs 1767 
To the KING 

Sin, 

Ir K the pruilegcof real greatness not to be 
iifnid of iliminution b} condescend mg to the notice 
ofbttlc things nnd I therefore, cui bolcll) ‘'Ohcjt the 
jjitron^ge of 3 oui M t|cstv to the limnblc labours b} 
nhicli I hl^cendc'l^o«rcdtOlrapro\ctl^cln tmments 
of science, md nnke the globes on \\ Incli tlic cirlli 
nndslj nre delnic itcd less defectne m their con 
-struction, nnd diflrcnlt in tbcir use 

Geoor'iphj is 111 a pccninr nnnnor the «cicncc of 
princes MHicn i prit ite student iciolics the tcin 
<pieo«s globe he bchoUK a succession of countries 
in nhich he h'ls no more interest thin m tin, inn 
gimr} regions of Tiipitcr ind Suurn But vour 
Mnjcstymustcontcmphte the scientific jiictinc nitli 
y^tliei sentiments nnd consider, is occ ms nnd conti 
iicnts ire rolling befoiejoii, lion hrge t p-ntofm m 
kmdisnon miting on^ourdctcmmntions nudmiv 
iccenc benefits or sutler cnls, ns jour influence is 
cvtcndcd or mthdr'iun 

The provinces v,lncU yonr Mi^eslj s nimslwc 
added to yourdominions mike no iiicon'sidenblepart 
of the 01b nllotted to lumnu beings '\ourponcris 
nckiioiv lodged b^ nations nliose n mies i\e knon not 
3 ct hoiv to \\ rite and whose boundaries wee mnot3^et 
clascube But 30111 Majesty s lenity and beneficence 
gii e us reason to expect the time when science shall 
be advanced b3 the diffusion of happiness when tlie 
desarts of America shall become pervious and safe 
when those who are now restrained b3 feu shall be 
c 3 attracted 
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happiness which was withheld fiom Tasso is lesei ved 
for me , and that the poem which once haidlj- pro- 
em ed to its author the comitenance of the Princes of 
Feiraraj has attracted to its lianslatoi the favourable 
notice of a British Qui:ex. 

Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have 
been able to have celebrated the condescension of 
your Majesty m nobler language, but could not ha\ e 
felt it with more aident giatitiide, than. 

Madam, 

Your Majesty’s 

most faithful and devoted Servant. 


Di. James’s Medicinal Dictionary. 

3 vols folio 1743 

To Dr Mead 

Sir, 

That the Medicinal Dictionarv is dedicated to 
you, IS to be imputed only to your reputation foi su- 
perior skill in those sciences which I ha\ e endea- 
youied to explain and facilitate , and you aie, there- 
foie, to consider tins addi ess, if it be agieeable to you, 
as one of the rewaids of merit, and if otheiwise, as 
one of the inconvemencies of eminence. 

However you shall leceive it, my design cannot 
be disappointed , because tins publick appeal to 
your judgment will show that I do not found my 
hopes of approbation upon the ignorance of my 
readers, and that I fear Ins censure least, whose 
knowledge is most extensive. 

I am Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

R. JAMES. 
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The Fejialf Quixote Mr*? Lennox 1752 
To the Pit Hon the Earl of MinoLEsrx 
Mt Lord, 

Such is tlic po^\e^ of interest o^c^ almost e\ory 
mmd, that no one is long ithout 'irgiiments to pro\ e 
position winch is ardentlj wished to bo true, or 
to pistif} any measures which are dictated 111 
clination 

By this subtil sophistry of desire, I have been per- 
suaded to hope that tins booh nia^, without impro 
pnety, be inscribed to j our Lordship but am not 
certain that my reasons will h i\ e the same foi ce upon 
other understandings 

The dread whirh a writer feels of the puldicl cen 
sure, the still greater di cad of neglect and the eager 
wish for support and protection which i» impresced 
by the consciousness of imbccilitv, arc unknown to 
those who have never advcntuiedmto the world, and 
I am afraid, my lord equally unknou n to those who 
have aluays found thoworld rcad^ toappl md them 
Tis therefore not unlikely that the design of this 
address ma^ be mistaken, and the elTects of my fear 
imputed to my v amty They who ‘^ee^) our loidship f> 
name prefiNcd to my performance w ill rathercondemn 
my presumption than compassionate my anxiety 
But whatever be supposed motive the praise 
of judgment cannot be denied me for, to whom can 
timidity hO properly for slieltei, as to him who has 
been so long distinguished forcandourand humanity? 
How can vanity be so compleatly gritificd as by the 
allowed patronage of him, whose judgment Ins so 
long given a standard to the national taste ? Or by 

what 
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what other means conkl I so ponerfull}' ^uppie^js all 
opposition, hut that of em y, as by clcclai mg inysclf, 

My Loul, 

Yoiii Lorthhip’s ohligcfl and 
mosi obedient Sen ant, ‘ . 

The AUTIIOT 

SiiAKESPL-viiTlbisi rated, oi, ThcNovri s ?r,d His- 
TOniEs on -which the Plays ofSnAKrspi au are 
foimcled , collected and iranslatcd fiom tlie oii- 
emalaulhois Vrith Ciitical Rcmaiks By the 

O 

Author of the F lm ale Q.u ixo i l 1753 
To the Right Hon John, Kail of Orrliiy- 
My Lord, 

I HAVE no other pretence to the honour of a 
patronage so illustiious as that ofyoin loiclship, than 
the mei it of attempting vdiat has b}" some unac- 
countable neglect been hitheito omitted, though ab- 
solutely necessaiy to a perfect know ledge of the abi- 
lities of Shakespear 

Among the powers that must conduce to constitute 
a poet, the first and most valuable is invention, the 
highest seems to be that which is able to pioducc a 
senes of events It is easy when the thiead of a 
story lb once drawn, to diveisify it uith varictj- of 
colours , and -when a tiain of action is presented to 
the mind, a little acquaintance -\Mth life will supply 
circumstances and reflections, and a little know- 
ledge of books furnish parallels and illustrations. 
To tell over again a story that has been told 
already, and to tell it better than the fli st author, 
is no rare qualification, but to strike out the 
first hints of a new fable : hence to introduce a set 

of 
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df chancters so divei^ified m their several passions 
nncl interests tint frorti the clnshni" of this \anety 
result many ncoessai^ incidents to make the^e 
incidents surprizing, and ^ etnatuial, so as to delight 
the imagination Without shocking the pidgmentof 
a leader, and finally to wind up the whole m a 
pleasing catastrophe produced bj tho'^eicrj means 
•which seem most iikeU to oppose and pre> cnt it, is 
the utmost eHort of the human mind 

To dncoier how few of those wnteis wlio profess 
to recount imaQinaiy ad\entures ha\ e been able to 
produce any thing bv their owai imagination, would 
require too much of that time which jour lordship 
employs in nobler studies Of all the noiels and 
Romances that wit or idleness, vaint} or indigence, 
lia\e pushed into the world there are few of 
aNhich the end cannot he coii|ectured fiom the be- 
ginning or where the authois liaie done inoie than 
to transpose the incidents of other tale« orstnpthe 
circumstances from one e\ent for the decoration 
of another 

In the examination of a poet s chai acter it is there- 
fore first to be inquired what degree of imention has 
been exerted him AVith this uew I ha^e ^cry 
dihgentl} readthewoiI»sofShaIespear,andnow pre- 
sume to lay the result of my seal dies before youi loid- 
ehip before that judge whom PJm} himself would 
ba^ e wished for Ins assessor to hear a literarv cause 
How much the translation of the following no\eIs 
will add to the reputation of Shakespear or take 
away fiom it, you my lord, and men learned and 
candid like j on, if an}^ such can be found, must now 
determine Some dangei, I ana informed there is, 

less 
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less Ills admiicis should think him nijiimd by this 
attempt, and clamour as at the diminution of the 
honoiii of tliat luition ulnch boasts itself the parent 
of so i?ical a poet 

That no, such enemies may ai i-'C ayamst me (though 
I am unvvilhng to bcheie it) I am (ai fiom being too 
confident, foi n ho can (r: bounds to bigot l y and folly ? 
My ‘^cv, my age, baienot gum mom ua op]ioitiuu- 
ties of mmniin gill tiiewoild liiciemav be m it many 
a species of absuidity 11111011 I liaic iieiei seen, and 
among tlicm such lanil}’- as please-* itself mill fake 
praise bostoived 011 anolliei, and such ‘«uperstilioii as 
11 01 ships idols, ivithoiif snppo=-uig them to he gods 

But the tuith is, tliat a \ei v small pait of the icpm 
tatioii of this mighty genius depends upon the naked 
plot or story of his plai’s lie liicd ni an age 11 hen 
the books of chivahy iveie yrt popular, and when 
theicfoic the minds of Ins auditois iieie not aceu>i- 
tomed to balance piobabilitics, or to examine nicely 
the pioportion betiieen causes and efiects It 11 as 
sufficient to lecommend a stoyy, that it iias far 
icmoicdfiom common life, that its changes iieic 
fiequent, and its close pathetic 

'This disposition of the age conciii 1 eel so happily 
with the imagination of Shakespear, that he had 110 
desire to reform it , and indeed to tins he u as indebted 
for the licentious vai iet3g by which he made his pLi} s 
moie entei taming than those of aiij'-othei aiithoi 
He hadlooked with gicat attention on the scenes of 
natuie but liis chief skill was m human actions, pasr 
sions, and habits he was therefoi e delighted with such 
tales as affoided numerous incidents, and exhibited 
many charactei s m many changes of situation These 

chaiacters 
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clnncters nre so copiousU dncisifiecl, and some of 
them so Tustly pursued that 111*5 works n\'\y be con 
sidered as a ni ip of life, a faithful miniature of 
liuman transactions , and he that has read Slnkespcar 
with attention mil perhaps find little new in the 
crouded world 

Among his other e\cellencies it ought to be re 
marked, because it has hitherto been unnoticed that 
his/ieioes arevicUy that the lo\e and hatred, the 
hopes and fears of Ins chief personages are such as 
are common to other human beings and not like those 
which later times have exhibited, peculiar to phan- 
toms tint stmt upon the stage 

Itis not perhaps \erynecessar} to inquire whether 
the ^ehlcIe of so much delight and instiuction be a 
fetorj probable or unlikely natuc or foreign Shake- 
spear s excellence is not the fiction of a tale but the 
lepresentation of life and his reputation is therefoi o 
safe, till hum in nature shall be changed Nor can 
he, who has so many lUst claims to praise suffer by 
losing that which ignorant admiration has unreason 
ablj giv en him To calumniate the dead is baseness, 
and to flatter them is surely folly 

From flattery my lord, either of the dead or the 
h\ ing, I w ish to be clear, and In^ e therefore solicited 
the countenance of a patron whom if I knew how to 
praise him I could praise with truth and lia\e the 
world on my side whose candour and humanity are 
universally acknowledged, and whose judgment per 
haps was then first to be doubted when lie con 
descended to admit this address from, 

Lord, 

\our Lordship s most obliged 
and most obedient humble Seivant, 
The AUTHOR 
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may be dcli\ cred to oni enemies, oi abandoned lo ibal 
discord, ivhich must ineMtably ])ie\ail amon.!:,^ men 
that ha\ e lost all ^en'^e ol dn me <^upei ndcndence, and 
have no highei motnc of aclion or foibearance, than 
piesent opinion ol picscnt intr 

It IS the duty o( pm ate men to supplicate and 
propose, it i':,vou!'> lo lieni and to do ncrlit Let 
icligioiibe once moie u‘-toicd, and the nation shall 
once moic be gieat and Inpipy d ins consi rpiencc k 
not tin distant' that nation must abNaN^^ be po^^Cl^ul 
\yhcie cvciyman pcitoim-- hi-> diK) ,nul e\ory man 
Asill pcifoim Ins duty that considci^ himself as a 
benm nhosc condition is to be si^ttled to all eteinity 
by the Ian s oi Chi\ <•/. 

The only doeli me byn Inch man ran be made tci'C 

'iinto ^ahalwn, is the will ol God, leiealed m the 

( 

books of the old and the Neiv dVstament 

To study the SCI ipt III cs, tin ietoie,accoiding to bis 
abilities and attainments, i.s e\eiy man’s duty, and to 
facilitate that study to tlu>e whom natme hath made 
weak, 01 cducaiion has left ignoi ant, oi mdispcnsahle 
cares detamhom rcgulai piocesscs of inqun y, is the 
business of those who haic been blessed witli abilities 
and leairnng, and aie appointed the mstriictois of tlie 
lower classes of men, by that common iatliei, wlio 
distributes to all cicated beings their qualifications 
and employments , who has allotted some to the la- 
boui of the hand, and some to the excicise of the 
mind , has commanded some to leach, and otheis to 
leain , has piesciihcd to some the patience of msti uc- 
tion, and'^to otheis the meekness of obedience. 

By what meihods the nncnlightcned and ignoiant 
may be made propci leadeis of the tvoid ol God, has 

been 
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been long and diligentl} considered CommenWncs 
of nil kinds ha\e indeed been copiously produced 
but there still remain innltitudcs to w horn the labours 
of llie karned nre of little use, forivhom expositions 
require nu expositor To those, indeed, w ho read the 
di\ me books ithout \ nin curiosity , or n desire to be 
•wise beyond their powers it will ilwajs be ensv to 
disLcrn the *!tnit path, to find the w ords of e\ erhstmg 
life But such is the condition of our nature, tint 
wc are always attempting what it is difficult to per- 
form he who reads the ‘'Cripliire to gam goodne*^'?, 
IS desirous likewise to gam knowledge, and bj Ins 
impatience of ignorance fills into errour 

Tliib danger h is appeared to the doctors of the 
Bomish church, «o much to be feared, and so difficult 
to be escaped that thc^ Iia\cf.natchcd the Bible out 
of the hands of the people, and confined tlio liberty 
of perusing it to those whom literature |ns pre- 
\iously qudificd this expedient the) lia\c 

formed a kind of uniformity, I am afraid too mucli 
like that of colours mtlie dark but they Iia\e cer- 
tainly usurped a power which God has never gnen 
them, and precluded great numbera from the iughest 
spiritual consolation 

I know not w liethcr this prohibition has not brought 
upon them an evil w hicli tliey tliemseh es ln\ e not dis 
covered It is granted I believe by the Romanists 
themselves, that the best commentaries on the Bible 
have been the works of Protestants Tkiiow not, 
indeed, whether since the celebrated paraphra c o^f 
Erasmus, any scholar lias appeared amongst tliem, 
whpseiworks are much valued, even m his own 
munion ‘Why liavetUo cwho excel in every other 
^ \ OL Hi H kind 
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kind of knowledge, to ^\hom the woild owes much of 
the incicase of light which has slione upon those 
latter ages, failed, and failed 011I3' when they ha\c 
attempted to explain the senptures of God ? Why, 
but because they arc in the church le^s read and le^s 
examined, because thc}^ have anothci nile of deciding 
contioveisies, and instituting laws 

Of the Bible some of the books aie piophetical, 
some doctimal and histoncal, as the gospels, of 
wdnch we have m the subsequent pages attempted an 
illustration The books of the e\ angehst s contain an 
account of the life of our blessed Sa\ loun, more pai- 
ticularly of the ycais of his muustiy, interspcisccl 
with his pieceptSj doctrines, and predictions Each 
of these histones contain facts and dictates related 
likewise mthe lest, that the truth might be established 
by concurience of testimony , and each has likewise 
facts and dictates which the rc=;t omit, to proie that 
they wcic wnote without communication 

These writeis not alTecting the exactness of chro- 
iiologeis, and lelating vaiious events of the same hie, 
or the same events wnth vanous cnciimstances, ha^e 
some difficulties to him, who, without the help of 
many books, desires to collect a senes of the acts and 
precepts of Jesus Chi 1st, fully to know his life, 
whose example was gi\ en for our imitation , fully to 
undci stand Ins precepts, wdnch it is sure destmclion 
to disobey. 

Inthis woik, therefore, an attempt has been made, 
by the help of harmonists and expositors, to reduce 
the four gospels into one series of narration, to foim 
a complete Instoiy out of the different nairatives of 
the evangelists, by mscitmgeveiy event in the order 

of 
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of time, nnd connecting every precept of life ind 
doctnne, with the occnsion on which it as delivered , 
showing ns fir as history or the knowledge of ancient 
customs can inform us tlie reason and propriety of 
eiery action and explaining or endea\ounng to 
explain, e\ery precept and declaration in its true 
meaning ^ 

Let it not be ha tily concluded, that we intend to 
substitute this book for the gospels or obtrude our 
oun expositions as the oritles of God AEe recom- 
mend to the unlearned readei to consult us when he 
finds an} difficult} as men who have laboured not 
to deceive CurseUes and who arewnthout an} temp 
tation to deceive him but as men, however, that, 
while they mean best may be mistaken Let him 
be careful therefore, to distinguish what we cite 
from the gospels, from what w e offer as our own he ^ 
will find manv difficulties removed, and if some yet 
remain let liim remembei that God ts in heaien and 
ve upon earth, ih'xi our thoughts are not God s thoughts, 
and that the gieat cure of doubt is an humble mmd 


n a 
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Axgeli/s STE^0GU\P1IV, 01 SiiouiTIand 
Improved 1758 

To the Most Noble Ciiaiuls Duke of rticiiMOXO, 
Llxnox, Auuioxy, &.c. 

May it please 3’oui Gracl, 

The impiovemcntor aits and sciences has ahvaj's 
been esteemed laudable, and in propoition to then 
utility and advantage to mankind, tlicy have generally 
gained the pationagc of poisons the most distin- 
guished for biith, learning, and lepiitation in the 
woild This IS an ait undoubtedly of public utility^ 
and which has been ciiltn ated by pei sons of dis- 
Imguishcd abilities, as will appeal from its histoiy. 
But as most of then systems ha\c been delcctne, 
clogged with a multiplicity of rules, and pciplexcd 
by aibitiaiy, intiicatc, and impiacticablo schemes, 
I have endeavoined to icctify their defl’Cls to adapt 
It to all capacities, and lender it of gencial, lasting, 
and extensile benefit How tins is efiected the 
following plates w ill sulTicientl}’' explain, to ivhich I 
have piefixed a suitable intioduction, and a concise 
and impaitial hisloiy of the oiigin and piogiessne 
improvements of this ai t And as I hai e submitted 
the ivhole to the inspection of accin ate judges, w hose 
approbation I am honoincd with, I most humbly 
Clave leave to publish it to the woild under your 
Grace’s pationage, not meiely on account of your 
great dignity and high rank in life, though these 
receive aliistie fiom your Grace’s humanity, but 
also fiom a knowledge of youi Gi ace’s disposition to 
encouiage eieiy useful ait, and favour all tiue pro- 
^ inoteis 
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motors of science That 30iir Grace may long lue 
the fnend of learning, the guardian of liberty, and 
the patron of t irtue, and then transmit j our name 
u ith the highesthonour and esteem tolate„t posterity, 
IS the aident wish of 

I our Grace s most humble, &c f 

• This IS the Dedication mentioned by Dc. Johnson himself m 
Bos^^eIls Life \ol n 2 6 I should not ba^c suspected 
\Yhat has so little of bis manner C 


Baretti’sXJiction AitYoftheEs GLisn 'tndlxALiAij’ 
I^\NGOAGES 2 ^Ols 4 1760 

To Ills Excellency Do?* Teltx, Marquis of Abrev 
andBERTODA?»o, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from his Catholic Majesty to the 
King of Great Britain ^ 

Ml XORD 

That acuteness of peneti ation into characters and 
designs, and that nice discernment of Jiuman passions 
and practices 's%hich h'we laised you to your present 
height of station and dignity of employment, ha\e 
long sho^^ n ^ ou that dedicatory addj esses are written 
for the sake of the author more frequentU than of the 
patron , and though they profess only re> erence and 
zeal, ire commonly dictated by interest or i anity 
I shall therefore not endeaiour to conceal my 
motnes but confe'JS that the Italian Dictionary is 
dedicated to your Excellency tint I might gratify 
my vanity, by making itknonm, that in a country 
where I am a sti anger, I hm e been able, ivithoiit any 
II 3 extemaj 
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external recommendation, to obtain the notice and 
countenance of a nobleman so eminent for knon ledge 
and ability, that in his U\ent3’'-thnd 3'car he was sent 
as PlenijiGtentiaryto supci .nlend, at Aix-la-Chapellc, 
the interests of a nation lemaikable above all others 
for g^a^ it}* and prudence • and wlio at an age, when 
very few arc admitted to publick tiust, transacis the 
most important affairs between two of the greatc-jt 
monarchs of the woild 

If 1 could attiibute to my own merits the favours 
ivhich 3''our Excellenc3’- c\ ery da}'^ confers upon me, I 
know not liow mucli my piide might be inflamed; 
but when I obsen e the extensne benevolence and 
boundless liberality 133'' v Inch all who have the honour 
to approach 3^0, aie dismissed more happy than 
they come, I am afraid of raising my own value, 
since I daie not ascribe it so much to m3’’ pov^er of 
pleasing as 3’’our willingness to be pleased. 

Yet as ei ery man is inclined to flatter liimself, I am 
desirous to hope that I am not admitted to greater 
intimacy than others without some qualifications for 
so advantageous a distinction, and shall think it my 
duty to justify, by constant lespect and sincentj', the 
favours which you have been"pleased to show me. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Excellency’s most humble 
and most obedient Servant, 
London, J. BARETTI. 

Jan. 12, 1760. 
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TIicEngltsii AVoiik^ of Roger Asciiam, edited by 
James Rennet 4 1767 

TolhcRightHon Antiion'v Asiiify Cooper, R arl 
ofSnAFTi snuRY, Rnron Asulm , I-ord I loutcn'int 
nnd Gustos Rotuhram of Dorsetsiiiri, f n s 
Loud, 

1 1 AM NO cnde'i\o\ircd, nn elegant nnd useful 
edition, to rcco\cr the esteem of the Pubhek to an 
Author iinde«cncdl\ ncglcclc<l, thconl} ciroulucli 
I nou one to his iiicmorj, is th it of in'^cnbing hts 
uorks to a patron \\hosc ncknoulcdgcd eminence of 
chancter im^ auaken nllcntion niul attract regard 
I ba^e not sufTored the 7Cil of an editor so far to 
take possession of m\ mind, as tint I should obtrude 
upon 3 our Ta)rd«hip an) produclionsuusmtablc to the 
dignit\ of ) our rank or of ) our sentiments Ascham 
u not onl) the chief ornament of a celebrated col 
lege, butMsiied foreign countries frequented courts, 
and Incd m fumh iril) uith statesmen and princes, 
not onl) instructed schol trs in htenture, but formed 
Lt 17 Til to empire 

To propagate thcuorksofsuch auTitcr uill not 
be umvorth) of )our Lonlsliips patriotism fori 
kiiou not ulnt greater benefits a on can confer on 
jour country, than tint of preserving north) names 
from obln ion, b) joining them u itli \ our on 11 
1 mi. 111) Ixird, 
our Lordship’s most obliged, 
piost obLdicnl and most humble Sen ant, 
JAMLS BLNNLl 
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pREFACE to “New Tables of Interest. Designed 
to answer, in the most correct and expeditious 
manner, the cominon purposes of business, paiti- 
cularly the business of thePubh c F unds By John 
Payne, of the Bank of England ” 1758 

Among the wrilcis of fiction, whose business is to 
furnish that enteitainmcnt uhieh fanc}’’ peipetually 
demands, it is a standing plea, that the beauties of 
uatuie are now exhausted that imitation has exei ted 
'all its power, and that nothing moie can be done for 
the service of then miatiess, than to exhibit apeipe- 
tual transposition of knonn objects, and diawnew 
■pictures, not by mtioducing new images, but by 
'giving new lights and ‘-hades, anew anangement and 
colouring to the old This plea has been cheerfully 
-admitted and fancy, led by the hand of a skilful 
guide, tieadsoiei again the fionerypath she has 
often ti od before, as much enamoured with e^i cry new 
diveisification of the same piospect, as with the first 
appeal an ce of it. 

In the regions of science, howevei , thei e is not the 
sameindulgence • the iinclei standing and the judgment 
travel theie in the pursuit of truth, whom they alwa} s 
expect to find in one simple foim, fiee from the dis- 
guises of diess and ornament, and, as they travel witfi 
laboi lous step and a fixed eye, they are content to stop 
when the shades of night daiken the piospect, and 
patiently wait the 1 adiance of a new moi nmg, to lead 
them fonvard in the path they have chosen, which, 
however thorny, or however sleep, is sevei ely prefei red 
to the most pleasing excursions that bring them no 
neai er to the object of their seal eh The plea, thei e- 

fore. 
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fore that nature is exhausted, and that nothing is 
ieft to gratify tlie mind, hut difl'brent combmations of 
the same ideas, u hen urged as a leason formultiplj- 
ing unneceb^ irj hhoiirs imongthi, sons of science, 
lb not so readily admitted the understanding, a\ hen 
in possession of tiiith, is atisfiedaMth the simple ac- 
quisition, and not hke fanc^, inclined touander 
after neu pleasures m the dnersification of obiecls 
plrcadj knoun uluch, perhaps, inav lead to erronr 

But notuitlist indmg tins gcncril disinclination to 
acciimulatL lahonrs for the sikc of that pleasiiro 
a\hich arises mcrcU from difierent inodes of imesti- 
gatmgfruth, }cf, as the mines of science ha\c been 
diligently opened, and their treasures uidely dilfiised, 
there may be parts chosen, u Inch hv apropcrcom- 
bmation and arrangement, may contribute not only 
to entertainment but use like the ray s of the Min, 
collected in aconca\c mirror, to sene particular 
purposes of light and heat 

iJiepouorof arithmetical numbers has been tried ^ 
to a \ a«t extent, *and \ irioiisly applied to the impro^ e 
ment both of business and science In particular, o 
many c ilcul itions ha\ c been ni uie u itli respect to the 
^ able and ii«c of money, lint some sen c only for spe- 
culitionand amu^cnieiit md there is great oppor- 
tunity for «clectinga feu that arepcculi irly adapted 
to common bmine b, and the diil\ inUrchangcs of 
property imong men Iho«c 11111011 happen m the 
Piibhck Funds ire ittlmtime the mo tfieqiicnt and 
'numerous and to mswer the purpo esof thatbiisi 
ness insomedegiee more perfectly than has hitherto 
been done the toliouinc 1 ibles aic pubh&hed AVInt 
that degree of perlection iLo\p other tables of the 

same 
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same kind may be, is a matter, not of opinion and 
taste, in which many miglit \aiy, but of accniacy 
and usefulness, with respect to wliicli most nnJI agree. 
vThe approbation they meet nith will, thciefore, de- 
pend upon the expeiience of those for vrhom they 
were principally designed, the proprietors of the 
publick funds, and the brokers who transact tlie bu- 
siness of the funds, to whose pationage the}'- are 
cheei fully committed 

Among the Brokcis of Stocks aie men of great 
'honour and piobity, who aie candid and open m all 
their transactions, and incapable of mean and selfish 
purposes, and it is to be lamented, that amaiket of 
such impoitance as the present state of this nation 
has made thens, should be bi ought into any disci edit, 
by the intiusion of bad men, who, instead of serving 
their countiy, andpiocuring an honest subsistence 
m the army oi the fleet, endeavoui to maintain lux- 
uiious tables, and splendid equipages, by sporting 
with the publick ciedit 

It is not long since the eiil of slock- jobbing was 
nsen to such an enormous height, as to tin eaten great 
iipury to evGiy actual piopneior paiticnlarly to 
nimiy widows and orphans, who, being bound to de- 
pend upon the funds for their whole subsistence, 
could not possibly letreat fiom the appioachmg 
dangei. But this evil, after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the legislature to conquer it, \vas, like many 
otbeis, at lengUi subdued by its own violence , and 
the reputable Stock-biokers seem now to have it in 
their power effectually to prevent its leturn, by not 
suffeimg tlie most distant approaches of it to take 
footing m their own piaciice, and by opposmg every 

effoU 
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effort m'lde for its recovery the despente sons of 
fortune, ho, not Inungthc coiinge of higlm T.jTnen 
take ^Change Alley rather than the road, because, 
though more injurious than highwaymen, they are 
less m danger of punishment by the loss either of li- 
berty or life 

With respect to the other patrons to whose cncou 
ragement tiicse Tables haie been recommended, the 
proprietors of the piibhcl funds, who are busy in the 
improi ement of their fortunes, it is sufhcient to say — 
that no motue can sanctify the accumulation of 
wealth, but an ardent desire to make tl emost ho- 
nourable and Mrtuous use of it, by contnbuting to 
the support of good government, tlie increase of arts 
and industry , the rewards of genius and > irtue, and 
the relief of WTetchedness and w ant 

What Good, what True wliat Fit wc justly call. 
Let this be all our care — for this is All , 

To lay this The^sure up, and hoard -with haste 
What ev ry day w ill w ant, and most the last 
This done, the poorest can no w ants endure 
Apd tips not done, the richest must be poor 

Pope 
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THE 

ADVENTURER" 


Nuun 34 Satuudm, jl/arc/i 3, 1753 

Has ioUtt optata cTc^'it ghna panas Jt r 
bucb fate pursues the >otanc of praise 


To the ADVENTURER 

SiRj Fleet prison, Feb 

THiO n benevolent disposition every st'itc of life 
A will ifTord some opportunities of contributing; 
to the vvelf vre of mnnkuid Opulence nnd splendor 
are enabled to dispel the cloud of adversity, to diy 
Up tlie tears of the widow and tJie orphan, and to 
increase tlie felicity of all around them their evample 

•five of these papers Nos 39 C , 74 8t and i ^ are now 
re tored to this edition of Dr John onsworka They ha\e hitherto 
been omitleJ probably owing to Sir John Hawkins haMngnaade 
use of ome incorrect copj of the Adventurer irom whence he 
elected \ ha were written by Dr John on Rlr Boswells 
account of this paper is m man} rcspec 3 erroneous See Barnsn 
Essayists, Preface to the Adventurer, p 30—35 C 

Will 
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will animate iiitue, and ictaid llie piogicss of Mce 
And even indiucncc and obscm ih*, thongh -nitlioiit 
power to confer bajipmcss, may at least picicnt 
misery, and apprize those who aie hhndcd by their 
passions, that they aic on the bunk of iriemcdiable 
calamity. 

Pleased, theiefoie, with the thought of irco\ering 
othcis fiom that folly vhich has embittered my ovn 
days, I have pi esmned to addiess \\\g JdvciUurer 
from the dieaiy mansions of wietcheflnos-^ and de-'pan, 
of which the gates aie so wondei fully constiucted, as 
to fly open for the iccepfioii of stiaiigeis though 
they aie impel \ ions as a lock of adamant to such as 
are within them : 

✓ 

rucths descensus Ax c? in , 

Nodes alquc dies patet aii i jaiiua Ditis 

Sed 1 cvocai c g I adum, supci asque 1 1 adci c ad am os, 

Hoc opus be labo) est Vihg. 


The gates of TIclI are open night aiul d ly; 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the \.ay. 

But to leturn and \ic\\ the chetiful skies , 

In this the task and mighty lahoui lies Dhyden , 


Sutfer me to acquaint you, Sir, that I hare ght- 
teied at the ball, and sparkled m the ciicle, that I 
have had the happiness to be the unknown favouiilc 
of an unknown lady at the masquciade, have been 
the delight of tables of the fust fashion, and emy of 
my hi other beaux, and to descend a little lower, it 
3S3 1 believe, still 1 emembered, that Messis Vcloins 
Espagne stand mdebtedfor agieat pait of their 

piesent 
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prc eiitinnuencc nl CinWia% to tlic clc^ncp ofni} 
sh ipCj *i«d tlie gnu-fiil facdomof t irmgc 

Scti ^z, TprJtchra <t prct, fra i rit 
1 1 ui I ttit par rrrjjro vxalorum * Jt ' 
thr n1 1 pitrch ~e of the I » hi 'jrd ta n 
Where c\cri is hoiijit wiih cfjual p jal 

As I entered into iIil world \orv \onrip’ with nn 
elegant ptr-on «nd n hrec o'^latc it ins not loit?, Ik? 
fort I di onl'int.lcil m\ elf frenn llie s!i u of rcli 
gion for I w IS dcti mimed to the ptirsint ofple isiirt, 
whicli ufonlmgtom) notions < on i lid in the tin 
resipunnlnnd wnhimted gntifitalic n oftnrv pas 
Sion and t\tr} ippeiite , and ns llnsfonid i ot ho 
obtained under the frowns ofn ptqiolii i! dutitor, I 
considered nliuiou is nti cnem\ and jiroccidiiiL, 
to treat her with contempt and d< nsjon w'’s not a 
little dclnlitfd tint the imfi hiomldr iCss of litr 
appeannc( niid nnmmi lUd unifornnti of her mo 
lions, iflordcil frequent oppoituintics for the salliCa 
of in^ inngmation 

Conccnmgnow tint I uassnfiiticntlv qinhfiidto 
Hugh awa\ scrujile , I iinpired nn remarks to 
those among m> fennU fnountis who e iirtno I 
intended to attack , forlwa well a® iircd, th tl pride 
would he ihic to m ike hut a weak duftnee, when 
religion w is ‘^uln 01 ted, nor was nn success below 
m> cvpcctation the love ofpleamre is too strongly 
implanted in the female brcist, to snfler tlicm scni 
piilously to o\nmiiie the validity of orgnments de 
signed to weaken nslramt, all arc ei^ilv led to 
believe, that whatever thwaits their inclination must 
be wrong little more, therefore., w is required, tinn 

b> 
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by the addition of some ciicnmstanrc-,, and the e’c- 
aggcrationof other^A^^ maire niemmcnt sii]jpl\ tlie 
place of demonslialion ; nor was I so senseless as to 
Oder arguments to such as could not attend to them, 
and with uhom a ie])aitec 01 catch uotild moie 
effectually ansucr the same ])uipo‘e This being 
effected, thei e 1 emamed onl y “the d read ofth e u orld ” 
but Hoxana soaiedtoo high, to think the opinion of 
others woi thy hei notice, Lictifia seemed to think of 
it onl}'" to declare, that “if all hei bans weieuoilds,” 
she should reckon them “ well lost foi Io^e;” and 
Pa^lordla fondly conceived, that she could dwell for 
ever by the side of a bubbling fountain, content ivith 
her swain and fleecy caie j w ithoul considci mg that 
stillness and solitude can affoid sati^'faction only to 
' innocence 

It IS not the desiic of new accjuisitions, but the 
glor}'' of conquests, that flies the soldici’s hieastj as 
indeed the town is seldom worth much, when it has 
suffered the devastations of a siege , so that though 
I did not openly declare the effects of my own 
prowess, which is foibidden by the laivs of honour, 
it cannot be supposed that I was veiy solicitous to 
bury my reputation, or to hinder accidental disco- 
venes. To have gained one \ictory, is an induce- 
ment to hazard a second engagement and though 
the success of the general should be a reason for 
mcieasingthe stiengthof the fortifl cation, it becomes, 
with many, a pretence for an immediate suricndor, 
under the notion that no power is able to w itli- 
stand so 'formidable an adversaiy , while others 
brave the danger, and think it mean to suneiider, 
and dastardly to fly. Melissa, indeed, knew better 5 

and 
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and though she could not boast the npitlij , steadiness, 
and infle\ibility of a Cato, wanted not the more 
prudent virtue of Sapto, and gamed the a ictory by 
declining the contest 

You must not, houexcr, imagine, that I was, 
during this <tate of abandoned libertinism, so fully 
convinced of the fitness of m^ on n conduct, as to be 
free from unc isiness I knew xcry well, th it I might 
justly be deemed the pest of «oricty, ind that such 
proceedings must terminate in the destruction of my 
health and fortune, but to admit thougliLs of tins 
kind was to Ii\e upon the rack I /led, tliorefore, to 
the regions of mirth and )olht}, as tliey are called, 
and endeaxoiircd with burgund} and a contimial 
rotation of company to free myself from the pangs 
ofreflection rromthcscorgicswefrcqncntl^ sillied 
forth in quest of adxenturcs, to the no sm ill torrour 
and consternation of all the sober stngglors that 
came in our way and though we nc\cr injured, like 
our illustrious progenitors, the Mohocksy either l/c or 
limbs, }ct wc haxe iii the midst of Cotent Garden 
buried a tailor, who had been tioublesomo to some 
of our /int gentlemen, beneath a heap of cabb igc* 
leaxes and stalks, xvith this conceit 

Satta te taulr quern temper cuptsii 

Glut joiirself xvitli cabt^^col xvhicli you Inxc alvvajs 
been greed) 

There can be no reason for mentioning the common 
exploits of bre iking xvindows and bruising the w itch 
unless It be to tell you of the device of producing 
jbefore the justice broken lanterns, whiclihaxe been 
VoL III I pud 
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paid for an hundiecl times, or their appearances 
with patches on their heads, under pi elclice of being 
cut by the sword that was never dran n • nor need I 
say an}’- thing of the more fomndable attack of sturdy 
chan men, aimed with poles, by a slight stroke of 
winch, the piide of Ned ReveVs face ivas at once laid 
flat, and that effected m an instant, nhich its most 
moiial foe had for yeais assayed m vain I shall pass 
over the accidents that attended attempts to scale 
windows, and endcavouis to dislodge signs fiom their 
hooks: there aie many hair-bicadth ’scapes” be- 
sides those m the “ imminent deadly bieach,” but 
the rake’s life, though it be equally hazardous with 
that of the soldier, is neither accompanied with pie- 
sent honour nor With pleasing letiospect; such is, 
and such ought to be the diffeience, between the 
enemy and the preserver of his countiy 

Amidst such gidd}?- and thoughtless extiavagance, 
it will not seem stiange, that I was often the dupe 
of coaise hatter}* When Mons N Allonge assured 
me that I thiust quart over arai bettei than any man 
in England, what 'could I less than present him ivith 
a swoid that cost me thirty pieces ? I ivas bound for 
a hundred pounds for Tom 7 ? ippef, because he had 
declared that he would dance a minuet wuth any man 
in the three kingdoms except myself ' But I often 
paited with money against my inclination, either 
because I wanted the icsolution to refuse, 01 dreaded 
the appellation of a mggaidly fellow , and I may be 
tiuly said to have squandered my estate, without 
honour, without fi lends, and without pleasuie Tll'e 
- last may, peihaps, appear strange to men un- 
acquainted With the masqueiade of* life : I deceived 

others. 
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others, and I endeavoured to deceive mjself, and 
have worn the face of pleasantrv and gajet}, while 
my heart suffered the most exquisite tortiue 

By the instigation and encouragement of my 
friends, I became at length ambitious of a seat m 
p irliament, and accordingly set out for the town of 
7f allop in the west, wheie my arrival was welcomed 
by a thousand throats, and I was m thrfie d\ys sure 
of a majonty but after drinking out one bundled 
and fifty hogsheads of wine, and bribing two thirds 
of the corporation twice over, I had the mortifica 
tion to find that the borongh had been before sold 
to Air Courtly 

In a life of this kind my fortune, though con^der 
able was presently dissipated and as tlie attraction 
grows more strong the nearer anj body approaches 
the earth, when once a man begins to sink into 
poveity he falls with velocity always mcretsing 
every supply is purchased at a higher and higher 
price, and every office of kindness obtained with 
greater and greater difficulty Having now at 
quainted you with my state of elevation I shall if 
}ou encourage the continuance of my coi respond 
ence show you by what steps I descended from a 
first floor m Fall Mall to present h ibitation 
I am, SIR 

Your liumble servant 

AIvSAnGlRUS 


Iz' 
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Numb. 39 Tuesday, March 20 , 1753 


— OJ't'crtej ^fXXoitrj yctXv^»'-‘o, tW 5' A0»)fiJ 

y'“)'0(' oy.yLKS'i tfa 7rat/ff£»£ Tct^tcra 

AvrrtvEo; xaftareio lioM. 

Pallas pour’d s^^eet slumbeis on Ins soul , 

And balmy dreams, the gift of soft leposc, 

Calm’d all Ins pains, and banish’d all Ins woes. 

Pops 

If e\ery day did not produce fiesh instances of the 
ingiatitnde of mankind, we might, peihaps, be at a 
lo'ss, why so libeial and impaitial a benefactor as 
Sleep, should meet w ith so few' historians or panegy- 
1 ists AVi iters are so totally al^sorbcd by the business 
of the day, as never to turn their attention to that 
power, whose ofiicious hand so seasonably suspends 
the burthen of life . and w'lthout w hose interposition, 
man would not be able to endure the fatigue of 
labour, how'e\er lew aided, or the struggle with 
op])Osition, howe\er successful 

Night, though she divides to many the longest 
pait of life, and to almost all the most innocent and 
happy, IS yet unthankfully neglected, except b}'' 
tho‘'C V ho per\ert her gifts 

Tlic aitronomcis, indeed, expect her with im- 
f)Uti(*iicc, and felicitate themsches upon her aiiival ; 

has not f.uled to celebrate her praises, 
and to c hide the sun foi hiding from his \iewihe 
worlds, wliifh he imaginc-5 to appear m every con- 
‘lellatioii. Nor lia\ c the poets been alw'ays deficient 

m 
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in her praises Millon has obseneci of the Niglit, 
that It IS ‘ the pleasant time, the cool, the silent * 
These men may, indeed well be expected to pay 
particular homage toNight, sincethcyare indebted 
to her, not only for cessation of pain, bnt increase of 
pleasure, not only for slumber, but for knowledge 
But the greater part of htr a\otted notaries ire the 
sons of luxury , ^\ho appropriate to festnit^ the 
hours designed for rest, uho consider tlie reign of 
pleasure as commencing, Avhen da}^ begins to with- 
draw her busy multitudes, and ceases to dissipate 
attention by intrusne and unwelcome \ met} , who 
begin to awake to joy when the rest of the world 
sinks into insensibility , md revel m tlic «oft adliience 
of flattering and artificial lights, winch * more 
shadowy set ofl' tlie face of things * 

Without touching upon the fital consequences of 
a custom which, as observes, will be for 

ever condemned and for ever retained it ninj be 
observ ed, tliat howev er Sleep may bo put off from time 
to time, yet the demand is of so importunate a nature, 
as not to remain long unsatisfied and if, as some 
have done, we considei it as the tax of life, we can- 
not but observe It as a tax that must be paid, unless 
we could cease to be men, for declared 

that nothing convinced him that he w*u> not a di- 
V mity but his not being able to live w ithout sleep 
To live without sleep in our present fluctuating 
state however desirable it might seem to the lady 111 
Clelia can surely be the wisli only of the joung or 
the Ignorant , to ev ery one else, a perpetual v igil w ill 
appear to be a st'ite of wretchedness second onlj to 
that of the miserable bemgb, whom Scift has m lus 
1 3 tiaveU 
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travels so elegantly desciibed, as supremely cursed 
•with immortality * 

Sleep IS necessary to the happy, to prevent satiety, 
and to endear life hy a '^hort absence , and to the 
miseiable, to leheve them by intervals of quiet Life 
is to most, such as could not be endured without 
fi equent intei mission oLexistence IIomei\ therefore, 
has thought it an office woithy of the goddess of ms- 
dom^-to lay ZThjs<;es asleep n hen landed on Phaacia 
It IS related of Barretier, whose eaily advances in 
hteratui e scarce any human mind has equalled, that 
he spent twelve hours of the four-and-twenty in 
sleep “yet this appears fiom the bad state of his 
health, and the shortness of his life, to have been too 
small a lespite for a mind so vigorously and intensely 
employed it is to be regretted, ther-efore, that he 
did not exeicise his mind less, and his body moie . 
since by this means, it is highly probable, that though 
he would not then have astonished with the blaze of 
a comet, he would yet have shone with the per- 
manent radiance of a fixed star 

Nor should it be objected, that theie have been 
many men who daily spend fifteen or sixteen hours 
in study foi by some of whom this is repoited, it has 
never been done , others have done it for a shoit time 
only , and of the lest it^ appears, that they employed 
their minds m such opeiations as reqmied neither 
celeiity nor strength, m the low drudgeiy of collating 
copies, compaimg authoiities, digesting dictionaiies, 
or accumulating compilations 

Men of study and imagination are fiequently up- 
bi aided by the industi lous and plodding sons of care. 
With passing too great apait of then life in a state of 

inaction, 
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inaction But these defiers of sleep seem not to 
rememberj tint thou{»h it must be granted them that 
they are crau ling about before the break of daj it 
Can seldom be said that thej arepeifectl) aw ike, 
tliev exhaust no spirits, and rccjuirc no repairs , but 
he torpid as a toad in maible, 01 at least ire knoAn 
to h\e onl} by an inert and sluggi-^h loco motiic fi- 
cult^, and mav be said, like a wounled snake, to 
‘ dr ig their slow length along * 

Man has been long know n among philosophers, by 
the appellation of the microcosm, or epitome of the 
w orld the resemblance betw cen the ^rcat and little 
world might, by a rational obsener, be detailed to 
many particulars , and to manj more bj a fanciful 
spcrulatist I know not in w Inch of these tw 0 classes I 
shall be ranged for obsen mg that as the total quan 
titj of light and daikness allottedm the course of the 
jeap to oery region of the earth is the same, though 
distributed at \arious times and in different portions, 
so perhaps, to each individual of the human species, 
natme has ordained the same quantity of wakeful- 
ness and sleep , though duided by some into a total 
quiescence and vigorous exertion of their faculties, 
and blended by others in a kind of twilight of exist- 
ence, in a state between dreaming and reasoning m 
which thej either think without action, or act with 
out thought 

The poets are generally well affeclcd to sleep as 
menwho think with vigour, the\ require respite from 
thought , and gladly resign tliemseh es to that gentle 
power, who not only bestows rest, but frequently leads 
them to happier regions, w here patrons are alw aj s 
kind, and audiences are always candid, where they 
1 4 are 
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are feasted in: the bowers of imagination, and crowned 
with flowers divested of their piickles, and lauiels 
of unfading verdme 

Themoie refined and penetrating part of mankind, 
who take wide surveys of the wilds of life, who see 
the innumeiable teriours and distresses that are per- 
petually preying onthehcait of man, and discern 
with unhappy peispicuity, calamities yet latent m 
their causes, aie glad to close then eyes upon the 
gloomy piospect, and losem a short insensibility the 
remembiance of otheis miseries and their own The 
hero has no higher hope, than that, after having 
routed legions after legions, and added kingdom to 
kingdom, he shall letire to mildei happiness, and close 
his days m social festivity The ,wit or the sage can 
expect no greater happiness, than that, after having 
harassed his reason in deep researches, and fatigued 
his fancy in boundless excursions, he shall sink at 
night in the tianquilhty of sleep 

The poets, among all those that enjoy the blessings 
of sleep, have been least ashamed to acknow ledge their 
benefactor How'^ much Statius considered the evils of 
life as assuaged and softened by the lialm of slumber, 
w^e may discovei by that pathetic invocation, which 
he pouiedoutmhis waking nights • and that Cowley, 
among the other felicities of his darling solitude, did 
not forget to number the privilege of sleeping without 
disturbance, we may learn fiom the rank that he 
assigns among the gifts of nature to the poppy, ‘ which 
is scattered,’ says he, f ovei the fields of corn, that all 
the needs of man may be easily satisfied, and that 
bi ead and sleep may be found together,’ 
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Si qias iniisum Ceren bem^na 
Me putat germeUt vehtmcnter errat. 

Ilia me m partem reeiptl libenter 

Tertihs agri 

Meque frumentumque simulper omnes 
Comuleris mundo Dea spargit oras 
Creicittf O ‘ dixzti duo magna suiten 

tacula vita 

Carpe mortahs men dona latus 
Carpcy necplantas alias require, 

Sed satur pants, satur et soports, 

Catera sperne 


He wildl) errs who thinks I yield 
Precedence in the well cloth d field, 
Tho mi\ d tvith wheat I grow 
Indulgent Ceres knew my worth 
And to adorn the teeming earth. 

She bade the Poppy blow 

Nor vainly gay the sight to please. 

But blest with power mankind to ease. 
The goddess saw me rise 
‘ Thme with the hfe supporting grain/ 
She cried the soHce ot the swam. 
The cordial of his eyes 

* Seize, happy mortal seize the good , 
My hand supplies thy sleep and food. 
And makes thee truly blest 
With plenteous meals enjoy the day. 
In slumbers pass the night away. 

And leave to fate the rest 


I2I 


C B 


Sleep, 
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Sleep, tliei efoi e, as the chief of all cai (hly blessings, 
isjiisRy appiopiialcd to indnstiy, and temperance; 
the lefreshing rest, and the peaceful night, aie the 
ppi tion only of him ^vho lies down weary with honest 
laboiii, and ficefiom the (umes of indigested Inxiiiy; 
ft is the jiist doom of laziness and gluttony, to be in- 
active without ease, and drowsy without tranquillity 

Sleep has been often mentioned as the imago of 
death , ‘ so like it,’ says Sn Thoma<i Btoivji, ‘ that I 
dare not tiust it witlibut my prayeis ’ their resem- 
bl'ance is, indeed, appaicnt and <^ti iking, they both,, 
when they seize the body, leaic the soul at hbeity r 
and wnse is he that lemembeis of both, that they can 
be safe and happy only by viitue. 
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St rattlabilr j-rctut 

Est till eo itilnt non cutnbuf utirnostris 
Dum poles e sthJn eftamnun u(lifus aiUlas 
Vumquc male optatos nondttm prams tnsetus axes 0\ id 

Th aftempt forsake 

And not mj chariot but my coun cl take 
V hile jet ccurely on iht c i tli jou stand 
Ivor touch the hordes wub too rash a liand Addison 

Toihe ADVENTUREH 

SIR, Fleet, March 24 

I ^o^v send jou the sequel ofiDj storj , \tliich Imd 
not been so long delated, if I could ln\e brought 
mj self to imngine thitanj reil impntience nts felt 
for the fate of Mysargj/rus nho Ins trn^ellcd no 
unbeaten track to miserj, and consequently can 
present the reader only uith such incidents as occur 
m daily life 

You hate seen me Sir, in the zenith of my glory, 
not dispensing the kindly uannth of an all cheering 
sun, but, like another Phaeton scorching and blast 
mg every thing roiind me I shall proceed, therefore, 
to finish my career, and pass as rapidly as possible 
through the remaining vicissitudes of my life 
When I first began to be in want of money , I made 
no doubt of an immediate supply The newspapers 

were 
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■were jjeipctually offering diicctions to men, who 
seemed to have no other busme'?,? than to gather heapsr 
of gold foi those who place their supieme felicity m 
scatteiing it I posted away, theiefoie, to one of 
these adveitiscrs, who by his pioposals seemed to 
deal m thousands , and was not a little chagrined to 
find, that this general benefactoi would have nothing 
to do with any laiger sum than thiity pounds, nor 
would venture that without a joint note from myself 
and a reputable housekeeper, or foi a longer time 
than thiee months 

It was not yet so bad with me, as that I needed to 
solicit surety for thii ty pounds • yet jiartly from the 
greediness that extravagance always produces, and 
paitly fiom a desire of seeing the humoui of a petty 
•usurer, a character of which I had hitheito lived m 
ignorance, I condescended to- listen to his teims. 
He proceeded to mfoim me of my great felicity in 
not falling into the hands of an extortioner, and 
assuiedinc, that I should find him extremely mo- 
derate in his demands, he was not, indeed, ceitain, 
that he could furnish me with the whole sum, for 
people weie at this particular time extremely press- 
ing and impoitunate for money, yet as Iliad the 
appearance of a gentleman, he would -tiy what he 
could do, and give me his answer in three days. ’ 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again , and was again informed of the great demand 
for money, and that, “money w'as money now ” 
he then advised me to be punctual 111 my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me heieafter- and 
delueied me the money, deducting at the late of five 

and 
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ftnd XhiTiy per cciif with nnothcr [nncgyncV upon 
Ills owTi modention 

I \m 1 ! not tire 30U the \'inous practices of 
tisiinous oppression , but cannot omit mv trinsac 
tiontMth Squce::e on 7 b icr /«//, ^\ho findmt me n 
^ouiig man of considcralile cvpectalions, cmp)o\cil 
on agent to persuadt me to borrow fue hundnd 
pounds, to be refunded b\ an annual pat mrnt of 
twenty percent dunngthc jointlncsof hiMhughtcr 
.S’^ucese and mj«^clf Ttic negociator came 
prepared to inforcc Ins proposal n ith all Ins art , but 
finding that I caught hisofitrnilh the cagemess of 
tiecessit} , he grew cold and I inguid , he Ipil men 

tinned it out of kindness, he would tr^ to «cnc me 
“Mr Squeeze w'^s anlioncst inan,bntc\trcm(l3 can 
*‘tious’* In tlircc da\s he came to tell me that Ins 
endeavours had been inenbctuaJ Mr Si/uctze having 
tio good opinion of m3 life but tint there v\ is one 
expedient remaining, Mrs could innncntc 

her husband, and her good vvd! might lie gamrd hv a 
compliment. IvvaitedtlnlaftcnioononMr. Vgt/ce-'c, 
'ind poured out before her the fi itlenes u hicli n nally 
gam access to rank wul bcant3 1 <hd not then 
know, tint there arc p! ices in w inch tin only com 
plimentisabribe IIaving3CtcrcfIitvvith i (uvrlltr 
I afterwards procured a ring of thnf} giinna': whrth 
I humbl3 presented, and was soon admitted to a 
treat3 with Mr Squeeze lie appcired pfcnsh 
and backward, and in3 old fnend wlnsptred me 
that he would never inakcadr3 bargain I thiu 
fore, invited him to a tavern Nine time wi met 
on the affair, nine times I pmd four pounds fin 
the supper and claret, and nine j,uineis I g*ue the 

pgent 
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agent for good offices I then obtained the money, 
paying ten per cent advance, and at the tenth 
meeting ga\ e another supper, and disbursed fifteen 
pounds for the wiitmgs 

Others who styled themselves biokeis, would only 
tiust flieir money upon goods : that I might, there- 
fore, try every alt of expensive folly, I took a house 
and fui mshed it I amused myself with despoiling 
my moveables of their glossy appearance, for fear of 
alarming the lendei with suspicions, and in this 
I succeeded so well, thathe favomed me with one^ 
hundred and sixty pounds upon that which was lated 
at seven hundred I then found that I ivas to maintain 
a guaidian about me to pi event the goods from being 
broken or removed ' This was, indeed, an unexpected 
taxi kut it w[ai^ too late to recede , ,and'I comfoited 
myself, that I might prevent a ci editor, of ivhom 
I had some apprehensions, from seizing, by having 
a prior execution always m the house . 

By such means I had so embariassed' myself,' that 
my -whole attention was engaged m contiiving ex- 
cuses, and raising small sums to quiet such as wmids 
would no longer mollify It cost me eighty pounds 
in piesents to Mi Leech the attorney, for his for- 
beaiance of one hundred, which he solicited me to 
take when I had no need I was perpetually ha- 
rassed with impoitunate demands, and insulted by 
wi etches, who a few months bcfoie would not have 
dared to raise their eyes from, the dust befoie me 
I lived m continual teirour, frighted by eveiy noise at 
the door, and teriified at tire approach of every step 
quicker than common I never letiied to lest, 
without feeling the justness of the Spanish pioveib, 

’ a “ Let 
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Let him ^\'ho sleeps too much borrow the pil’ow 
of n. debtoi mj solicitude and \e\ation kept me 
long waking, and when I had closed my eyes, I 
avas pursued or insulted by \ isionaiy bailiffs > 

When I reflected upon the meanftess of the shifts 
lhad reduced myself to I could not but curse the 
folly and extravagance that had overwhelmed mem 
a sea of troubles from which it was higblyarih 
probable that I should ever emerge I had some 
time lived in hopes, of an estate, at the death of mj 
uncle, but he disappointed me by mair^uig his 
housekeeper, and catching an ojiportunity soon 
after of quarrelling with me for settling twentr 
pounds a } ear upon a girl vv horn I had seduced, told 
me that he would take care to prevent his fortune 
from being squandered upon prostitutes / » 
Nothing now remained, but the chance of extri- 
cating myself by marriage a scheme which I flat- 
tered m} self, nothing but my present distress would 
have made me think on with patience I detennmed 
therefore to look out for a tender novice, w ith a large 
fortune at her own disposaP and accoidingl^ fixed 
mj ej es upon Miss Biddj/ Simper I had now paid 
her six or seven visits, and so fully convinced her -of 
my being a gentleman and i rake that I made no 
doubt that both her person and fortune would be 
soon mine f ’ 

At this critical time Miss Gr^/>r called upon me m 
a.chaiiot bought with my money and loaded with 
trinkets that I had m mv days of affluence 1 wished 
on her Those dajs were jiow over and there wa5 
little hop'e that the^ would ever return She w \s 
jiot able to withstand the temptation of ten pounds 

that 
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that Talon the baihflT oflei ed her, but bi ought him 
into my apartment disguised m a lively; and taking 
my swoid to the window, under pretence of admiring 
the workmanship, beckoned Iiim to sei/e me 

Delay would have been expensive without use, as 
the debt was too considciablc foi payment or bad : 
I, therefore, sufFeied m 3 ’self to be immediately con- 
ducted to jail. 

Vatihulmnanfc ip<^U77i pj}m7<^qiic7nf(iucil}U’i Orci, 

Tuctiis S) 7i/l7 7rcs pos7it7L atbihu cmjv 
PaUoitesgiii. h(ihilct7ii 777071)7, iri^lKptc smcclus, 

Tt 77ictits, ct i7iale%na(lafai77L’i, ct turpis cp^cstas. Vine. 

Just in the gate and in the jaws of hell. 

Revengeful caies and sullen sorrows dwell, 

And pale diseases, and lepinnig age, 

Want, feai, and famine’s uniesisled rage. Drvdlx. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful , a prison is 
sometimes able to shock those, who endiii e it in a 
good cause let youi imagination, tlierefoi o, acquaint 
you, with what I have not words to express, and 
conceive, if possible, thehoriouisof impiisonment 
attended with lepioach andignomiiw, of imoluntaiy 
association with the refuse of mankind, with wi etches, 
who were befoie too abandoned for societj'^, but 
being now freed fiom shame oi fear aie hourl}’’ im^ 
proving then vices by coii'^oi ting with each other 
Theie are, however, a few, whom like myself im- 
prisonment has rather mortified than hardened with 
these only I convei se , and of these you maj’- peihaps 
hereafter receive some account from 

Youi humble servant, 

Misargyrus. 
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XujIB 4 j 1 UESDAl, 10, 1733 * 

2\ulla Jides regnt socuf oniruque potestas 
Jmpatttnt <onsor<i« <r»^ Lecan 

No faith of parln nbip dominion owns 
StiU discord hu\er 8 oerdnidcd tlironcs 

It is well knoAtn, tint imnj things 'lppc^^ pHiisiblc 
in specuHtion, which can no\cr be mlucctl to pne 
tKC, and tint of the numberless projects that Into 
flattered mankind with theoretical specionsiio^s, fciv 
ha\e 'cned anj other purpo<e than to ehow them 
gcnuit} of their contnier^ A tojage to the moon, 
howeicrromantick. and ahburd the scheme ma) now 
appear, since the properties of air ln\c been belter 
understood scemtd highly probable to man\ of the 
aspiring wits in the last cciiturj, wbo began to doat 
upon their glossj plumes, and fluttered with impa 
ticnce for the hour of their departure 

Pereant vestii^m mtlle 

4nUj\igam,absejitemqueJerU gra-cis tuigiiftt enmpum 

Hills, >ales, and floods ^ppc•^^ nlrcadj crost, 

And cre lie starts a thuusmd steps nrc lo^l Pore 

Among the falhcies avhich only cYpcnencc can 
detect, there are some, of whicli scarcely experience 
itself can destroy the influence , some wliicli, by a 
captn atmg show of indubitable certainty, areper- 

* The first sketcli of this paper may be seen in flojae/fs Life, 
of Johnson \ol j p 175 C 

VoL III 


K 


petually 
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petually gaming upon the human mind , and v.liich, 
though e\ery iiud ends m dis ippnml.'.K nt, obfnm 
new Cl edit as the sciwe of miscari lagc y» eai - gi adually 
away, poisuade us to lyy ng.iin v. hat w(' ha'vc tnud 
alicady, and expose ns }>y the same f.ulnie to (iouble 
\cxation 

Of this tempting, this dchisue kind, is the expec- 
tation of great performances by confederal f d s1i onglh 
The spcculatist, M hen he has caiefiilly oh'.ened how 
much maybe pcifoimed by a single band, cab n- 
lates by a leyy easy opciation the fou e of thoasands, 
and goes on accumulating power till lesistance \a- 
nishes before it, then icjoiccs in the success of his 
new’’ scheme, and wonders at the folly or idleness of 
foimer ages, who lune Ined m want of what might 
so readily be piociucd, and suhered thcinscUcs to be 
debaiied Horn liappmess by obstacles wdiich one 
united eflbit w’ould ha\e so easih surmounted 

But this gifaitiik phantom of collect no power 
vanishes at once into air and emptiness, at the first 
attempt to put it into action The difreient appic- 
hensions, the discoidant passions, the ] airing inte- 
rests of men, wall scarcely pci nut that many should 
unite in one undertaking. 

Of agreat and complicated design, some w ill nei er 
be bionght to discern the end, and of the seveial, 
means by wdneh it maybe accomplished, the choice 
•will be a perpetual subject of debate, as c\ciy man 
5s swayed in hiscleteimination by his owm knowledge 
or convenience In a long sei ics of action some wall 
languish wath fatigue, and some be diawn off by 
piesentgiatifications, some will loitei because otheis 
labour, and some will cease to laboiu beciuise others 

loiter : 
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loiter 'ind if once they come -within prospect of 
success and profit some will be greedy and others 
envious, some imU undertake more than the} can 
perfonn, to enl irge their claims of ad\ antage , '^ome 
■uill perform less than the} undertake, lest their la- 
bours should chiefly turn to the benefit of others 
Tlie history of mankind informs us that a single 
power IS aery seldom broken bv a confederac} 
States of difierent interests and aspects malevolent 
to each othei, ma} be united for a time by common 
distress and in the ardour of self preservation fill 
unanimously upon an enem}, b} whom they are all 
eqinll} endangered Cut if their first attack can be 
withstood timewill neverfail to dissolve their union 
success and miscairnge Will beequall} destructive 
after the conquest of a province, the} will quarrel iit 
the div ision after the loss of a battle all will be cn 
deav curing to secure themselves by abandoning 
the rest ^ \ 

Eromthe impossibiht} ofconfming numbers to the 
constant and uniform prosecution of a common mr 
terest anses the difficulty of securing subjects against 
the encroachment of governours Power is always “ 
gradually stealing away from the many to the few , 
because the few are more vigilant and consistent 
It still contracts to a smaller number, till in time it 
centers in a single person I 

Thus all the foims of governments instituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend toward monarchy, 
and power, however diffused through the whole 
oommunit}, is by negligence or corruption, com 
motion or distress, reposed at last in the chief 
magistrate j 


K 2. 


There 
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« Theie never appear,” sziy Szciff, ‘^moietlian 
five -01 fix men of genius in an age; but il they 
wGie united, the woild could not stand befoie 
them ” It IS happy, theieforc, foi mankind, that 
of this union there is no piobability As men take 
in a widci compass of intellectual suney, they aie 
moie likely to chuse dificient obiccts ofpuisuit; as 
they see moie u ays to the same end, they u ill be less 
-easily peisuaded to tiaveltogethei , as each isbettei 
x^ualified to form an independent scheme of pi i\ ate 
--gieatness, he uill ie]ect -with gi cater obstinacy the 
pioject of another , as each is moie able to distinguish 
'himself as'the head of a paily, he u ill less leadily be 
made a follower or an associate. 

The leigmngplnlosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the umveise, are regulated in 
their pi ogress through the ethereal spaces, by the 
perpetual agency of contiaiy foices , by one of which 
they aie restiamed fiom deseiting their oi bits, and 
losing themselves in the immensity of heaven , and held 
ofFby the othei fiomiushing together, and cluster- 
ing round their center wuth everlasting cohesion 
The same contrariety of impulse may be perhaps 
discovered in the motions of men w^e aie foimed 
for society, not for combination , w^e ai e equally un- 
qualified to 111 e 111 a close connexion with our fellow- 
beings, and in total separation from them, we aie 
attracted towaids each other by geneial S3’^mpathy, 
but kept back from contact by pi ivate interests 
Some philosophers have been foolish enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
system of the universe, by a diffeient arrangement of 
the orbs of heaven j and politicians, equally ignorant 
4 and 
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'ind equally prcsiimptudus maj easilj beledtosi^p 
pose, tint the happiness of our ivorld would be pro* 
moted b} a different tcndenc3 of the human mind 
It appears, indeed to a slightand supei-ficnl observer, 
th it many thinj^s impracticable 111 our pi csent stale, 
might be easily effected, if m inkind were better dis- 
posed to union and co operation but a little reflec- 
tion will discover, that if confederacies were easily- 
formed, they w oiild lose their efiic \cy, since mimbei's 
would be opposed to numbers, and unanimity to 
unanimity , and instead of the present petty compe- 
titions of indiiiduals or single fimihes multituclea 
would be supplanting multitudes, and thousaiuL 
plotting against thousands 
Tiiere is no class of the human species, of winch* 
the union seems to have been more expected than 
of thd learned the rest of the world have almost 
alw'^s agreed to shut scholars up togetlierm collegea 
and cloisters surely not witliout hope tint they 
w ould look for that happiness m concord, w Inch they 
were debarred fiomfindmgm variety and that such 
conjunctions of intellect would recompense the mu- 
nificence of founders and patrons, by performances 
aboi e the reach of any single mind 

But discord, who found means to roll her apple 
into the banqueting chamber of the goddesses, has 
had the address to scatter her laurels m the semina- 
ries of learning 1 he friendship of students and of 
beauties is for the most part equill^ sincere, and 
equally durable as both depend for happmes. on 
the^regard of others on that of winch the value arises 
merely from comparison, they are both exposed 
K 3 to 
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1o peipetual jealousies, and both ince'.saully em- 
ployed in schemes to inleicept the piaiscs of each 
othei . 

I am, howe^Cl,far from intending to inculcate that 
this conhnemeni of the studious to studious compa- 
nions, has been u boll}' without ad\antago to the 
pubhek: neighbourhood, whcieitdoes not conci- 
liate friendship, incites competition , and he tliat 
w ould conlentecll}'- rest in a lowei degicc of e%ccd- 
lence, where he had no inal to diead, will bo urged 
by lus impatience of infeiioiity to incessant endea- 
vours after gicat attainments 

These stimulations of honest liialry are, perhaps, 
- the chief effects of academies and societies, for w hat- 
e\ci be the bulk of then joint labouis, e\ery single 
piece IS always the pioduction of an induiduabthat 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion of 
diligence, a lesolution to woite, because the rest arc 
■wilting, and the scoin of obscmity w'hile the rcstaic 
illustrious. 
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Numb 50 SvTurBii, 4 /’'’'^ 28, 1753 ^ 


Quicunqiit turpi frau^c tcn^l ti\rptuit 
EUamsixeiadtii arnttldjidcin PntD 

The wretch that often has deceit tJ, 

1 hou^h truth lie speaks is ne cr htliev d 

When •f/ni/oZ/e once asked, ulnt a man could 
gain b} iittenng filsehooda? he replied, “ Not ta 
“ be credited uhen he shall tell the tmth 
The character oT •x liar is at once so hateful ami 
contemptible, thate\en of thosevho bate lo'st their 
sirtue It might be expected that from the moI Uion 
of truth the^ should be ic»trained by their piide 
Almost et ery other \ ice that dicgraccs human nature, 
may be kept in counten nice b} appl utse and issocia- 
tion the corrupter of Migm iniioctiice sees himself 
^nvied by the men, and at least not detested b} the 
'women the diainkard ma^ easil} unite uith beings, 
deiotcd like himself to noisy merriments or silent 
insensibiht}, whOuill celebrate Ins \ictories o\er tlie 
nonces of intemperance boast themsches the com- 
panions of his prowess and tell with rapture of the 
multitudes whom unsuccessful emulation has hurried 
tothegraie eicn the robber and the cutthroat 
ha\e their follovsers who admire tlieir address ind 
intrepidity their stratagems of rapme, and their 
fidelity to the gang 
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The liar, and only the hai, is iniannbly and iini- 
vci sally despised, abandoned, and disonncd . lie has 
no domcsliek consolations, nluch he can oppose to 
the censure of mankind , he can retne to no fiater- 
nity, n'lieie his ciimes may stand in the place ofvii- 
tucs , but IS gi\en up to the hisses of the multitude, 
nithout friend and w ithoiil apologist It is the pe- 
culiar condition of falsehood, to be equally detested 
by the good and bad “ Tlie de\ ils,” sn} s Sii Thoma'^ 
Bwx\jn, “ do not tell lies to one another , for li nth is 
“ necessar}'’ to all societies, noi can the socictj’’ of 
“ hell subsist n ithoiit it ” 

It IS natural to expect, that a ci ime thus geneially 
detested should be geneially a\oided , at least, that 
none should expo'^c himself to unabated andunpitied 
infamy, ivithout an adequate temptation , and that 
to guilt so easily detected, and so sciciel}’- punished, 
an adequate temptation would not loadilv be found 

Yet so it IS, that 111 defiance of censiiie and con- 
tempt, truth IS ficquently iiolatcd , and scarcely the 
most vigilant and unremitted ciicum-'jiection will 
secure him that mixes with mankind, fiom being 
hourly deceived by men of n horn it can scaiccly be 
imagined, that they mean an}' in)ury to him 01 pro- 
fit to therasehes, eien uheie the subject of coinei- 
sation could not have been expected to put the pas- 
sions in motion, or to have excited eithei hope or 
fear, or zeal or mahgnit}’-, suflicient to induce any 
man to put his reputation in hazaid, however little 
he might value it, or to overpower the love of truths 
howevei weak might be its influence 

The casuists have very diligently distinguished 
lies into their seveial classes, according to their 

various 
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(lei^rcosofnnligiiiU but the. \ ha\o, I t)nn? 
gcnonlh omitted tint winch ih nm<;t common uni 
pcrlnp*? not kiit nii':chK\ous, winch, mdco the 
niorili‘"t<?h we not gwon it i ii unc, I diitingiii'-li 
as the he of amhj 

To ^nm\^ niw pwtl^ he unpntcd most of the 
fil choods winch c\cr\ man |Krc( wcs honrlv pH; 
mg upon liw cir, and, pirhips most of ihnsc lint 
arc propagated with <ucc(<s lo llic he of com 
merce, uid the lie of in dice, the motwc is «.o tp 
parent, that the; \rc*>cldom nc^hgciitlv orimphcill^ 
recewed suspicion is dw w itchfiil o\cr the prar- 
ticcsof interest and wlnic\cr lh< hope of jjam, or 
desire of mwchicf can prompt oni man to we^rt, 
another is b\ roisoni eijiiall) couent incited lo re- 
fute Ihit \ uut) plct«cs her elf ; ith such <hght 
gratific Uions, and looks forward to pleasure m> re- 
motely con«cqucnti d, tint her jiru tiers nwe no 
alarm, uullicr stnt igemsarc not easily discovered 
A amt) I , indeed, often snrtcn d lo pa'simpursupd 
h) suspicion, because he that ; oiild watch her mo- 
tions, can never beat ro«t frnid and malice aro 
bounded m their influence, «om< opportunit; oflimc 
and place IS nccc« nry tothrir «t,<nc\, hut c ircc 
any man is abstracted one niomenlfrom hisMinit) 
and lie, to whom truth iflords no gratifications, is 
generally inclined to*^eck tin in m f ilsohoods 

It IS remarked by Sir Ktiulm “ that every 

man has a desire to ajijicar supenor to others 
** though It were only m having seen what they have 
not seen Such an accidental advantage, smte 
it ncitlirr implies merit, nor confers di^nitv, one 
■\vouId think sliould not be desired so much as to be 

counterfeited 
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count eifeilod yot o\cn this \ unity, tmling as it is, 
piodiices inniimoiatile nan nines, all cqualh false, 
but inoie oi le^s ci edible in jnopoition to the shill or 
confidence of the lelat'.r How* many nia\ a man 
of diffiisue con'.ei nation count among Ins acquaint- 
ances, u hose Ines have been signah/cd by number- 
less escapes, uho neiei cio^s the iivcr but m a 
stoim, or take a )oninev into the country -uilhout 
moie adventures than befel the knights-enant of 
ancient times in pathle-s forests or enchanted ca'^tlcs ^ 
How man}'- must he know, to whom portents and 
piodigics are of daily occuirence ; and foi whom 
natuic IS houily wmrkmg wonders nnisible to ciery 
other eye, only to supply them with subjects' of 
conveisation ' 

Otheis theie aie that amuse tliemsches with the 
dissemination of falsehood, at greatei hazard of de- 
tection and disgrace, men maiked out by some 
luck}'- planet foi uuneisal confidence and fiiendslnp, 
wdio hai e been consulted m evciy difiiculty, intrusted 
with eveiy seciet, and summoned to e\eiy tiansac- 
tion . it i^^the supi erne felicity of these men, to stun 
all companies with noisy information , to still doubt, 
and oveibear opposition, with ceitam knowdedge 
dr aiithentick intelligence A liar of this kind, w ith 
a' strong menioiy or busk imagination, is often the 
oiaclcof anobsciiie club, and, till time dlsco^els 
his impostures, dictates to his hearers with uncon- 
trouled authoiity, forifapuhlick question be staitcd, 
he w'as present at the debate ; if a new fashion he 
mentioned, he w'as at com t the fii st day of its appear- 
ance , if a neiv pcifoimancc of literature chaw'S the 
attention of the publiok, he has pationized the 

^authoi\ 
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aiithornndst.ciihis^\oikinm'inuscnpt if iciiminal 
of eimnente be condemned to die he often pie- 
dictedliisfite and mdeaxoiircdhiart formation and 
^Uio that lives at a distance from the scene of action, 
avill dare to contradict i man -who reports fiom his 
ovvnejesand ears and to whom all persons and 
affairs 'xre thus mtimatelj known ? 

This kind of falsehood is generall} siiccecsful for 
a time, because it is practised at first with timidity 
and caution but the prosperity of the Ini is of short 
duration, the reception of one story is ahvajs an 
incitement to the forgery of inotlier les-^ probable 
and he goes on to triumph over tacit crcdiihtv, till 
pride or reason rises up against him, and his com- 
panions will no longer endure to see Jnm u iser th m 
themselves 

> Itisappaient thattheinventoisof alltliesefictions 
intend some exaltation of themselves and are led off 
by the pursuit of honour from their attendance upon 
truth their narrative^ a!ua;ys imply *5omD con- 
sequence m f IV oui of thc«r courage, their sagacit;^ or 
their activ it} , their famihanty uitli the learned, or 
their reception among the gieat, they are alwi^s 
bribed b} the present pleasuie of seeing them elves 
supenour to those that Mjiround tliem uid receiv mg 
the homage of silent attention and envious admira- 
tion 

But vanit} is sometimes excited to fiction b} le'^s 
iisible gratifications the pic ent age abounds with 
a race of bars who arc content with the consciousness 
of falsehood and whose pride is to deceive others 
without any gam or glory to them«:ehes Of tins 
tribe it IS the supreme pleasure to remark a ladj m 

the 
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Iho playhoii'^e oi the pnik, pikI <o ])iiblisli, iiadcr the 
ch.iuiclcT of a man 'siiddonl y enamomod, an ad^or^lso- 
ment in tlio ncu": of (he ne\t dav, c^r ntainimr a 

*■ V. 

n’nmilc dcscnption o( lier])ei‘'On and lie: diess From 
fhisailificG, ho\vc\erjno other efic c ( can be e\])cc(cd, 
than pertnibation'? winch tlie wiiter ran nc\cr see, 
and conjccunes of 'which lie ne\ei can be inronncd : 
some mischief, howc\ei, he hojies he has done, and 
to have done misclnef, is of some impoi lance He 
sets his invention to nork again, and pioducesa 
nanative of a lobbci}’’ or a mmdci, witli all the cir- 
ctimstances of time and place accurately adjusted. 
This IS a jest of gieatei cfiect andlongei diuation . if 
lie fixes his scene at a proper distance, lie may for 
several da 3 ’-s keep a ife m terioui for her husband, or 
a mother foi her son , and please himself u ith reflect- 
ing, that by Ills abilities and adch ess some addition is 
made to the mn cries of life 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scofhnidj by 
wliicli Icasing-wahnig capitally ])umshcd I am, 
indeed, far fiom desiiing to mcicase in this kingdom 
the number of executions, yet I cannot but think, 
that they who dcstioy the confidence of society, 
weaken the ciedit of intelligence, and intei nipt the 
secuiity of life ; harass the delicate with shame, and 
perplex the timorous with alaimsj might leiy pio- 
perly be awakened to a sense of their ciimes, by 
denunciations of a '\Aduppmg-post oi pilloi}’’. since 
many are so insensible of light and uiong, that they 
have no standard of action but the laiv ; nor fee^ 
guilt, but as they- chead punishment. ' 


I 
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Numb 33 Tuesd ii, il/fly 8, 1733 

Quisque suos patomtr Manes \ me 

Each has liis lot and bears the fate he drew 

Fleet May 6 

Jv consequence of my eng'igements, I address }ou 
once more/iom the Inbit'itions of miser} In thi> 
phee, from ■^vhich business nnd pleasure '\re cqinlly 
e\cluded 'ind m \v Inch our onl} emplo} meat nnd di 
V erbion is to he'ir tlie n^mtives of cnch other X might 
much sooner ln\e gathered mateiinls for a letter, had 
I not hoped to have been reminded of my pronji'sc 
but since Ifindm}selfpHced intheregionsof oblnion, 
here I am no less neglected by you than b} the rest 
of mankind, I resohed no longei to wait foi sohcita 
tion, but stole early this evemngfrom between gloomy 
fiullenness ind riotous mernment, to gi\ e you an 
account of part of m} companions 

One of the most eminent members of our club 
IS Mr Fdivard Scampei a man of whose name the 
Ol} mpick heroes w onld not ha\ c been ashamed 
w^s born to a small estate which he deteimmcd to 
improv e and thei efore a** soon as he became of age, 
mortgaged part of his land to buy a mai e and stallion, 
and bred horses for the course He w as at first \€iy 
successful, and gamed several of the kings plates, as 
he is now every day boasting, at the e\pense of v ery 
little more than ten times their \ alue At I \st, how - 

e\ er. 
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ever, he discoveicd, thatvictorv bi ought him more 
honoui thonpiofil . lesohmg, ihoiefoic, lohcrich a-; 
ivell as illuslnous, lie icplenished his pockets by 
another inoitgage, became on a sudden a daring 
better, and icsohmg not to tiust a ,)ockcy uith his 
fortune, lode his hoi-^c himself, distanced two of his 
competitois the fiist heat, and al last non the lace, 
by foicmg his hoi&c on a descent to full speed at the 
hazaid of his neck His estate u as thus lepaiied, 
and some friends that had no souls ach ised him to 
give ovei , but Kcd now kneir the way to 1 iches, and 
theretoie witliout caution increased his expenses 
Fiom this hour ho talked and di earned of nothing but 
a horserace , and 1 ising soon to the summit of eques- 
trian leputation, he was constantly expected on 
every course, divided all his time between loids and 
jockeys, and, as the unexperienced legulated then 
bets by his example, gained a gi eat deal of money 
by laying openly on one hoise and sccictly on the 
othei Ned was now so suic of growing iich, that 
he involved his estate m a thud moitgage, boiiowccl 
money of all his fi lends, and risked his whole foitune 
upon Bay Lincoln He mounted w ith beating heai t, 

stai ted fair, and w'on the first heat , but in the second, 
as he w^as pushing against the foi emost of his 1 n als, 
his giith bloke, his shoulder w'as dislocated, and 
before he w^as dismissed by the suigeon, tw^o bailiffs 
fastened upon him, and he saw^ Newmai kef no moie 
His daily amusement for four yeais has been to blow 
the signal for starting, to make imagmaiy matches, 
to repeat the pedigiec of Bay Lmtabiy and to form 
resolutions against ti listing another gloom wnth the 
choice of his gulh 


The 
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The next in seniority is Mr Timothy Snvcr 'innn 
of deep contn^ mce 'ind impuietnble secrecx 'Ills 
fither died with the rcpitt'ition of more wealth tlnii 
he posses&ed Ttm, therefore, entered the uoilcl with 
T. reputed fortune of ten thoiis'tnd pounds Of this 
he ver} w ell knew tint eight thousand w as im igin iiy 
hut being 1 mm of refined policy, and knowing how 
much honour is mnexed to riches, he resohed nevci 
to detect his own po\ertv, but Tumishcd his liou c 
with elegance, scattered ins mone^ with profusion 
encouraged e\er} scheme of cost!) pleasure, spoke of 
pett^ losses with negligence, and on the day before 
m execution entered his doors, had proclaimed at 
a pubhek table his resolution to be jolted no longer 
in a hackney coach 

Another of my companions is the mngna umous 
Jack Scatieri the son of icountrj gentleman, who 
having no othei caie tliaii to leave him nch con- 
sidered that liteiatiirc could not be hid without 
expense masters would not teach for nothing, md 
when a book was bought and read, it would ^ell for 
little Jack was, tlierefoie, taught to read and w rite 
by the butler and when this acquisition was made 
was left to pass his days in the kitchen and the st vbic, 
where he heard no crime censured but coveloiianesS 
and distrust of poor honest servants '^^id where all 
the praise w as bestow ed on good housekeeping and 
afiee heart \t thedeith of his fathei, Jaik set 
himself to retrieve the honour of his family lie 
abandoned his cellar to the butler ordered his groom 
to provide haj and com atdi cretion, took his house 
keeper s w ord for the expenses of the kitchen allow cd 
oil his sen ants to do their w 01k bv deputies, pemlitted 

his 
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-bis domosticks to koop Ins hoii-(-*opc ii to tlicirrolatums 
and acquaintauco, and in ton }oais cou\oycd 
bithci, nilhoul liavinq, pihcliasod by tbo loss of ins 
patiimony cithor hononi or pieasine, or obtained any 
othci gialdication than that of luum'^ couuptod the 
neighbouiin£!;Mllaa:ois by luvniy and idionoss 
DichSei^c \\ as a diaper in Cornhill, and passed right 
Ycais m piospciousdihgcnoe, without am care hut to 
'kcbp his books, oi any ambition but to bo in time an 
alderman, but then, lyv some nn.u oountablo re\oin- 
tionm Ins imdn standing, licljoramo cnamoniodoru it 
andhnmoni, dcspiscdll)eron\cisation of pedlaisand 
stockjobbeis, and i ambled c\eiy night to the icgions 
of gaycty, m quest of company suited to his taste 
The wits at fust flocked about him foi sport, ami aftei- 
w'ardsfoi inteicstj some found thnirw a ^ intolnsbooks, 
and some into Ins pockets, thcmanofadNenfine was 
equipped fiom ins shop for the pnisuit of a foilime , 
and he had sometimes t he bonoui to ha\c Ins seeiinty 
accepted when Ins fiicnds werem di‘,tiess Elated 
with these associations, he soon learned to neglect Ins 
shop , and having diawn Ins money out of the funds, 
to avoid the necessity of teasing men of honour for 
trifling debts, he has Ix'en foi ced at last to retire Inthei , 
till his fi lends can procuie him a post at conit 

Another that joins in t he same mess is Bob Coi nice, 
whose life has been spent in fitting up a house About 
ten years ago Bob pin chased the coimliy habitation of 
abankiupt the meic shell of a building. Bob bolds 
no gi eat matter , the inside is the test of elegance Of 
this bouse be was no sooner master than he summoned 
twenty workmen to Ins assistance, toi e up the flooi s 
and laid them anew, stiippedofiT theivamscot, dicwdhe 
■ w mdows 
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■windows from their frames, altered the disposition of 
doors and fire phtes, and cast the whole f ibnck mt6 
w new form Ins next ctre ■was to h'i\ e Ins ceilings 
painted Ins pannels guilt, and his chimney pieces 
cahed every thing was executed bj the ablest 
hand® Bobs business was to follow the workmen 
with a microscope and call upon them to letoiich 
their performances and' heighten excellence to per- 
fection The reput ition of Ins house now brings 
round him a dad} confluence of visitants and every 
one tells him of some elegance which he has hitherto 
overlooked, some convenience not }et procured or 
some new mode m ornament or furnituie Bob, who 
had no wish but to be admired nor an} guide but 
the fashion, thouglit every thing beautiful m propor- 
tion as It was new, and considered his work as unfi 
nished, while anyobserver could suggest an addition 
some alteration was therefore every day made with- 
out an} other motiv e than the charms of nov elty A 
traveller at last suggested to him the com enience of 
a grotto Bob immediatel} ordered the mount of his 
garden to be excavated , and having laid out a large 
sum m shells and minerals, was busy m regulating 
the disposition of the colours and lustres, when two 
gentlemen, who had asked perpnission to see his 
gardens presented him a writ, and led him off to less 
elegant apartments 

I know not Sir, whether among this fraternit} of 
sorrow you w ill think any much to be pitied , nor 
indeed do manyofthem appear to solicit compassion 
for they generally applaud their own conduct, and 
despise tho^e whom want of taste or spirit suffers to 
growrich Itweiehappyifthepri®onsofthekingdom 

VoL III L were 
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v/ere filled only with characteis like these, men 

whom prosperity could not make useful, and whom 

rum cannot make wise : but theie aie among us many 

who raise different sensations, many that owe their 

present misery to the seductions of tieachery, the 

strokes of casualty, or the tenderness of pity , many 

whose sufferings disgrace society, and whose viitues 

would adorn it : of these, when famihanty shall have 

enabled me to recount their stoi les without horro) 

/ 

you may expect another nairative fiom, 

SIR, 

Your most humble semnt, 

Mysargyrus. 
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Numb 58 Saturday, 25, 1733 


Damnant quod non jnteUigvnt Cic 

Tbc) condemn what they do not understand 


EURIPTDFS having presented with 

thewntingsof IlerachluSy 'i philosopher famed for 
involution and obscurity, inquired afterwards his 
opinion of their merit “ What I understand, said 
SocrateSf " I find to be evcdlent and, therefore, 
** believe that to be of equal value which I cannot 
** understand ’ ' 

The reflection of cv cry man who reads this passage 
will suggest to him the difference betw ecn the prac- 
tice of ibere/tfi' and that of modem cntichs Socrates 
who had, by long observation upon himself and 
others, discovered the weakness of the strongest, and 
the dimness of the most enlightened intellect was 
afraid to decide hastily m liis own favour, or to con 
dude that an author had written without meaning, 
because he could not immediately catch his ideas 
he knew that the faults of books are often more justly 
imputable to the reader, who sometimes wants vtten 
tion, and sometimes penetration, whose understand 
mg IS often obstructed by prejudice, and often dissi 
pated bj remiasness who comes sometimes to a new 
study unfurnished with knowledge previously neees 
sary and finds difficulties insuperable, for want of 
ardour sufficient to encounter them 


L 2 


Obspunty 
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Obscurity and clearness are relative tenns : ta 
some readers scarce any book is easy, to others not 
many are^difficult and surely they, whom neither 
any exuberant piaise bestowed by others, nor any 
eminent conquests o\er stubborn pioblems, have en- 
titled to exalt themselves above the common oiders 
of mankind, might condescend to imitate the candour 
of Socra{€<>, and where they find incontestible pioofs 
of supeiiour genius, be content to think that there is- 
justness in the connexion wdiich they cannot trace, 
and cogency in the reasoning which they cannot 
compiehend 

Tins diffidence is never more reasonable than m 
the perusal of the authors of antiquity , of those 
whose ivoiks have been the delight of ages, and 
transmitted as the great inheritance of mankind from, 
one generation to anothei :■ surely, no man can, 
without the utmost auogance, imagine that he bi mgs 
any supeiiority of understanding to the perusal of 
these books winch have been pi eserved in the dei'as- 
ta,tation of cities, and snatched up fiom the wicck of 
nations , which those wdio fled before baibarians - 
have been gareful to cairy off m the hurry of migra- 
tion, and of wdnch barbarians have lepented the de- 
sti notion. If m books thus made veneiahle by the 
unifoim attestation of successive ages, any passages 
shall appear unwoithy of that piaise ivhich they have 
foimeily received, let us not immediately determine,, 
that they ow^ed then deputation to dulness or bi- 
gotry , but suspect at least that our ancestors had 
some reasons for their opinions, and that our ignorance 
of those reasons makes us differ from them. 


It 


a 
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It often happens that an author s reputation is 
endangered m succeeding times, "by that \^hlch 
raised the loudest applause among Ins cotemporines 
nothing IS read Math greater pleasure than allusions 
to recent facts, reigning opinions, or present contro 
Yersies but uhen facts are forgotten and contro 
\ersies extinguished, these favourite touches lose all 
their graces , and the author in his descent to pos 
terity must be left to the meicy of chance, without 
any power of ascertaining tlie memory of those things, 
to uhich he owed his luckiest thoughts and his 
kindest reception 

On such occasions, every reader Should remember 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair his cando ir 
the lujunes of time , he should impute the seeming 
defects of his author to some chasm of intelligence, 
and suppose that the sense which is now weak was 
once forcible, and the expression which is now 
dubious formerly detennmate 

How much the mutilation of ancient history has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performances, 
maybe conjectuied from the light which a lucky 
commentator sometimes effuses, by the lecoiery of 
an incident that had been long forgotten thus m 
the thud book Horace Jam s denunciations against 
those that should presume to raise a^ain the w alls of 
Tioy, could for many ages please onl^ by splendid 
images and swelling language of which no man dis 
C01 ered the use or propriety , till Le Tc vn by show 
ing on what occasion the Ode was wTitten changed 
wondei to lational delight Many passages \et un- 
doubtedly remain in the sime author which '’n 
exacter knowledge of tlie incidents of Ins time would 
1. 3 clear 
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clear fiom ol))ection‘;. Among these I ha\c always 
mimbeied the follo^\lng lines : 

Am urn per medto^. irc satelhtei, 

Et perrurnpere nmat saxajpotnitim 
Jclit fitlmiiuo. Conndit yJuguns 
Aimvi domus oh hicnnn 

O 

Dcmtr'ia cicidio DiJJidit mhium 
Portas vn Matedo, rt subnut (crnulos 
Rege^ inuntiibus I^Iuncra iui\ium 
Srevos jllaqueant duces. 


Stronger Llian lluindcr’s ^\lnge(l force, 

All-poweiful gold can spread its course, 

Tlno’ watchful guaids its passage make. 

And loves thio’ solid walls to break. 

From gold the o\erw helming woes. 

That ciush’d the Giccian augui rose; 

Philip with gold thro’ cities broke, 

And iival monaiclis lelt lus }oke ; 

Captains of ships to gold are slaves, 

Tho' fierce as their oxen xeiiids and zeoves. Fua:<cis. 


The close of this pasage, by which every reader is 
now disappointed and oflTended, was piobably the 
delight of the Roman court- it cannot be imagined, 
that Horace, aftei having gu en to gold the force of 
thundei, and told of its power to stoim cities and to 
conquer kings, would have concluded his account of 
its efficacy with its influence over naval com- 
manders, had he not alluded to some fact then cur- 
rent 111 the mouths of men, and therefore more inte- 
lesting for a time than the conquests of Philip. Of 

lh« 
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the like kind maybe reckoned another stanza in tne 
same book 


I Jitssa coram non sine consew 
Surgtt marito seu zocat mstitor 
Sen navis Hispinai nngister 
Dedecorum prettosus emptor 

Tlie conscious husband bids her rise, 

71 hen some rich factor courts her charms, 

W ho calls the wanton to his arms 
And prodigal of wealth and fame, 

' Profusely buys the costly shame PrANCis 


He has little knowledge oT Horace who im'igmes 
that the/(zc^or, or the Spanish merchant, are men- 
tioned by chance there was undoubtedly some po- 
pularstory of an mtngue which those names recalled 
to the memory of his reader 

The dime of his genius in other pirts, though 
somewhat dimmed by time, is not^ totally eclipsed , 
his address and judgment yet nppear though much 
of the spirit and -vigourofhis sentiment is lost this 
has happened to the twentieth Ode of the first 
book. 


Vile potahis modicis Sabvmm 
Cantharis Gr^ca guod ego ipse testa 
Conditum levi , datus in theatro 
Cilm Uhl plamus. 

Chare Meeceuas egues Utpaterni 
Tlumims ripa simul etjocosa 
Hedderet laudts tibi Faticani 
Montis imago 


^ A poets 
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A poet’s bevciagc humbly cbcnp, 

(Should gKMl Mfficen.i^ be iny gucsl) 

The vinttigc of ihc Sabine grape, 

Bullet in ‘'Obei cups shall ciowu the feast: 

’Tuab lack’d into a Giccian cask. 

Its loughci ]uice to melt avra\ ; 

I se.il’d it too — a jilcasing task • 

With annual |0} to mark the gloiious day. 

When in applaiisuc sliouls th} n.nne 
Spie.id lioni the ihcalie around, 

Floaiing on tliy own Tiber’s circam, 

And Jicho, playful 113 mph, return’d tlic sound. 

Francis. 


We here easily lemark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation, but eeitainly 
aie less clchghtccl than those, to uliom llie mention 
of the applause bestowed upon Mmcenas, ga\e occa- 
sion to lecount the actions 01 words that pioduced it. 

Two lines ^which have cxeicised the ingenuity of 
modern ciitichs, may, I think, he reconciled to the 
judgment, by an easy supposition : Hoi ace thus 
addresses Agnpp a , ' 

Scuba is Fatiofoifis, ct Jiostzum 
Victoi, Ma3onii caiminis able. 

Vaiius, a stucni of Iloma's tang, 

Shall biave Agiippa’s conquests sing. 


That Fejviw should he called Abiidof Homeric 
‘‘ song,” appeals so liaish to modem ears, that an 
emendation of the text has been proposed . but sin ely 
the learning of the ancients had been long ago obli- 
X terated, 
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terated, hid every min thoUj^ht himself it liberty to 
corrupt the lines which he did not understand If 
we imagine thit Vanns hid been by any" of his co- 
temporanes celebnted under the appellation of 
Musarnm AleSy the swan of the Muse® the linguige 
of becomes graceful and' familiar, and that 
such a compliment was at least possible w e know 
from the transformation feigned by Horace of him- 
self ^ ‘ 

The most elegant compliment that w as paid to 
Addison^ is of this obscure and penshable kind 

When pinting Virtue her last eflbrls made, 

V ou brought j our Clio to the virgin s aid 
1 V » 

These lines must please as long as the} are under- 
stood, but c in be understood only by those that have 
observed^ddwoK s signatures in tlie Spectator 
The nicety of these minute allusions I shall exem- 
plify b} another instance which I take this occasion 
to mention, because, as I am told, the commentators 
have omitted It Tibidltis Cijnthia mthis 
manner 

Te ^pectem supreina mi/n cumvenerit hora, 

Tc teneam moriens deJictenU manu 

Before my closing e}es dear Cpnlha stand. 

Held weakl} by my fainting trembling hand 

To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the 
death of Tibnlhis 


Cpitha 
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Cynthia clcceclem, fdicniSy inquit, amata 
Slim tibi , vixisti dum turn ignis a am, 

Cm Nemesis, quid, ait, tibi sunt mea damna dolon^ 
Me tcnuit moriens dejicicnlc manu. 

Blest was tuy veign, reining Cjnthia cry’d 
Noi till he left my breast, Tibullus d^^’d 
Foibear, said Nemesis, my loss to moan. 

The fainting liembhng hand was mine alone. 

The beauty of this passage, which consists in the 
appropriation made by Nemesis of the line originally 
directed to Cynthia, had been wholly imperceptible 
to succeeding ages, had chance, which has destroyed 
so many greater volumes, depnved us likewise of 
the poems of Tibullus, 
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'Nu'iIE 62 Saturday, June 9, 1753 
I 

I 

OfoTtuna ttris tnttda fortibus 

Qaam non ttqvn bonts pramxa Stttdu S£%xc\ 

Capncious Fortune ever jo^s i 
itli partial hand to deal the prize* 

To crush the bra^e and cheat the wise 

To the ADVENTURER ' 

SIR, Fieef, June 6 

To the account of such of my comp'tnions '^s are 
imprisoned without being miserable or are miserable 
without any claim to compassion, I promised to 
add the histones of those, whose Mrtue has made 
them unhappy, or \ hose misfortunes are at least 
without a crime That this catalogue should be 
\ery numerous, neither you nor your leaders ought 
to expect , ** ran quippe boni ' * the good are few 
Virtue IS uncommon in all the classes of humanity, 
and I suppose it will scarcely be imagined more 
frequent in a pnson than in other places 
Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the 
tenderness, the generosity the philinthropy of 
Serenus who might hue hied in competence and 
ease, if he could ha\e looked without emotion on 
the miseries of another ^icreims w as one of those 

exalted 
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exalted minds, whom knowledge and sagacity could 
not make suspicions; wdio ponied out Ins soul m 
boimdlcss intimac}", and Ihonght community of jios- 
scssions the la\v of fneiKklnp The friend of Scn’nu^ 
was arrested foi debt, and aftei many endea\ ours to 
solten his creditor, sent his ivife to solicit that assist- 
ance which nc\er ivas refused The tears and im- 
portnnil}’- of female distrcsb wcie moie than was 
necessaiy tomo^c the heaitof Seiemis'^ he hasted 
immediately away, and confeiiing a long time with 
hib fiiend, found him confident that if the present 
piessuie was taken off, he should ‘^oon be able to le- 
establish his atfaii'b Sei cnu<;, accuMomed to behe\ e, 
and afiaid to aggia\atc distress, did not attempt to 
detect the fallacies of hope, noi reflect that e\cr3'' 
man o^erwdlelmed wath calamity beheies, that if 
that was lemo^ed he shall immediately be happy: 
he, therefoie, with little hesitation ollered himself 
as siuety 

Inthefiist raptuies of escape all was joy, giatitiide, 
and confidence, the fuend of Snemis displayed his 
prospects, and counted o\er the sums of wdneh he 
should infallibly be mastei befoic the day of pa}*- 
ment Seieniis mashoit time began to find his 
danger, but could not pievail wnth himself to repent 
of beneficence , and theicfore sutlered himself still 
to be amused wnth piqjocts winch he durst not coii- 
sidei, for fear of finding them impracticable The 
debtor, aftei he had tiled cverj* method of raising 
monej’^ which ait or indigence could piompt, w^anled 
either fidelity or resolution to sin lender himself to 
pnson, and left Seremis to take his place. 


Screims 
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Serenxis h'ls often proposed to the creditor to pay 
himwhate\er he shall appear to have lost by the 
flight of his friend, but lionet er reasonable this 
proposal miy be thought ^\arice and brutality 
ha\e been hitherto mev-orable and Saenus still con- 
tinues to languish in pnson i i ' 

In this place, hoTve\er,twhere uant makes almost 
e\er} man selfish, or desperation gloomj, it is the 
good fortune of «S(?renMvriot to li\e avithout a friend 
he passes most of his hours in the comersation oE 
a man uhom the same virtuous ductihtr 
ha-^'nith some difierencc of circumstances made 
equally unhapp} CandidttSy whtn he was young, 
helpless, and ignorant, found a patron that educated 
protected and supported ihim his patron being 
more iigilant ^for others i than him«elf, left at hi« 
death an onl) son, destitute and friendless CaxididuT 
was eager to repay the benefits he had receued, 
and haling maintained the ^outh for a few years at 
his own house, afteniards placed himwithamei- 
chant of eminence, and gave bonds to a gieat value 
as a security for his conduct 

The young man, removed too early from the only 
e^e of which he dreaded the observation' and de- 
prived of the only instruction which he heard with 
rev erence soon learned to consider v irtue as restraint, 
and restraint as oppression and to look with a 
longing eje at everj expense to which he could not 
reach and every pleasure which he could not pai- 
take b} degrees he dev lated from his first regularit} 
and unhappily mingling among joung men busv m 
dissipating the gams of their fathers industry he 
forgot the precepts of Candtdus, spent the evening 

lU 
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in pal tics of pleasmc, and the morning in expedients 
to support his riots He was, ho^\e\el, dexterous 
and active in luismess , and his master, hciiig secured 
against any consequences of dislioncs-ty, was lery 
little solicitous to inspect Ins manners, or to enquiie 
how he passed those lionis, which wcie not imme- 
diately dc\ otedto the business of his pi ote^sion w hen 
he w'as informed of the young man's ext ia\agauce 
or debaucheiy, “ let his bondsman look to that,’^ 
said he, “ I have taken caie of myself.” 

Thus the unhappy spendthrift proceeded fiom 
foil}’- to folly, and fiom mcc to \ice, with the con- 
nivance if not the encouragement of his master ; 
till in the heat of a noctninal icnel he committed 
such violences in the street as drew upon him a 
ciiminal prosecution Guilty and unexpeiienced, 
-he knew not what couise to take 5 to confess his 
crime to Candidiis, and solicit his interposition, w'as 
little less dieadfulthan to stand before the fiow’n of 
a court of justice Having, therefore, passed the 
day with anguish in his heart and distraction in his 
looks, he seized at night a \ ery large sum of money 
in the compting house, and setting out he knew 
not whither, wms heard of no moi e 

The consequence of his flight w^as the ruin of 
Candidas, rum surely undeserved and irreproach- 
able, and such as the law’^s of a just government 
ought either to prevent or lepair nothing is more 
inequitable than that one man should suffer for the 
crimes of anothci, foi crimes wdiich he neither 
piompted .noi peimitted, winch he could neither 
foresee nor prevent When we considei the w'eak- 
ness of human lesolutions and the inconsistency of 

human. 
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human conduct, it must appcan absurd tint one 
man shall engage for another, that he will not change 
Ins opinions or alter Ins conduct 

It IS I think, ^\orthy of consideration ■whether, 
since no wager is binding without a possibility of 
loss on each side it is not equally reasonable that 
no I contract should be \alid without reciprocal 
stipulations but in this case, and others of the same 
kind, what is stipulated on his side to whom the 
bond IS given? he takes advantage of the security 
neglects his affairs omits liis duty, sufieis timorous 
wickedness to grow daiing by degrees permits 
appetite to call for new gratifications, and, perhaps 
secretly longs for the time m which he shill have 
power to seize the forfeiture and if virtue or gra 
titude should prove too strong for temptation and 
XI young man persist in honesty however instigated 
by his passions what can seciiie him at last against 
afalse accusation ? I formy part alway s &hall suspect 
that he who can by such methods secure his pro 
perty, will go one step farther to increasait nor 
can I think that man, safely trusted with the means 
of mischief, who, by his desire to have them in his 
hands gives an evident proof liow much less he 
V alues Ills neighbour s happiness than Ins ow n 

Another of our companions is Lentiilus a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by 
Ills fortune As some of the first oflices in the 
kingdom were filled bv Iiis relations he was earl/ 
invited to court and encouraged by caresses and 
promises to attendance and solicitation a const mt 
appearance m splendid companv necessanlv leqiured 

magnificence 
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magnificence of dicss^, and a fieqiiciit participation 
of fashionable amusements forced him into expense : 
but these measures were requisite to his success 5 
since every body knows, that to be lost to sight 
is to be lost to remembiance, and that he who 
desires to fill a vacancy, must be always at hand, 
lest some man of greater vigilance should step in 
before him. 

By this course of life his little foitiine was every 
day made less • but he received so many distinctions 
in pubhek, and was known to lesort so familiarly to 
the houses of the gieat, that eveiy man looked on 
liiSspreferment as ccitain, and believed that its value 
would compensate foi its slowness he, thercfoie, 
found no difficulty m obtaining ciedit foi all that 
his lank or his vanit}'- made necessaty • and, as ready 
payment was not expected, the bills were propoiiion- 
' ably enlarged, and the value of -the hazard or delay 
weie adjusted solely b}’- the equity of the ci editor. 
At length death deprived Leniulus of one of his 
patrons, and a 1 evolution in the mimstiy of another, 
so that all his piospects vanished at once, and those 
that had befoi e encouraged his expenses, began to 
perceive that their money was m danger there ivas 
now no other contention but who should first seize 
upon his pel son, and, by forcing immediate pay- 
ment, deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
rest In pui suance of this scheme, one of them in- 
vited him to a tavein, and piocuied him to be 
ariested at the door , but Lentiilm instead of endea- 
vouring secretly to pacify him by payment, gar e 
notice to the rest, and offered to divide amongst 

them 
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them the remnant of his fortune they feasted six 
hours at his expense to deliberate on his proposal , 
and at last determined that as he could not oflei 
more than fiie sliillinj^s in the pound, it noiild 
be more prudent to ktep luin in prison till he 
could procure fiom his relations the payment of his 
deb*s 

L "ntnliis IS not the onI> man confined v, ithm these 
avails, on the same account the like procedu c, upon 
the like motives is common amonqp men whom jet 
the Jaw allows to partake the u e of fire and water 
w ith the compa'isionate and the just, whofiequent 
the assemblies of commerce m open day, and talk, 
with detestation and contempt of highwavanen or 
housebreakers but, surelj , that man must be con 
fessedlj robbed who is compelled, by whitever 
means to pay the debts which he docs not owe , nor 
can I look with equal hatred upon him, who at the 
hazard of his life, holds out Ins pistol and demands 
my purse, as on him w ho plunders under shelter of 
the law, and bj detaining my son or mj friend in 
prison, extorts from me the price oftlieir liberty 
No man can be more an enemj to societj th in ho, 
by whose machinations onrvirtucs are turned to our 
disadvantage he is less destructive to mankind 
that plunders cowardice than he that prejs upon 
compassion 

I behev e, Mr Adtenturery \ ou w ill readily confess, 
that though not one of the e if tried before a com 
merrial pulicatiue can be wholly acquitted from 
impiiidence or teincntj , yet that m the eje of all 
who can consider virtue as distinct fiom wealth, tlie 
fault of two of them, at least is outweighed by the 

VoL in M merit , 
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tnerit , and that of the tlnid is so much extenuated 
"by the circumstances of his life, as not to deserve a 
perpetual prison yet must these, with multitudes 
equally blameless, languish in confinement, till ma- 
levolence shall relent, or the law be changed 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Seivant, 

Misargyrus. 


Numb. 67 Tuesday, 26, 1753. 

i 

Tnventas vitam cvcolucrc per a}tcs Vine, 

They polish life by useful arts. 

That familiarity produces neglect, has been long 
observed The effect of all extei nal objects, however 
great or splendid, ceases with their novelty, the 
courtier stands without emotion in the royal pie- 
sence , the rustick tramples undei his^foot the beau- 
ties of the spring with little attention to then colours 
or theii fiagrance, and the inhabitant of the coast 
darts his eye upon the immense diffusion of waters^ 
without awe, wonder, or terrour. 

Those who have past much of their lives m tins 
great city, look upon its opulence and its multitudes. 
Its extent and vaiiety, with cold mdiffeience, but 
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As Socr a fe<!^yv^s passing ihioiigb the fan ^iAlhcnSy 
and casting Ins eyeso\ei the shops and cnsloiners, 
‘ how many things aie hcie,’ says he, ‘ that I do not 
‘’want I’ The same sentiment isevciy moment using 
in the mmd of him that walks the streets of L^ndoji, 
however infenoin m philosophy to Socraie^ he be- 
holds a thousand shops ciowded with goods, of winch 
he can scaicely tell the use, and which, theicfore, he 
IS apt to consider as of no value and, indeed many 
,of the arts by which families are supported, and 
wealth is heaped together, aie of that minute and 
superfluous kind, which nothing but expeiience 
could evince possible to be prosecuted nith advan- 
tage, and which, as the noikl might easily want, it 
could scarcely be expected to encoinage 

But so it is, that custom, cuiiosity, oi vantonness, 
supplies ever}'- art with patrons, and finds puichaseis 
foi every manufacture , the woild is so adpistcd, that 
' not only biead, but iiches may be obtained iMthcut 
gi eat abilities, or arduous perfoimances the most 
unskilful hand and unenlightened mind have suffi- 
cient incitements to mdusti}’-, foi lie that is resolutely 
busy, can scaicely be in want There is, indeed, no 
employment, howeiei despicable, fiom which a man 
may not promise himself moie than competence, 
when he sees thousands and myriads laised to dm- 

^ O 

nity, by no other ineiit than that of conti ibuting to 
supply their neighboius with the means of sucking 
smoke tin ough a tube of clay, and otheis laisino- 
'Contributions upon those, whose elegance disdam^i 
the grossness of smoky luxury, by giindingthesame 
.materials into a powdei that may at once giatify 
and impair the smell 


Not 
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neiable but by virtue, or contemptible but b}" 
wickedness 

In the midst of this iinucrsal hairy, no man ought 
to be so little mfluciKed by example, or so \oid of 
honest emulation, as to stand a lazy speclatoi of in- 
cessant laboui , 01 please himselftiith the meanh.ip- 
piness of adionc, uhilelhe act no swarms me buzz- 
ing about him* no man is without some qualil}, by 
the due application of wdnch he might deserve well 
of the world j and whocwei he be that has but 
little in his power, should be m haste to do that 
little, lest he be confounded with him that can do 
nothing 

'' By this general concuircnce of endeavoiiis, aits of 
eveiy.kmd have been so long ciiltnated, that all tlic 
wants of man may be immediately supidied , idlene'-s 
can scaicely foim a wish winch she may not giatify 
by the toil of otheis, or ciinosity dieam of a toy, 
which the shops aie not ready to alloid her 

Happiness is cipoyed only in pioportion as it is 
knowm, and such is the stale oi loli”- of man, that it 
is knowm only by expoi icnco of its coni i aiy w'C w bo 
have long Incd amidst the conieiueiK ic^of a town 
immensely populous, hnie scarce an idea of a place 
where desiie cannot be gi alified b}'- money In order 
to have a just sense of this aitificial plenty, it is ne- 
cessary to have passed sometime m a distant colony, 
or those parts of oui island wdnch aie thinly inha- 
bited he that has once knowm how’’ many tiades 
evei y man m such situations is compelled to exei cise, 
with how much labour the pioducts of naluie must 
be accommodated to human use, how^ long the loss 
or defect of any common utensil must be cnduied, 
3 or 

t 
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or by ird expedients it must bc^supplicd, 

hou fjrmcnnn\ uimlcruitlj monc^ in thtirlnnils 
before '\ny enn sell them ub it they wish to bu^, ^vlU 
know how to ntc it its proper mIud lla iilcnty ami 
case of 1 gre it cit\ 

But tint the happiness of nnn nn\ still remain 
imperfect is wants in this pi icc ire easih suppbccl, 
new w intb likcwi*=c arc casiU created cicr} man, 
in sun e\ 111" the shops oi LtU (on sees numberless 
instruments and com enicncits of which, while he 
didnotknoi/ them, he neicr felt the need, and jet, 
when use has made them fimihar, wonders Iiow life 
could be supported without them 'Ihiw it comes 
to pass that our desire alwa\s incroaKC with our 
po'Jsc^'Sions , the knowledge that something remains 
jctuucn|ojcd impairs our cujojmcnl of the good 
before us 

Thev who ha\o been arcustomed to the refine 
mentsof science and multiplications of contnianco, 
soon lose their confidence iii the unassisted powers 
of nature, forget the pauciti of oui real noccssiliC>, 
and oicrlook the oasj methods bj winch they may 
be supplied It were i spccul ilioii worthy of a jihi 
losoplncal mind, to < amine how much is tikcn 
awaj from our natiae ibihtics, as well as added to 
them bj artificial expedients M c arc so accus 
tomed to gi\c ind rccciic assistance that each of us 
Singh can do little for himsUf, and there is scirre 
any one among us howcicr conti icted maj be his 
form of life wno doc>iiotcn]oj the 1 ibour of i tliou 
sand artists 

But i survey of the vinous nations that mliahit 
the eaith wd! inform us, that life niaj be supported 
M j ■with 
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•vMlli less assi‘5lancp , nncl tliat ihe dexterit}*, ^Ahich 
piaclice enfoiccd by necessity prodnecs, is aide to 
effect much by \lm \ scanty means I'iic nations of 
Mexico and 7 V 7 ;/eieeled mtie* and temple^ i. it limit 
the use of non , and at this day tlie iiu’e Indian sup- 
plies himself \Mth all the nccessai les of lift sent 
like the icst of manLiiid naked into the v, oild, .is 
soon as his pcicnts luue mir-ed him up to st length, 
^e IS to pro's idc by Ins own lahoui foi Ins oyn snji- 
poit His ffist caie is to find a shaip flint among 
the locks, nith this he undcitakes to fell the tiees 
of the forest, he shapes Ins how, hcadt, his arrow >, 
builds his cottage, and hollows his canoe, and fiom 
that time lues in a st.ite of jilentx and pio<^pent 3 ', 
he IS shelteied fiom the stoims, he is foilif'cd against 
beasts of pre}’’, heisenai led to puisuc tiie fish of the 
sea, and the cleci of the mountains , and as he docs 
notkiiowg does not env^ the h.tppino'-s of pol.shcd 
nations, w'heie gold can supply the want of foititudc 
and skill, and he whose laboiioii^ ance’^tOi-. ha\e 
made him iich, ma} he stretched upon a couch, and 
see all the tieasures of all the elements ])oured down 
before him 

This picture of a sai age life, if it sho-W’S how' much 
individuals ina}’- peifoim, shows likewise liow^ much 
society is to be clesiied Though the peiseiciance 
and address of the Indian excite oui admiialiou, they 
ne\ ertheless cannot procme him the conienicncies 
wdnch are enjoyed by thciagrant beggai of a ci\il- 
i^'ed country he hunts like a w’lld beast to satisfy 
his hunger : and w hen he lies dowm to i e«t aftei a 
successful chase, cannot pionoimce himself seeme 
against the danger of peiishmg m a few^ days , he is, 

pel haps. 
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perhaps content ivith his condition, bedause he 
knows not that a better is attainable by man , as he 
that IS bom blind does not long for the perception of 
light because he cannot conceive the advantages 
which light would afford him, but hunger, w ounds 
and weariness lie real evils though he believes them 
equallv incident to all his fellow creatures and 
w hen a tempest compels him to he starv mg in Ins 
hut, he c innot )ustlj be concluded equally happy 
with those whom art has exempted from the power 
of chance, and who make the foicgoingj ear provide 
for the following 

To receive and to communicate assistance con- 
stitutes the happiness of human life man may in- 
deed, preseive his existence m solitude but can en- 
joy It otilj in society the greatest understanding 
of an indiv idual doomed toprocurefood and clothing 
for himself will baiely suppiv' him with expedients 
to keep off death from day to da} , but as one of a 
lar^e cominunit} performing only Ins share of the 
common business he gains leisure for intellectual 
pleasures and enjov s the happiness of reason and 
reflection 
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Numb 69 Tuesdav, 3, 1753 


Fere libcnlc) homines id quod tolunt acdunt. Cxsar,. 

Men -willingly believe vliat they wish to be true. 

Tr/Z-LFhas long ago obseived, that no man, how- 
ever weakened b;^ long life, is so conscious of his 
own deciepitude, as not to imagine that he may yet 
hold his station m the\voiklfor another year 

Of the truth of this lemark every da}’’ furnishes 
new con-firmation there is no time of life, in which 
men for the most pait seem less to expect the stioke 
of death, than when every other eye sees it impend- 
ing, 01 aie more busy m piotiding foi another year, 
than when it is plain to all but Ihemsehes, tliat at 
another year they cannot arrive Though every 
funeialthat passes before their eyes evinces thede- 
ceitfuhiess of such expectations, since every man 
who is boin to the grave thought himself equally 
ceitam of living at least to the next year , the sui- 
vivoi still continues to flattei himself, and is nevei at 
a loss for some leason ivhy his life should bepio- 
tracted, and the voracity of death continued to be 
pacified with some other prey 

But this is only one of the innumerable aitifices 
piactised in -the univeisal conspiiacy of mankind 
against themselves eveiy age and eveiy condition 
indulges some darling fallacy, eveiy man amuses him- 
self with projects which he knows to be improbable, 

and 
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and ^\hlch, therefore, lie resoUes to pursue ■uithout 
claringtoexaminotheTn Whatever anvm in ardently 
desires, ho%er\ readih hclie\cs that he shall some 
time attain he m ho*:e mtrmpcranceh isoi cnvhelmed 
him Mith disea‘:es ^^hlle he languishes in the spring, 
expects Mgour and rccoveij from the snmmci snn 
and while he melts awaj in the summer transfers 
his hopes to the fro'^ts of uintdi he that go^cs upon 
elegance or pleasure which want of money hinders 
him from imitating or partaking comforts himself 
that the time of distress will oon be at an end, and 
that e\ er^ da^ brings him nearer to a state of liappi 
ness though he knows it has p^sscd not onlv with 
out acquisition of adtantago but perhaps without 
endeatonrs after it m the formation of schemes that 
cannot be executed, and m tlie contcmpl ition of 
prospects which cannot be approached 

Such IS the general dream in w inch w e al! slumber 
out our time c\erj man thinks the dni coming in 
which he sh ill be gratified with all Ins wishes m 
which he shall lea\e all those competitors behind 
who are now rejoicing like lum'sclf m the expecta- 
tion of \ictory, the daj is alwajs coming to the 
«er\ lie m w Inch tl e\ shall he powerful to the obscure 
in winch the\ shall be eminent md to the deformed 
an which thej sh ill be beautiful 

If anj of my readers has looked with httte 
attention on the world about him as to imagine 
this representation exaggerated bej ond prob ibilitj 
let him reflect a little upon his own life let him 
considei wlnt were his hopes and pro pects ten 
years ago and what additions he then expected to 
be made bj- ten 3 eus to ins happiness those }c irs 

aie 
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are now elapsed, bare they made good the promise 
that was extorted fiom them, ha^c tlic}'' ad\anced 
his fortune, cnlaiged his knowledge, 01 icfoimed 
his conduct, to the degice that was once expected? 
I am afraid, cveiy man that iccollects his hopes, 
must confess his disappointment, and own that day 
has gilded unprofitahly aftei day, and tliat he is still 
at the same distance fiom the point of liapjnness 
With what consolations can those, who have thus 
mifecari led m their chief design, elude the memory 
of their ill success ? with what amu-ements can they 
pacify then discontent, after the loss of so laige a 
portion of life? they can give themsche& up again 
to the same delusions, they can form new schemes 
of airy giatifications, and fix another peiiod of 
felicity , they can again lesohe to trust the piomisc 
which they know will be bioken, they can walk m 
a circle with then eyes shut, and peisuade themsch es 
to think that they go forwaid 

Of Cl cry gi eat and complicated eient, part de- 
pends upon causes out of our power, and pait must 
be effected by vigour and pciseieiance AVith 
regard to that which is stjled m common language 
the woik of chance, men will always find leasons 
for confidence 01 distiust, accoidingto their diffcient 
tcmpeis 01 inclinations, and he that has been long 
'accustomed to please himself uith possibilities of 
fortuitous happiness, will not easily o* willingly be 
leclaimed fiom his mistake But the effects of 
liuman mdustiy and skill are more easily subjected 
to calculation uhateiei can be completed in a 
year, is divisible into parts, of which each mav he 
peifoimcd in the compass of a day, he, theiefoic, 

that 
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that Ins pas cd the dav without attention to the 
task assigned him ma} be cextam that the lapse of 
life has brought him no nearer to his object , for 
whatever idleness may expect from time its pro 
diice will be only m proportion to the diligence with 
which it ha«? been used He that floats lazily down 
the stream, in pursint of something born along by 
the same current will find himself indeed move 
forward, but unless he lays his hand to tlie oar 
lud increases his speed by his own labour, must 
be always at the S ime distance from that winch he 
IS following 

There have happened in ever} age onie contin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeservel success bv 
winch those who aie detcnnined to believe whatever 
fivours their niclmations have been encouraged to 
delightthemselvcswithfiUuieadv intagcs the_^ sup 
po t confidence by considerations of winch the only 
proper use is to chase away despan it is equall} 
absurd to sit dow n in idleness becau'e some hav e been 
eniiched without labour, as to leap a precipice be 
cause some hav e f ihen and escaped w ith life, or to put 
to ea in a stoi m because some hav c been tlriv en fi oni 
a wreck upon the coast to winch they are bound 
V e are al! leady to confers, tli t belief ought to 
be propoitioned to evidence or probability let anj 
man therefore, compare the number of those who 
have been thus favoured b^ fortune and of those 
who have failed of their expectations and he will 
eVil} determine, with what justness he lias registered 
himself in the lucky catalogue 

But theie IS no need on these occasions for deep 
inquiries or laborio is calculitions, there is a/ar 

easier 
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easier method of distmguisliing the hopes of folly 
from those of icasoii, of finding the difieiencc be- 
tween piospects that exist befoic the eyes, and those 

• that aie only painted on a fond imagination To??i 
Droxmy had accustomed himself to compute the 
profit of a darling pioject till he had no longer' any 
doubt of its success , it u as at last matured by close 
considciation, all the mcasuics ^\ere accurately 
adjusted, and he wanted only fi\e bundled pounds 
to become master of a fortune that might be envied 
by a director of a tiading company Tom was 
generous and gi ateful, and u as i esolved to recom- 
pense this small assistance with an ample foi tune : 
he, therefore, dehbei ated foi atime, to u horn amongst 
his friends he should declare his necessities, not 
that he suspected a icfusal,'but because he could 
not suddenly deteimmc which of them would make 
the best use of riches, and was, thei efoi e, most u orthy 
of his favoui At last his choice was settled , and 
knowing that in oider to borrow he must show the 
probability of repayment, he prepared foi a minute 
and copious explanation of his project But here 
the golden dream uas at an end he soon dis- 
covered the impossibility of imposing upon others 
the notions by which he had so long imposed upon 
himself, which v'Ay soever he turned his' thoughts, 
impossibility and absurdity arose in opposition on 
every side, even credulity and piejudice weie at 
last forced to gi\e way, and he giew ashamed of 
crediting himself what shame would not suffer him. 

r 

to communicate to another 

To tins test let every man bring his imaginations, 
befpre they have been too long predominant m his 

mind. 
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mind Whatever is true will bear to be related, 
a\hate\er is rational will endure to be explained , 
but when we delight to brood in secret o^er future 
happiness, and silentlj to employ oui meditations 
upon schemes of which we are conscious that the 
bare mention would expose us to derision and con 
tempt w e should then remember, that w e are cheat 
ing ourselves byiolimtar} delusions, and giving up 
to the unreal mockenes of fancy, those hours in 
which solid advantages might be attained b^ «iober 
thought and rational assiduity 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in human 
affairs that the most cautious and sev ere examiner 
may be allowed to indulge some liopes which he 
cannot prove to be much favoured b} probability, 
since after his utmost endeavours to asceitain events 
he must often leav e tlie issue m the hands of chance 
And so scanty is our present allow ance of happiness, 
that in man) situations life could scarcely be sup* 
joited if hope w Cl e not allowed to relievo thepre* 
sent hour by ple^sure^ borrowed fiom futurity and 
reanimate the languor of dejection to new efforts, 
b) pointing to distant regions of felicity, which jet 
no resolution 01 perseverance shall evei reach 
But these like all other cordiab though they may 
im igorate m a small quantitj, intoxicate in a greater 
these pleasures Iikethercst aielawfulonlyiqcertain 
circumstance® and fo certain degrees, they may be 
useful in a due subserviency to noblei purposes but 
become dangerous and destructive when once they 
gam the ascendant in the heart to soothe the mind 
to tranquillitj by hope even vvlien that hope is 
likely to deceiv e us, maj be sometimes useful , but 

to 
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to lull our faculties m a lethargy, is pool and 
despicable 

Vices and eriours are diffci cntly modified, accoid- 
mg to the state of the minds to nhich they aie 
incident; to indulge hope be)mnd the nan ant of 
reason, is the failuie alike of mean and elc^atcd 
undei standings ; but its foundation and its effects 
are totally diffeient* the man of high courage and 
gi eat abilities is apt to place too much confidence 
in him'^elf, and to expect fiom a vigorous exeition of 
Ins poweis more than spirit or diligence can attain : 
between him and his wish he sees obstacles indeed, 
but he expects to o\ erleap or bicak them, his mis- 
taken ardoui huiiies him forwaid, and lliough pei- 
haps he misses his end, he neveithcless obtains ‘>omc 
collateial good, and peifoims something usehil to 
mankind and honouiable to himself 

The drone of timidity presumes hkenisc to hope, 
but without giound and without consequence; the 
bliss with wdneh he solaces Ins houis, he ab.\a\3 
expects fiom others, though ^eiy often he knows not 
fiomwhom* he folds his aims about him, and sits 
in expectation of sotne revolution in the state that 
shall raise him to greatness, 01 some golden shower 
that shall load him with wealth , he dozes away the 
day m musing upon the inoiiow , and at the end of 
life IS loused fiom Ins dieam only to discos ei that 
the time of action is past, and that he can now show 
his wisdom only by repentance. 
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Numb 74 Satukdvi, 21, 1753 


Insamenli dvm faptcnttce 

Camultus crro Hop 

I mist my ind and lost my w'v, 

By crack, braind wisdom led aslraj 

Tothe ADVENTUREK 

5IR, 

It has long been charged b) one part of mankind 
upon the other, tint they will not take adtice , that 
coun^l and instruction are generally thrown away, 
and that, in dedance both of admonition and ex- 
ample dll claim the light to choose their own mea- 
sures and to regulate their own h\es 
That there is something in advice \ery useful and 
salutary, seems to be equally confessed on all hands 
since even those that reject it, allow for the most 
part that rejection to be wrong but charge the fault 
upon the unskilful manner in which it is given , they 
admit the efficacy of the medicine, but abhor the 
nauseousne^s of the vehicle 

Thus minkind have gone on from century to 
century some have been advising others how to 
act and some have been teaching the advisers 
howto advise, jet very little alteration his been 
made in the world As we must all by the law 
of nature enter life m ignoiance we must all make 
our waj through it bj the light of our own 
Vox. Ill N experience. 
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experience 5 and, for an}’’ seem ity that advice lia^ 
been yet able to afford, must, endeayonr after suc- 
cess at the hazaid of miscarriage, and learn to do 
right by \cnturing to do wiong 

By advice 1 would not be understood to mean, the 
eveilcisting and mvaiiablc pimciples of moial and 
religious tiuth, fiom which no change of external 
circumstances can justify any deviation , but such 
diiections as lespect meiely the piudeiitial ]iart of 
conduct, and which may be followed oi neglected 
Without any violation of e^isential duties 

It IS, indeed, not so fi equcntly to make us good as 
to make us wise, that 0111 fiiends employ the oflicioiis- 
ness of counsel, and among the rejectois of advice, 
who are mentioned by the giaie and sententioii'i 
with so much aciimony, you will not so often find 
the vicious and abandoned, as the pert and the pe- 
tulant, the iivacioiis and the giddy 

As the great end of female education is to get a 
husband, this likewise is the geneial sub]ect of fe- 
male advice and the dieadful denunciation asramst 

C? 

those volatile girls, y ho will not listen patiently to 
the lectures of wi inkled wisdom, is, that they y ill 
die unmarried, or throy^ themselves 'away upon some 
worthless fellow, who will nevci be able to keep them 
a coach 

I being naturally of a ductile and easy temper, 
without stiong desiies oi quick lesentments, was 
always a favourite amongst the cldeily ladies, because 
I nevei lebelled against semoiity, nor could bo 
charged ynth thinking myself wise before my time,, 
but heard eveiy opinion with submissive silence, pio-' 
fessed myself ready to leaiii fiom all who seemed 
' - 3 ' inclined 
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inclined to tc'\cUme,p'nd the s'lme gr'itcfnl '\ckno\\ 
ledgments for precepts contndjctorj to eich other, 
'indif'in} control crs^ 'iro‘?e ins carefulto side with 
her 11 ho presided in the compani 

Of this compliance I icri carl) found the ndian 
tage for my aunt Alntilda left me a ler} large ad* 
dition to my fortune, for tins reason chiefly as she 
herself declared, hecausc I was not aboie hearing 
good counsel, hut would sit from morning till night 
to be instructed, while mj sister Suke^, who was a 
yearjounger thai misclf and was, therefo-e, iii 
greater i\ ant of inform ition, m as so much conceited 
of her oil n know ledge that w henev cr the good lady 
jn the ardour of beneiolcnce reproied or instructed 
her she would pout or litter, mtemipt her with 
■questions or einbamss her watli objections 

I bad no design to supplant mv sister b^ tins com 
plaisant attention, nor, ai hen the consequence of my 
obsequiousness came to be knot n, did Sukey so 
much em} as dcspi«cmc 1 was. how e\ or, a cry well 
pleased w ith my success , and hat mg rcceit cd, from 
tlie concurrent opinion of all mankind, a notion, that 
to be nch i\ as to be great and happy, I thought I 
had obtained my adianlages at anci‘?yratc and 
icsohedto continue the same passite attention, since 
I found myself so powerfully recommended by it to 
kindness and esteem 

Ihe desiie ofadtising]iasa\er^ e\tcn ite preta 
lence , and since advice cannot be giten but to those 
that will hcai it, a patient listener is necessary to the 
accommodation of all those w ho desire to be confirmed 
in the opinion of their own wisdom a patient listenei, 
however, is not always to be had, tlie present age, 
N2 whatever 
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^^hate^c^ age is present, is so vitiated and di^-ordcied, 
that young people aic rcadiei to talk than to attend, 
and good counsel is only tliro\Mi au ay upon those 
who aic full of their oun perfections 

I u as, therefore, in this scarcity of good sense, a 
general favoui ite , and seldom san a day in which 
some sobci ination did not iiu ito me to her house, or 
take me out in hei chariot, foi the sake of inslnTcting 
me how to keep my charactenn this censorious age, 
how to conduct myself in the time ofcouitship,hou 
to stipulate lor a settlement, how to manage a Inis- 
band of e\ery cliaractei, legulatc my farniljg and 
educate 1113* children 

Weaie all natuiall}'^ credulous m our own fa\oiir. 
Having been so often caressed and apjilanded foi 1113' 
docility, I was w illing to bcliev c m3 self rcall v cnliglit- 
ened by instiuction, end completely qualified for the 
task of life I did not doubt but 1 was eiilciing the 
world with a mmd fuimshed against all exigencies, 
with expedients to cxtiicatc m3'self fiom Q\Qiy dif- 
ficulty, and sagacity to provide against cv cr3^ danger, 
I was, thciefore, m haste to gue some specimen of 
m3’' pmdcncc, nnd to show”^ that this liberaht}' of 
instruction had not been idl3' kuished upon a mind 
incapable ofimpiovenKut 

JSfy pill pose, for vhy 'bould I den3'' it? was like 
that of other W'omen, to obtain a husband of 1 auk 
and foi tune siipcuoiu to 1113’ cwm , and m this I had 
the concurrence of all those that had assumed the 
piovmce of diiectmg me That the woman was 
undone who man led below beiself, was universally 
agreed and though some lentuicd to assert. Jhat 
the iicher man ought imaiiably to be piefericfi, and 
' that 
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lint mono} n sufliuent compcn ntjon for'i de 
fcctiNC mcosln >ct the nnjorit} (lcclircd\\ irmly 
for n gentlemnn, niid wore of opinion tint iip‘>t uta 
‘'Iioidd not be cncoun^cd 

M itli rcgird to othu quah 6 c'itions I Ind an irre- 
concilcablc i. ir!el% ofin-ilructions I m as sometimes 
told llntdcformit\ wsiio defect in t m in and tint 
ho Mho was not encmiraged to intrigue h} an opinion 
of Ins person was more likeh to \ahio the tender 
ness of hiswife hut a grave widow directed me to 
choose a man who might imagine himstlf agree ibic 
tome for tint the deformed were ah\a\s msiipport 
abl} Mgilaut and apt to sink into snllcmiess orbnrst 
into rage if the} found their wifes e}c w imUnng 
fora moment to a good face or a handsome sli ipe 
Thc} were, however all nnammous m warning 
me, with repeated cautions against ill thoughts of 
union with a wit as a being with whom no Inppi 
ness could possihl} bccn)0}ed men nf ever} other 
kind I w IS taught to gov cm hut ivv it v xs an animal 
for whom no arts of taming Ind been \ 1 1 discov ered 
thc woman whom be could once gtt withm his 
power was considered as lost to all hojicof dominion 
or of quiet for he would detect irtifirc md defeat 
allurement and ifoncchc di>>covired invfailnrcof 
conduct, would believe Ins owai c}c , in defiance of 
tears, caresses, and piotcst itions 

In pursii incc of thc c sagc])rm( iplcs I proceeded 
to formm} schemes, md while 1 vv is}et m tlic fust 
bloom of }OUth, was liken out it in a somblv by 
Ml FnsI I am afraid m} ebeeks glowed audni} 
0} es sparkled, for I observed thc loo! s of ill my 
gupermtendants fi\cd aiiMousl} upon me , and I was 
^ 3 nc\t 
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next day cautioned against him fiom all hands, as a 
man of the most dangerous and formidable kind, who 
had writ verses to one lady, and then forsaken her 
only because she could not read them, and had lam- 
pooned another for no other fault than defaming his 
sister 

Having been hitherto accustomed to obey, I ven- 
tured to dismiss Mr FnsK^ who happily did not 
think me worth the labour of a lampoon I was then 
addressed by Mr SLiirdy, and congratulated by all 
my friends on the manois of which I was shortly to 
be lady • but Sturdy's conversation was so gioss, that 
after the thud visit I could enduie him no longer; 
and incurred, by dismissing him, the censure of all 
my friends, who declai ed that my nicety was greater ^ 
than my prudence, and that they feared it would be 
my fate at last to be wretched with a wit 

By a Wit, however, I was never aftcrwai ds attacked, 
but lovers of eveiy other class, or pretended lovers, 
I have often had, and, notwithstanding the advice 
constantly given me, to have no legard m my choice 
to my own inclinations, I could not forbear to discard 
some for ■vice, and some for rudeness I was once 
loudly censured for lefusing an old gentleman who 
ofleied an enormous jointui e, and died of the phthisic 
'a year after , and was so baited with incessant im- 
poitunities, that I should have given my hand to 
Dione the stock-jobber, had not the reduction of 
inteiest made him afraid of the expenses of ma- 
trimony 

Some, indeed, I was peimittedto encourage, hut 
miscarried of the mam end, by treating them accord- 
ing to the lules of ait which had been prescribed 

me. 
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I n r somcluno^ In *10! it di«j)nto<l m com crouton, 
win tlirr It h« mort I lud ddt «»rdi inhU, Ih it a nnu 
^houM lliinK loo luinhU or loo mi. ud\ oflnm tlf it 
!<< on nil Innds npnil lo h» hi 1 tint in *^hould 
llnnh n^iitK luitMiui i fdhidi 1x11)^. will nlw 13^ 
male omt d« intious from < x nt ri cliiudc, il is not 
wholly ti to in<ium tow mis wlinli tide it is 
ifir to di ( inn 

I ho prijtidicis of tiniiKind ncni to fiionr Inm 
^hofrrsl)> undi mum, hisowii jmwi rs In isron 
nil roil ns I modi tmidhinnh s no mix r offocjoti , 
not hki I\ lo hn d tin ju n 1 hi c o npi lition, to a\ 
ilciiour nft(.r i>«ch ^Jdt^ldourof r<|mtttion ismii 
N 1 dim 
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dim the lustie of others, or to intcuupt any m the 
enjoyment of themselves , he is no man’s rival, alid, 
thciefoie, may be eveiy man’s friend 

The opinion vhich a man entcitains of himself 
ought lobe chstinginshcd, in oiclcr to an accniate 
discussion of this question as it i elates to persons oi 
to things To dunk Inglily of oiirsehes in compa- 
iison with otlicis, to assume by our ovn authoiity 
that precedence uhich none is u ilhng to grant, must 
be always imidious and ollensue, but to late our 
powers high m proportion to things, and imagine 
ourselves equal to gieat undci takings, w hile w'e lea\e 
others in possession of Ihe same abilities, cannot 
with equal justice provoke censure. 

It must be confessed, tliat self-love piay dispose us 
to deckle too hastily m oiii own fa\ our : but w ho is 
Imit by the mistake ' If w^e are incited by this -v am 
opinion to attempt more than -we can pci form, ours 
is the labour, and oui s is the disgi ace 

Rut he that dares to think well of himself, will 
not always prove to be mistaken , and the good, 
effects of his confidence wall then appear m gieat 
attempts and great peifoimances if he should not 
fully complete his design, he wnll at least advance it 
so far as to leave an easier task for him that succeeds 
him ; and e\en though he sliould wholly fail, he wall 
fail with honour 

But from the opposite eirour, from torpid despon- 
dency can come no advantage, it is the frost of 
the soul, which binds up all its poweis, and congeals 
hfe m peipetual steiility He that has no hopes of 
success, wall make no attempts , and where nothing 

attempted, nothing can be done, 


Every 
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E%cry imn should Ihcrcforo, bndc'irour to mim- 
t'un m himself n fuounble opinion of the powers of 
tlie hiinnn mind which nre pcrlnps, m c\cry mnn, 
^renter linn the} nppcnr, ind might, In diligent ciil 
in'ilion, be CNnllcd to n degree bc} ond wlnt their 
possc'isor presumes tobdicie There is scircc nn} 
man but Ins found limu^clf able, it the instigation of 
iiecessil\, to do whit m a state of leisure anddeh 
bcration he would ha\c concluded impossible, and 
some of our species haic M-,nah/cd thcm«el\cs by 
such achievements, as pnncili It Iheic arc few things 
above human hope 

It Ins been the polic} of all nat ions to presen c, by 
some publick monuments, the nirmor} of tIio«c who 
ln\c «cncdtlioircouiitr} b} great csploiU there is 
the same reason for continuing or rcvmng the names 
of those, whose extensive abilities have dignified 
Jmmamt} Aiilioncstemulitionmn bcnhkeoLCUed, 
and the philosopher scimositv mav be inflamed b} a 
catalogue of the works of 7?e5//e or is Thorns^ 

iocles was kept awake by the trophies of Mdhades 

Among the favoimtcs of nature tint have from 
time to time nppcircd in the world enriched with 
various endowments and contnnetics orc\cellence, 
none seems to have been more cxiUtd above the 
common rate of liumanit} , than tlic man know n about 
two centuries ago b} the appellation of the Admirable 
CrichtoHj ofwhoscliistoi^ whateverwema} suppress 
as surpassing oredibilit}, }Ctvve shall, upon incon 
testable authontv rcl ite cnoiigli to rank him 'imong 
prodigies 

‘Virtue, s’\}s T^irgil, ‘ is better accepted when it 
‘ comes in a pleasing form llie person of C? ichton 
was epunentl} beautiful ^ but his beauty was con- 
sistent^ 
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sistentwith such arti\ ily and sticngtb, that in fencmg 
he would ‘spring at one bound the length of twenty 
feet upon his antagonist, and he used the sword in 
either hand with such force and dextciity, that 
scaice any one had coinage to engage him 

Having studied at S/ Ainlicai\ in Scolland, he 
went to Part^ in his twen'i -hiSt yrai, end afiiKcd on 
the gate ofihe college of A'*/ mrre a kind of challenge 
to the learned of that unnei'-it 3 ^ to dispute with him 
on a,ccitain da^^ : olfeiingto hi*^ opponents, whoever 
the^' should bo, the choice of ten languages, and of 
all the faculties and sciences On the day appointed 
thice thousand aiiditois assembled, w lien four doctors 
of the chinch and fifty mastcis appealed against 
him , and one of his antagonists confesses, that the 
doctois weie defeated , that he gai e pi oofs of know- 
ledge above the reach of man ; and that a hundied 
yeais passed without food or sleep, would not he 
sufiicient for the attainment of his Icaimng After 
a disputation of nine houis he w^as piesented h}^ the 
piesident and profe^^sois with a diamond and a puise 
of gold, and dismissed walh lepeated acclamations 
Fiom Pons he went aw^aj’- to Roinc, where he 
made the same challenge, and liad in the piesence 
of the Pope and caidmals the same success. Aftei- 
w’^ards he conti acted at Venice an acquaintance with 
Aldus Manniius, by wdiom he w'as intioduced to the 
’ learned of that city then visited wheiehe 

engaged in another piiblick disputation, liegmiiing 
his peifonnance ivilh an extempoial poem iii praise 
of the city and the assembly then present, and con- 
cluding with an oration equallj* unpiemedilalcd in 
commendation of ignorance 


He 
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He aften\nrcls published 'mother cinllenge, 111 
■which he dechred him«clf rcnd\ to detect the errours 
of Aristotle nnd 'll! his commentitors, either in the 
common forms of logick, or in *10} which his an 
t'igoni‘;ts should propose of *1 hundred difilrcnt kinds 
of \erse 

These 'icquisitionsofleiming hou cier«Jtiipcndoiis, 
w ere not gamed nt the c\ponse of 'in} plo'isiire w Inch 
3 outh gener'ill} indulges 01 hj the omission of any 
accomplishment in which it becomes a gentleman 
to e\cel he pncti«cd m great perfection the arts 
of drawing and painting he was an eminent per- 
former in both local and nistnimcntal musick he 
danced with uncommon gricefulne « and on the 
day after his disputation at Pans cxlnbiied his skill 
in horbcmanslnp before the court of Fiance whore 
at a pubhek matcli of tilting, he bore aw a} the ring 
upon Ills lance fifteen times together 

He c\ccllcd likewise m domestick gimes of less 
dignit) and reputation , and m the mien a! between 
hts challenge and disputation at Pan ho spent so 
much of his time at cards, dice and tennis that a 
lampoon was fi\ed upon the gate of the Sojbonney 
directing those that would sec this monster of erudi 
tion, to look for him at the ta\cm 

So extensile was Ins acquaintance with life and 
manners that m an Italian comedv composed by 
himself and exhibited bcfoic the court of ^faluua, 
he is said to Iia\c personated fifteen dillcrcnt cha 
racters in all winch lie might succeed without 
great difiicuU} , since he had such poi cr of reten 
tion, that once hearing an oration of an hour he 
would repeat it exactl3, and in llie recital follow 

the 
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the speahor thioiigh all his ^alKty of lone and 
gesticulation 

Nor Alps his shill m arms loss than in lonming, or 
his coinage infeiiour to Ins chilj ihne was .i p.i/e- 
fightor at ^^an(ua, aaIio tia\ oiling about the v.oild, 
accoi fling to the baihaions custom of that age, as a 
gencial challcngci, had defeated I lie mo‘t cikbiated 
masteis in many p' its of Em ope, I'wd m Maulua, 
whcie he then lesidod, hud killed linee that appEned 
against him The duke lejicnter! th.it he harl gi anted 
him In', piotcctionj uhen CiiJitnn lookwing on Ins 
sangumaiy ‘success u ith indignation, ollcicd to stake 
fifteen huiuhcd pistoles, and mount the stage against 
him The duke, Muth some icluctaiicc, consented, 
and on (he day fi\ed the combatants ajipoai ed t heir 
weapon seems to haic been single rapier, ulneh uas 
then nculy introduced in Ifahj. The pii/e-fightcr 
advanced with gieat nolenec and fierceness, and 
Cl ichlon contented himself calmly to w ard Ins passes, 
and siiffei ed him to exhaust 'his Mgoiu by his ov. n 
fuiy CiicJiton then became the assailant, and 
pressed upon him ivith such foice tmd agilitj*, that 
he thrust him thnee through the body, and saw him 
expiie . he then du ided the pi i/e he had w on among 
the wndows w'hosc husbands had been killed 

The death of this wondciful man I should he 
willing to conceal, did I not knosv that eieiy leadei 
will inqiiuc curiously after that fatal hour, which is 
common to all human beings, how evci distinguished 
fiom each other hy natuie oi by foitiine 

The duke of Mantua having received so many 
proofs of his ' various meiit, made him tutor to his 
son Viceniio di Gonzaga, apiince of loose manners 

anc^ 
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ami turbulent deposition On tins occasion it nos, 
that be composed the comedy 111 uhtch he o\lnbiicd 
so many dific rent char ictcrs uitli exact propriety 
Rut Ins honour n is of short continu incc , for as he 
was one nioht in the tune of Cnnmal rambling about 
the streets, uitli his guitar in his Jnml, he uas at- 
taclcdbi SIX men ini^ktd Neither Ins coiingc 
nor skill in this c igciici deserted him lit opposed 
them ivith *aich actnilv aud spirit, lint lie soon 
dispersed them, and disinncd their leader uho 
throning olT liis ni l‘•k, distoicrcd liim‘:elf to be the 
pnuce his pupil C//e///e/i filling on his} net*! too! 
Ins oiui suord bj the point, and presciitecl it to the 
pnnee, uho immcdiatth seized it and instigitcd 
as son c sa) , h^ IC''lous}, according to otlieis oiiU 
by dnniken furs and bnital resentment tlimst him 
tliroiigh the heart 

ilius u IS the admirable Cnchfon bron^jlit into 
tint stile, in uhicli he could excel the meanest of 
mankind Old} b} afcueinpti honours pmd to Ins 
niuiior} the court of Mantua testified tliLirtstccm 
b\ a pubhek mourning the conlcmporar} u its u ere 
lirolu^e of tlicir cncoiiminis, and the nalaces of Ilali/ 
uoio adonied iwth pictures, rcpresLUting Imn ou 
horsebacl uitli a I incc in one hand and a book m 
tlie other 
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Numb 84. Saturday, August 25, 1753. 


Tollt jic) laihini, 

Jam 'va^a pi osilut Ji(cim natura rcmotti lion. 

But take the danger and the bluimc awny, 

^‘\nd vugiant natuic bounds upon her prcj ^uv^CIS. 

To the ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

It has been ohsei ved, I think, by Sir William Temple^ 
and after him by almost cteiv olhoi tvnlcr, that 
England atToids a greater Minely of charactcis than 
the rest of the world This is ascnlied to the liberty 
prevailing amongst us, nhich gnes e\ei3’-man the 
piivilege of being wise or foolish his own vay, an’d 
pieserves him fiom the necessity of hypociisy or 
the servility of imitation 

That the position itself is imo, I am not eom- 
pletely satisfied To be neaily acquainted uith the 
people of difleient countries can happen to leiy 
few, and in life, as 111 eveiv tiling else beheld at a 
distance, theie appeals an even unifoimity the 
petty disci iminations which ducisify the natuial 
character, are not discoverable but by a close inspec- 
tion , we, thei efoi e, find them most at home, because 
there we have most oppoi turn ties of lemaikmg them. 
Much less am I convinced, that this peculiai diver- 
sification, if It be leal, is the consequence of peculiar 

hbeity j 
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liborl) for ^^here is the go\crnmcnt to be foitrul 
lb'll supf nutoiuU nuliv idu Us u itb «o nuicU i igihncc 
nsbottok'iictlicirphv ilccomlucUnthoiit^e 
O'!!! It enter into 'i re liOn ible nnnd to itn i^ine, tint 
men of even otbernition 'iio not tfjii'ilh 
of tbcir oun time or hoii'.ci Milb onrscI\t“, 'mil 
bipnll^ 'll liberty to bt |nrsjinOnimis or profu c 
frobek or siillni, UMincnt o biMirioiis? liberty n 
ctrfninl^ ncce*' iiri to tlic full plnv of pridortiihint 
bmiJoiirs, but *Ajc!i liberl^ i to br fomul alike nmltr 
the gouiiMiitnl ol the nnUi 6r the ftn, in mo 
'inrclucs or in conimoniu iltli« 

lion re uhl^ the predominant ji i««ion sn itcho-» 'in 
mtenni of hbcil}, and liou fi l it c\])imb it tlf 
iibcn the Height of rcstnmt is t iken i\ a\, I bad 
httl^ m opportunity todistoicr, ns I took n |onrnf^ 
into the couiitrv in n st igc coicb wbicb ns every 
journc} IS n liiid of idicnlnre inn} In \<r\ pro- 
perly rchted to} on, tliougb I cm di'^ph} tio ‘‘iich 
c\tinordinniy a «cmbl} 'i» Ccr antes hnb collttlcd 
nt Don Sntvofc b inn 

In a stage toncli the jns«;cngei's me for the mo t 
part uholi} unknonn to one nnothcr nndHithout 
expectation of evci meeting ngnm nhcii their tour- 
ney is nt nil end, one should the cfore imnP’ine, 
that It was of little imporfnncr to nn} of them Hint 
conjectures tlie re t bliould form concerning Imn 
\et so it i« tint ns ill think them elves secure fiom 
detection, nil assume tint character of w Inch the} 
are most desirous, and on no occasion is the general 
ambition of superioi it} more ippnrentl} indulj^ed 

On the day of our departure, in the twilight of the 
morning, I ascended the \eluclc with three men md 

two 
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two women, my fellow tiavellei s It was casj" to ob- 
serve the affected elevation of mien with which ev'ery 
one enteiecl, and the supercilious civility with whicli 
they paid their compliments to each other AVhen 
tlie fiist cereinoii}’^ was dispatclied, we sat silent foi 
a long time, all employed m collecting importance 
into 0111 faces, and endeavoui ing to stiike rcveience 
and submission into our companions. 

It IS always obseivable that silence propagates 
itself^ and that the longei talk has been suspended, 
the more difficult it is to find any thing to say. AVe 
began now to wish for conversation, but no one 
seemed inclined to descend from Ins dignity, or ffist 
propose a topick of discouise At last a corpulent 
gentleman, w ho had equipped himself foi this expedi- 
tion, with a scarlet siutoiit and a large hat with a 
bioad lace, di ew out his w^atch, looked on it m silence, 
and then held it dangling at Ins finger This was, 
I suppose, iindei stood by all the company as an in- 
vitation to ask the time of the day, but nobody ap- 
peaiedtoheedhisoveitiiie : and hisdcsiie’to be talk- 
ing so fai oveicame his lesentment, that he let us 
know of Ins owm accoid that it was jiast five, and that 
in two hours we should be at breakfast 

His condescension was thrown away, we con- 
tinued all obdurate, the ladies held up their heads, 
I amused myself with watching then behavioui • 
and of the othei two, one seemed to employ himself 
in counting the tiecs as we diov e b}'- them, the other 
drew his hat o\ er his eyes and countci feited a slumber. 
The man of bencv’^olence, to show that he was not 
depressed by our neglect, hummed a tune and beat 
time upon his snuff box. 


Thus 
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Tims unn crs'illy displeised with one another and 
not much delighted uith oureelves ^ve came at last 
to the little inn appointed for our repast, md all 
began at once to recompense tbemseh es for the con 
straint of silence, by innumerable questions and 
orders to the people that attended us At last what 
eieryone had called for was got or declared nn 
possible to be got at that tune, and w e were persuaded 
to sit round the same table u hen the gentleman in 
the led surtout looked again upon his uatch told us 
that we had half an hour to spare, but he ^^as sorry 
to see so little merriment among us that all fellow 
travellers were for the time upon the level, and that it 
was always his waj to make himself one of the com- 
pany * I remembei, says he “ it was on just 
such a morning as this, that I and my Lord Mumble 

* and the Duke of Tenter den were out upon 'v 

* ramble we called at a little house as it might be 
this andmy landladj I warrant j oU, not suspect 

“ mg to whom she was talking was sojoculai and 
** facetious, and made So manj merry answers to 
‘ our questions that we were all ready to burst with 
laughter At last the good w oman happening to 
ov eihear me whisper the duke and call him by his 
‘‘ title, w as so surprised and confounded that w e 
“ could scarcely get a word from her, and the duke 
‘ never met me from that day to this, but he tall s 
‘ of the little hou‘?e and quarreL with me for 
** terrifying the landlady ’ , 

He had scarcely time to congratulate himself on 
the \ cneration which this narrative must have pro- 
cured him from the company when one of the ladies 
having reached out for a plate on a distant part of 
VoL III O the 
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the table, began to icmark, the incoinenicncies of 
tra^elllng, and the difiiculf}'- which they v.lio ne\ei- 
sat at home ^Mlho^l agicat immbei of attendants, 
fonnd in peifoiming foi themsehcs snch ofilces as 
the load requited , but that peojilc of quality often 
tiavelled in disguise, and might bo gencially known 
“ from the vulgai by their condestension to pool 
“ innkeepcis, and the allowance \\hich they made 
“ foi any defect in then cntoitainment, that foi her 
“ pait, \\hile people were civil and meant \\ell, it 
was nevei her custom to find fault, foi one was not 
to expect ujion a journey all that one enjoyed at 
“ one’s oivn house ” 

Ageneial emulation seemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hithei 1 o said not lung, called 
for the last ncwspapei , and luu ing pei used it a n hile 
with deep pensiveness, “ It is impossible,” says he, 
for any man to guess how to act with icgaid to 
“the stocks, lastneek itnas the gcncial opinion 
“ that they would fall , and I sold out twent}* thou- 
“ sand pounds m oidei to a pin chase* they haie 
“now iiscn unexpectedly, and I make no doubt 
“ but at my return to hoiidon I shall iisk thiity 
“ thousand pounds among them again ” 

A young man, who had hitherto distinguished 
himself only by the vnacity ofdns looks, and a fie- 
quent divei sion of his eyes fi om one object to another, 
upon this closed Ins snuft-box, and told us that “ he 
“had ahundied limes talked with the chancellor 
“ and. the j'udges on the subject of the stocks ; that 
“ foi his parthe did not pretend to be well acquainted 
,“ with the pi mciples on which they wei e established, 
“ but had alwa^^sheaid them leckoned pernicious to 

“ tiade. 
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‘ trade, uncertain in their produce, and unsolid m 
“ their Foundation and that he had been adi ised 
‘ by three ^udg6s bis most intimate fiiehds, nc^er 
" to \entiire his money in the funds but to put it 
‘ out upon land security, till he could ‘light upon an 
‘ estate lii his own country ' ‘ 

It might be e'^pected, that upon these ghmpses'of 
latent dignity, ue should all haie bdgan ^to look 
round us uith \enferation and have behaved like 
the pnnces of romance when the L-nchantment that 
disgui'jes them is dissolved, and they discover the 
dignity of each othei 3 et it happened, that none of 
these hints made much impression on tlie company 
■every one was apparentlj suspected ol‘ endeavouring 
to impose false appearances upon the rest all con- 
tinued their haughtiness m hopes to enfoice their 
claims and all grew everv hourmore sullen, because 
they found their representations of themselves with 
out effect 

‘ Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence 
perpetually increasing, and wathout any endeavour 
but to outvie each other m superciliousness and 
neglect and when any two of us could separate 
ourselves for a moment, we vented our indignation 
at the-sauciness of the rest 

At length the jounie3 was at an end and time 
and chance, that strip off all disguises, have dis*^ 
covered that tlie intimate of lords and dukes is a 
nobleman sbiitler, whobasfurmshed a shop with the 
mone3 he has saved, the man who deals so largely 
in the funds is a clerk of a broker in Change alley , 
the lady w ho so carefullj concealed her qualit3 keeps 
a cook «hop behind the Exchange ^ and the30ung 
0;i man. 
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man, who is so happ}'- m the friendship of the jiidn;es, 
engiosses and transcribes for bicad in a gairct of the 
Temple Of one of tlie women only I could make 
no disadvantageous detection, because she had 
assumed no charactci, but accommodated herself to 
the scene before her, without any struggle for dis- 
tinction or supcrioiity 

I could not foibear to reflect on the folly of prac- 
tising a baud, which, as the event shoued, had been 
already practised too often to succeed, and by the 
success of which no advantage could ha\ e been ob- 
tained; of assuming a character, wdnch was to end 
with the day, and of claiming upon false pretences 
honouis which must perish w'lth the bicath tliat 
paid them 

But, Ml Adventurer, let not those wlio laugh at 
me.and my companions, think this folly confined to 
a stage coach. Evciy man in the journey of life 
takes the same advantage of the ignorance of his 
fellow tiavelleis, disguises himself m counteifeitcd 
merit, and heais those praises wuth complacency 
which his conscience reproaches him foi accepting. 
Eveiy man deceives himself, wdnle he thinks he is 
deceiving otheis, and forgets that the time is at 
hand wdien eveiy illusion shall cease, w'hen fictitious 
excellence shall be torn aw'ay, and all must be shown 
to all m their real estate 

I am, SIR, 

Youi humble Servant, 

VIATOR. 
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Numb 85 Tuzsdai, 28, 1753 

I ! 

Qvi cupit optalam cursu contwgere metam 
2lulta tuht fecitqite pner Hob 

( Thejnuth who topes th Ol^nipick pri2C to gain 

All arts must tt} and e\er^ toil sustain. Fbancis 

It is obsened hy Sncon that “ reading makes v full 
^'man, com ersation a ready man, and writing an 
** exact man 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge scarcely 
ever reached by an> other man, the directions which 
hfe gives for study have certainly a just claim to our 
regard, for who cm teach an art with so great 
authority as he that has pnctised it w ith undisputed 
success ? i 

Under the protection of so great a name, I shall, 
therefore, lenture to inculcate to mj ingenious con 
temporanes the necessity of reading the fitness of 
consulting other understandings than their own, and 
of considering the sentiments and opinions of those 
who how ever neglected in the present age, had in 
their own times and many of them along time 
afterwards, such reputation for knowledge and acute 
ness as will scarcely e\er be attained by tliose that 
despise them 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro 
pagated among us that libraries are filled onlj with 
useless lumber, that men of parts stand in need of 
O 3 no 
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no asbistaiicc, and that to spend life in poring upon 
"books, IS only to imbibe prcjiiflices, to obstruct and 
embaiiass the poneis of nature, to cultivate memor}’- 
at the expense of judgment, and to bury reason 
unclei li chaos of indigested learning. 

Snell IS the talk of many nho think themselves 
\vise, and of some vho arc thought wise by others 5 
of whom part piobablj^ behc\e their own tenets, and 
pait may be justly ‘inspected of endeai curing to 
sheltei their ignorance in multitudes, and of wishing 
to destioj'’ that reputation u Inch they ha^e no hopes 
to shaie It will, I beheie, be found mvariabl}'’ 
tiue, that learning w'as iic\ei deciied hy any Icained 
man, and what ci edit can die giicii to those, who 
T'enUue to bondemn that which they do not know' ? 

If reason has the power asciibcd to it by its 
advocates, if so much is to be discovered hy atten- 
tion and meditation, it is hard to bclieic, that so 
many millions, equally participating of the bounties 
of nature wuth on rseh es, ha\c been forages upon 
ages meditating invam* if the wits of the piesent 
time expect the rcgaid of posteiity, which will then 
inlieiit the leasonwlncli is now thought supciiour 
to mstiuction, smely they may allow themselves to 
be instructed by the leason of foinier generations 
When, theiefore, an auihoi declaies, that he has 
been able to leain nothing from the waitings of Ins 
predecessors, and such adeclaiation has been lately 
tnade, nothing but a degree of aiiogance unpardon- 
able in the greatest human understanding, can 
liindei him from perceiving that he is raising pre- 
I'udices against his own peifoimance, for with wtiat 
hopes of success can he attempt that m wtiich greater 

abilities 

\ ' 
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abilities In\e hitherto misc-irncd ? or ^Mth Mint pe 
culnr force does he suppose himself imigorated, tint 
difficulties hithei to im mcible should gi\ e m ay before 
him 

Ofthose whom Piovidence h'ls qinhfied to make 
any additions to liuman knowledge the number is 
extremely small , and m hat can be added by each 
Single mind, c\ en of this supenour class, is \ ery little 
the gieatest part of mankind must owe all their 
hnoM ledge, and all must one far the larger part of it 
to the information of othere To understand the 
norks of celebiated authors, to comprehend their 
S} stems and retain their reasonings, is a task more 
than equal to common intellects and he is bv no 
means to be accounted nselessor idle nhohas stored 
his mind null acquired knon ledge and can detail it 
occasional!} to others nho ha\e less Jei'^ure or weaker 
abilities 

Persius has lUstH observed, that knon ledge is no 
thing to him ^rlio is not knonn b\ others to possess 
It to the scholar himself It IS nothing null respect 
cither to honour 01 advantage for tlie noild cannot 
ren ard those qualities nhich are concealed fiom it , 
n ith respect to others it is nothing, because it affords 
no help to ignorance orerrour 

It IS null justice tlieiefoie that m an accom 
plished cliaiacter i/emce unites just sentiments nith 
the poner of expressing them > and he that Insonce 
accumulated leanung is next to consider hon he 
shall mo-st nidely diRuse and moat igiecabl} im 
part it 

Areadvmanis made by comersation He that 
buries himseif among his manuscript , ‘ be»preiU j 

^ O 4 as 
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as expresses it, ‘Mvilb learnerl dusl,” and wears 
out his da3"S and nights in pcipelnal research and 
solitaiy meditation, is loo apt to lose m Ins elocution 
what he adds to his wisdom , and wdicn lie comes 
into the Avoild, to npjieai o\e!loa(led with his owui 
notions, like a man aimed with weapons w'hich he 
cannot wneld He has no facility of inculcating his 
speculations, of adapting himself to the ^allousdc- 
gices of intellect which the accidents of conversation 
w ill present , but wall talk to most umnlelhgiblj^, and 
to all unpleasantly 

I was once pre^'Cnt at the lectures of a piofrmnd 
philosophci, amaii rcall}' skilled in the science winch 
he piolessed, who having occasion to explain the 
teims opacu 7 nmvl p^'Llucidiim, told us, after some he- 
sitation, that W7?i was, as one might sa}’, cyW.c, 
and that pelbicidum signilied pcUncid Such w^as the 
dexterity with which this learned leadei facilitated 
to his auditors the intiicacies of science , and so tine 
is it, that a man ma}' know what he cannot teach 

Pocr/ifiTc/t c complains, that the wniteis v\ ho have 
treated of chymisti}* befoie him, are useless to the 
greater part of students, because they presuppose 
their leaders to have such degiees of skill as aie not 
often to be found. Into the same enoiir aie all men 
apt to fall, vvdio have lamihai ized any subject to them- 
selves in solitude • discouise, as if thej’- thought 
every oihei man had been employed m the same 
inquiries, and expect that short hints and obscuie 
allusions will produce m otheis the same tiam of 
ideas which they excite m themselves 

Nor IS this the onljMnconv'^emence which the man 
of study suffers from a recluse life. When he meets 

with 


i 
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with an opinion tint pleases him, he catches it up 
A\ith eagerness, looKs only after such arguments as 
tend to Ins confirmation or spares himself the 
tiouhle of discussion and adopts it mth \ery little 
proof indulges it long %\itliont suspicion, and in 
time unites it to tlic general bod^ of his knowledge 
and treasures it up among incontestiblc truths but 
when he comes into the world among men who, ar- 
guing upon dissimilar principles, hi\e been led to 
different conclusions, and being placed m various 
situations vacw the same object on manj sides , he 
finds his darling position attacked, and himself m no 
condition to defend it having thought ahvajs m one 
train, he is in the state of a man who having fenced 
alvvajs with tlie same master, is perplc\ed and 
amazed bj a new posture of bis antagonist he is en- 
tangled m unexpected difficulties, he is harassed by 
sudden objections he is unprov ided w ith solutions or 
replies his surprise impedes his natural powers of 
reasoning, his thoughts arc scattered and confounded 
and he gi vtifies the pride of any petulance with an 
Casj Victor) 

It IS difficult to imagine with what obstinacy 
truths which one mmd perceives almost by intuition 
will be rejected bj another and how many aitifices 
mu*-t be practised to procure admission for the most 
evident propositions into understandings frighted by 
their novclt) or hardened against them by acci 
dental prejudice , it can scarcely be conceiv ed, howr 
fieqiientl), m these extemporaneous controversies 
the dull will be subtle and the acute absurd how 
often stupidity will elude the force of argument by 
involving itself m its own gloom and mistaken m 

genuity 
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germity Will weave aitful fallacies, which reason can 
scarcely find means to disentangle 

In these encounters the Iclnnmg of the recluse 
usually fails him nothing butlong habit and fi equenf 
experiments can confer the powci of changing a 
position into various foims, presenting it in diHeicnt 
points of view, connecting it witlx known and gi anted 
traths, foitifyingit with intelligible arguments, and 
illustiatmg it by apt similitudes , and he, tlierefoic, 
that has collected his knowledge in solitude, must 
learn its application by mixing with mankind 
But while the various oppoi tunities of convei sa- 
tion invite us to tr}’’ every mode of argument, and 
every ait of lecommending our sentiments, v\e aic 
frequently betra^’cd to the use of such as are not in 
themselves sti ictly defensible • a man heated in talk, 
' and eager of victory, takes advantage of the mistakes 
or ignoiance of his advei&aiy,lays hold of concessions 
to which he knows he has no right, and urges proofs 
likely to prevail in his opponent, though he knon s 
himself that they hav’e no foice : thus the severity of 
reason is relaxed, many topicks aie accumulated, 
but without ]ust airangement 01 distinction; ve 
learn to satisfy ourselves with such latiocmation as 
silences otheis, and seldom iccal to a close examina- 
tion, that discourse which has gratified our vanity 
with victory and applause 

Some caution Iheiefoie must be used, lest copious- 
ness and facility be mad^ less valuable by inaccui acy 
and confusion To fix the thoughts by wilting, and 
subject them to fiequent examinations and loviens 
is the best method of enabling the mind to detect 
its own sophisms, and keep it on guaid against the 
Q ' fallacies 
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fallacies w hich it practised on others in com ersation 
ive naturally diffuse oui thoughta, and in writing ive 
contract them , method is the excellence of miting, 
and unconstrnint the grace of conversation 

To read, write and converse m due proportions, is 
therefore the business of a man of letters Tor all 
these theie IS not often equal opportunity excellence, 
therefore, is not often attainable and most men fail 
in one or other of the ends proposed, and are full 
Without readiness, or ready vnthout exactness Some 
deficiency must be forgiven all, because all are 
men and more must be allowed to pass uncensured 
m the greater part of the world because none can 
confei upon himself abilities and few have the choice 
of situations proper for the improvement of those 
which nature has bestow ed it is howev er reasonable, 
to have perfection in oui eye that we may always 
advance towards it, though we know it never can 
be reached 


Numb 02 SKT;vK'DA'i, September zzy 1753 

Cum tabulis animum canons sumet konesti Hon 

Bold be tliecntiik zealous to bis trust 
Likv the finn judj,c inexorably just 

To the ADVENTURER 


SIR, 

In the papers of criticism which you have given to 
the publick, I have remarked a spirit of candour and 

love 
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love oftiuth, equally 'i emote from bigotiy and cap- 
tiousness , a just distribution of praise amongst the 
ancients and the modems , a sober defeience to re- 
putation long established, without a blind adoration 
of antiquity , and a willingness to favour later per- 
formances, without a light or puerile fondness for 
novelty. 

I shall, therefore, venture to lay before you, such 
observations as have risen to my mind m the consi- 
deration of Virgd's pastorals, without any inquiry 
how far my sentiments deviate fiom established rules 
or common opinions 

If we survey the ten pastorals m a geneial view, 
it will be found that Virgil can derive fiom them very 
little claim to the praise of an inventor. To search 
into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is not my 
present purpose ; that it has long subsisted in the 
east, the Sacred Writings sufficiently inform us ; and 
we may conjecture, with gieat probability, that it 
was sometimes the devotion, and sometimes the en- 
tertainment of the first genei atioris of mankind. Theo- 
critus united elegance with simplicity , and taught 
his shepherds to sing with po much ease and har- 
mony, that his countrymen despairing to excel, foi- 
boreto imitate him, and the CrecAr, however vain or . 
ambitious, left him m quiet possession of the garlands 
cvvhich the wood nymphs had bestowed upon him 

however, taking ad\antage of another lan- 
guage, ventuied to copy or to rival the Sicilian hai cl: 
he has written with greater splendour of diction, and 
elevation of sentiment but as the magnificence of 
his performances was more, the simplicity was less j 
^nd, perhaps, where he hxcels Theoci itus, he some- 

timeS 
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times obtuns his superiority by dev lating from the 
pastoral character, and performing u hat Theocritus 
ne^ei attempted ' 

Yet, though I Mould \MllingI_y pa;^ to Theocutii^ 
the honour which is always due to an original 
author I am far from intending to depreciate Vir^il^ 
of \\\iom.Uoi ace justly declares, that the niralmu'es 
ha\e appropriated to InmtJieir elegance and sweet- 
ness, and wlio, as he copied Tlieotritiis in his design, 
has resembled him likewise m Iiis success ^ for, if w e 
except Calphurnius an obscure author of the lower 
ages I know not that a single pastoial was written 
after him bj any poet till the re\ival of hteiature 
fBut though his general merit has been unnersally 
acknowledged I am far from thinking hll the pro-? 
ductions of his rural Thalia equ ill^ excellent there 
is indeed in all his pastorals a <;train of\ersification 
which it IS \am to seek in any other poet but if we 
except the first and the tenth, they ceem liable either 
wholly or m part to considenble objections ' - 
The second though we should forget the great 
charge against it; w Inch I am ifiaid can ne^erbe re 
futed, mi^ht, I think, ha\e perished, without any 
diminution of he praise of its author , for I know 
not that It containsono affeclingsentiment orpleasing 
description, or one passage that strikes the imagina- 
tion or aw ikcns the passions 

The third contains a contest between twoshep 
heuh, begun with a quarrel of which some particu 
lars might well be spared, earned onwithsprightliness 
and elegance, and terminated at last m a reconciha 
tion but snrelj whether the invectncs with which 
thev attack each other be tiue or false tlicy are too 

much 
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irwch degraded from the dignity of pastoral inno- 
cence ; and instead of i ejoicing that they ai e both 
victoiious, I should not ha\e grieved could they 
have been both defeated 

The poem to Pollio is, indeed, of another kind, it 
is filled with images at once splendid and pleasing, 
and IS elevated with grandeui of language worthy 
of the first of Roman poets , but I am not able to 
reconcile myself to the dispioportion between the 
performance, and the occasion that produced it; 
that the golden age should leturn because Pollio had 
a son, appears so wild a fiction, that I am leady to 
suspect the poet of having wiitten, for some other 
purpose, what betook thisoppoitunity of producing 
to the publick 

The fifth contains a celebration of DapJnns, which 
^has stood to all succeeding ages as the model of pas- 
toral elegies To deily praise to a perfoi maiicc which 
so many thousands have laboured to imitate, would 
be to iudge with too little defeience for the opinion 
of mankind ; yet whoever shall read it with impar- 
tiality, will find that most of the images are of the 
mythological kind, and thciefoie, easily invented; 
and that theie aie few .sentiments of rational piaise 
or natuial lamentation 

In the Stleniis he again rises to the dignity of-phi- 
losophick sentiments, and heioick poetry. The ad- 
dress to Varus is eminently beautiful but since the 
compliment paid to Oallus fixes the ti ansaction to 
his own time, the fiction of Silenus seems injudicious * 
nor has, any sufficient reason yet been found, to jus- 
tify his choice of those fables that make the subject 
of the song. 


The 
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The seventh exhibits another contest of the tune- 
ful shepherds and, surely, it is not without ‘some 
reproich to his im entn e pou er that of ten pastorals 
Viigil his written tuo upon the same plan One of 
the shepherds now gains an acknowledged Mctorj 
hut without anyappaientsupenontj and the leader 
when he sees the pri^e adjudged, is not able to dis 
cover how it was deserved 

Of the eiglith pastoral so little is propeily the 
work of Virgilj that he has no claim to othei praise 
or blame than that of a translator 

Of the ninth it is ‘^caice possible to discover the 
design or tendencj it is said, I know not upon what 
authont}, to have been composed from fragments of 
othei poems, ind except a few lines in which the 
author toi dies upon his owmnisfortunes there is 
nothing that «iceins appropriated to any time or 
place or of winch am other use C'^n be discovered 
than to fill up the poem 

The first md the tenth pastoials wlnteverbede 
terminedofthercst, arcsufiicient to placetlieirauthor 
abov e the reach of n v alrj The complaint of Gall iS 
disappointed in Ins lov e is full of sucli sentiments 
di«i ippomted lov e naturaljj produces his w ibhes are 
\ lid his lesentment is. tender, and Ins purposes ara 
inconstant In the genuine language of despair he 
sooths liim'Jelf awhile with the pity Ih it Rhall be paid 
him after his, death , 

'Tftneri cantahihs, Arcades inquit 
Montibus hac estris soh catdare perlti 
Arcades O nuJn turn quam^olhter ossa quiescant 
7 estra meos ohm st Jistula dicot atnores ^ 

\el, 
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Yet, O Aicntlian swnnis, 

Ye best ailificcis of soothing ‘^u-iins ’ 

Tune youi soil iceds, and tc.uli voui roebs ni} woes. 
So shall 111} shade in swcclei rest k po-ic. 

O that }oui biitli and business had been nunc , 

' To feed the flock, <ind prune the spieading sine ! 

Waiitox. 

Hiscoiitentcd with his present condition, and dc- 
siious to be any thing but -what lie is, he wishes him- 
self one of the shepheids He then catches the idea 
of rural tranquillity, hut soon discovei'^ how much 
happier he should be in these liap^iy legions, witli 
Ij^Loris at his side : 

J/fc gelid? Jotitdi Inc moUia praia, Li/roii • 

Hic ncimis, I?icipso tecum comumtic? icio. 

Nunc 7itsa?ius amo? dun me Mart i% in a?m?s. 

Tela tnlii nudia, atquc advnws dctincl hosier. 

Tu pi Odd a palria (nee si I iniln enden ) taut urn 
Alpiuas, ah da? a, nii'cs, S^fiigoie R/uin 
Me sine sola vides. Ah ie uc fngora Iccdant ^ 

Ah tibi lie tencras glacies seed a'^peia plautas! 

Heie cooling fountains roll thro’ flow’iy meads, 

Heie woods, Lycous, lift their veidaiiL heads, 

Heie could I wcai my careless hie aw a}’. 

And in thy aims insensibly decay 
Instead of that, me frantick lo\e detains 
’Mid foes, and dreadful daits, and bloody plains 
While you and can "my soul the tale behe^e, 

Fai fiom youi countiy, lonely wand’iing lea\e 
Me, me youi lover, barbaious fugitive * 

Seek the lough Alps where snows eternal shine. 

And joyless borders of the fiozen Rhine 
Ah ' may no cold e’er blast my deaiest maid, 

Nor pointed ice thy Icndei feet invade ' WaktoN. 

He 
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He then turns his thoughts on every side, in quest 
of something that may sohoe or amuse him he pro 
poses happiness to himself, first in one scene and 
then in another and at last finds that nothing will 
satisfy 

Jam tieque Hamadrj/ades rursum, nec carmma nohxs 
Ipsa placent tpsa rttrsum conudiU stjlie, 

Non ilium nostrt possunt mutare laboTCS 
Nec sifri^onbus medns Hcbnimque bibamus, 
Sctthwmasqne mies hpemts subeamus nquoses 
Nec «, cum moriens alia Itber aret tn ulmOf 
/Pfthiopum versemus ovessub stdere Cancrt, 

Omma vmett amor et nos cedamus amon 

Buc now agiin no more the woodland maids. 

Nor paslonl songs delight— F trewell je sliades— 

No tods of ours the cruel god can change 
Tho lost in frozen deserts we should range 
Tho \>e should drmk where cluUtng Hebrus flows 
Endure bleak winter blasts, nndlhracnn snows. 

Or on hot Indi t a plains our flocks siioiild teed 
Where the parch d elm declines his sickening head , 
Beneath fierce glowing Canters fier} beams, 

Far trom cool breezes and refresliing slre-ims 
Lo\e over all maintains resislless swa^, 

And let us love s all conquering power obej 

Wauton 

But notwithstanding the excellence of the tenth 
pastor'll, I C'lnnot forbeir to gi\e the preference to 
the first which is equally iiatun.1 and more dnersi 
fied The complaint of the shepherd, iiho s iw his 
old companion at ease in the shade while himself 
was driving his little flock he kneiv not whither, is 
such as with variation of circumstances, misery 
always utters at the sight of piospent^ 

VoL UI P Nos 
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Nospntuct /i7ic’i,S) (hilcui hujinmu’^i mxa , 

Nospatiiain /iigimiis. tii, Tilj/n , loitu’i iinimbra. 
Foimoiam laouaic doca Avunylluhi st/ltin. 

Wc Ic.uc our country's bounds, out mut (j !o\'d plains , 
Wc fiom oin countiy (In, unhaj)p\ suaul'^' 

Yon, Til’ius, in ihc gro\cs .xi Icisiuo laid. 

Teach Amai) Ills’ name lo exer} shade. W M’ roN. 

His account ofthecliflicnllics of his join noy, gnes 
a veiy tender image of pastoial disUess • 

• Bn 7psc capelin’; 

PjoUuus ecgci ago . ham ctiajn vix, Titipc, diico 
Hie ntfei denuf; cojtjlo'ia modo 7iamfpit gtrni.l/oi, 

Spetn gicgiSi ah ' sihu in iindu cuiiuna rclujint. 

And lo ’ sad pai Incr of the general care, 

Weaty and lainL I dine my goals afar' 

While seal eel} tins ni} leading hand suslnins. 

Til’d mill the v.ay, and leceiu lioin liei pains, 

Toi 'raid }on tangled hazels as we past. 

On the baie fiinls hci hapless twin she cast. 

The hopes and piomise ol ray ruin’d (old ' 

W’Ar.ioN 

The desci iption of Virgil\ happiness m bis little 
farm, combines almost all the images of lural plea- 
sure , and he, theiefoie, that can read it with indif- 
ference, has no sense of pastoral poetiy . 

Boi innate scncx, ergo iua iiaa manchnnt, 

Et tibi magna saasj quamvis lapis omnia midiis, 
Eimosoqtu pains obdneat pasena jnneo, 

Non insueta giavis tentabunt pabulafatas^ 

Nec mala vicim pecoiisconlagia laduit. 

Foi innate sentx, his intci Jlumina nota, 

Eif antes saci os^frigus eaptahis opacuni, 

3 Jiinc 
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Hinc Uhl qua semper xtcino ah limiit sepes, 

Hpblsis apibus Jiorem depasta salictt 
Sepe Uvi somnum siiadebit tinre susiirro 
Hinc alta sub rape canet frondator ad aurus 
Nfc tamen talerea raucet tua eura pilumbes 
Nec ^emere aena cessabit turiur ab ulmo 

Happ^ old man ' then slill thy farm s restor d 
Enough for thee shall bless thj frug il board 
What tho rough stones the naked soil o eispread. 

Or marshy bulrush re\r its watry head 
No foreign food thy teeming ewes hall fear 
No touch contagious spreid its influence here 
Happ} old man • here mid th accustom d streams 
And sacred springs vou 11 shun the scorching beams 
^Miile from ) on willow fence 1I13 picture s bound. 
The bees that suck their floivry stores wound 
Shall sweetl} mingle, with the whisperu „ boughs 
Their lulling murmurs and invite repose 
While from steep rocks the pruners song is heard 
Nor che soft cooing dove thy tav nle bird 
Weanwlule shall cease to breithe her meltin^ strain 
Nor turtles trom th lerial elui to plain 

WAPTO^ 

It may be observed tint these two poems were 
produced by ev ents that really h ippcned , md 
theiefore be of use to prove tint we can alw a} s feel 
more than we can imagine, and that the mo^t artful 
fiction must give vva^ to tnith 

lam SIR 

Your humble servant 
DUBiUS 


p - 
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Numb 95 Tulsday, October i, 1753. 


' DuUiqiie aninw; mutate trnrho 0\ii» 

And v,ith sweet no\(U} ^onr ‘^onl detain. 

It is often chaigoJ upon wnlors;, tliat witli all their 
pretensions to genius and divcoteiies, they do little 
more tlian copy one anotlici , and tliat conpio-jitions 
obtruded upon the Yoild tvilh the pomp of notejly, 
contain only tedious icpolilions of common <>cnti- 
ments, 01 at best exhibit a tian^position of known 
images, and gi\c a new appcaiancc to tiiith only by 
some slight diffcience of dress and decoiation 

The allegation of resemblance betw een authors, is 
indisputably true; but the chaigc of plagiarism, 
winch is laised upon it, is not to be allowed with 
equal readiness A coincidence of sentiment may' ’ 
easily happen without any communication, since 
theie are many occasions m wRich all reasonable 
men wull neaily think alike Vhiteis of all ages 
have had the same sentiments, because they have in 
all ages had the same objects of speculation , the 
interests and passions, tlic viitues and \ices of man- 
kind, have been divei sided m different times, only 
by unessential and casual ^alIetles . and we must, 
therefore, expect m the works of all those wdio 
attempt to desciibe them, such a likeness as ivc find 
in the pictures of the same person drawn m diflerent 
periods of his life. 


It 
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It IS necessary, therefore, that before nn author be 
charged with plagiansm, one of the most reproach 
ful, though, perhaps not the most atrocious of lite 
rary cnmes the subject on which he treats should 
be carefully considered We do not uonder, that 
histonans relating the same facts agree in their 
narration, or that authors, delivering the elements 
of science adv ance the same theorem's and lay down 
the same definitions yet it is not wholly without 
use to mankind, that books are multiplied, and that 
different authors lay out their labours on the same 
subject, for there will always be some reason why 
one should on particular occasions or to particular 
persons, be preferable to another , some w ill be clear 
where others are obscure, some will please by their 
style and others by their method, some by their em 
belhsliments and others hy their simphcitj, some by 
closeness and others by diffusion 

The same indulgence istobe shown to the writers 
of morality right and wrong are immutable , and 
those therefore, who teach us to distinguish them, if 
they all teach us right must agree wath one another 
The relations of social life and the duties resulting 
from them, must be the same at all times and in all 
nations some petty differences may be indeed pro 
duced, bj forms of goi emment or arbitrary customs , 
but the general doctnne can receive no alteration 
Yet It is not to be desired, that morahtj should be 
considered as interdicted to all future wnters men 
will always be tertipted to deviate from their dutj, 
and w ill, therefore al wavs want a monitor to recall 
them, andanew book often seizes the attention of the 
publick without anj other claim than th it it is new 
p 3 There 
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There 1? likewise 111 composition, as m other things, 
a peipctiial vicissitude of fashion, and truth is recom-’ 
mencled at one time to regard, by appearances which 
at another would expose it to neglect , the author, 
theiefoie, who has judgment to discern the taste of 
Ins contempoiaries, and skill to gratify it, will have 
always an oppoitimity to deserve \iell of mankind, 
by conveying instruction to them in a grateful 
vehicle 

There are likewise many modes of composition, 
by which a moralist may desen e the name of an 
original wiitei he may familiarise his system by 
dialogues after the manner of tlie ancients, or sub- 
tilize it into a sei les of syllogistic arguments he may 
enfoice his doctrine by seriousness and solemnity, or 
enliven it by sprightliness and gayely , he may de- 
iivei his sentiments m naked precepts, or illustrate 
them by histoiical examples, he may detain the 
studious by the artful concatenation of a continued 
dibcoiiise, 01 lelieve the busy by shoit strictures, and 
unconnected essays 

To excel in any of these forms of writing will 
requne apaiticular cultivation of the genius , who- 
ever can attain to excellence, will be ceitam to en- 
gage a set of leadeis, wdiom no other method would 
> 

have equally allmed, and he that communicates 
truth ivith success, must be numbeied among the 
first benefactois to mankind 

The same observation may be extended likewise 
to the passions their influence is umfoim, and their 
effects nearly the same m every human bi east a man 
loi es and hates, desii es and avoids, exactly like his 
neighboui , resentment and ambition, aval ice and 

indolence. 
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indolence disco\ertliemseRes by the same s^ mptoms 
in minds distant a thousand jeais from one another 

Nothing, therefore can be more unjust than to 
charge an author aMth plagiausm, merely because he 
assigns to e\ery cause its natural effect and makes 
his personages act as others in like circumstances 
ha\ e always done There are conceptions in \\ Inch 
all men will agree though each den\ es them from his 
own mb^en ation whoever has been in love mil 
TCpies^nt a lo-ver impatient of every idea that inter- 
rupts his meditations on his mistress, retirin^ to 
shades and solitude that he may muse n ithout dis- 
turbance on his approaching happiness, or associating 
himself with some friend that flatters Ins passion and 
talking an ay the hours of absence upon his darling 
subject Whoever has been so unhappj as to have 
felt the miseries of long continued hatred will, 
^vithout any assistance from ancient \ olumes be able 
to relate how the passions are kept m perj^etual agi 
tation, by the recollection of injury and meditations 
of revenge , how the blood boils at the name of the 
enemy and life is w6rn away m contrivances of 
mischief 

Eveiy other passion is alike simple and limited, if 
it be considered only with regard to the breast which 
itilihabits the anatomy of the mind as that of the 
body, must pei petually exhibit the same appearances , 
and though by the continued industry of successive 
inquirers, new movements will be fiom time to time 
discovered the;y canaffectonlytheminutcrjlarts and 
are commonly of more cunosit^ than importance 

It will now be natural to inquire by what aits are 
the w nters of the present and future ages to attract 
p 4 the 
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the notice and favour of mankind. They are to ob- 
serve the alterations which time is always making in 
the modes of life, that they may gratify every gene- 
ration with a pictuie of themselves Thus love is 
uniform, but courtship is perpetually varying : the 
different arts of gallantry, which beauty has inspired, 
would of themselves be sufficient to fill a volume ; 

s ^ 

sometimes balls and serenades, sometimes tourna- 
ments and adventures, have been employed to melt 
the hearts of ladies, who in another century have 
been sensible of scarce any other merit than that of 
riches, and listened only to jointures and pm-nioney. 
Thus the ambitious man has at all times been eager 
of wealth and power j but these hopes have b^en 
gratified in some countiies by supplicating the peo- 
ple, and in others by flattering the prince • honoui in 
some states has been only the reward of military 
achievements, in others it has been gained by noisy 
turbulence and popular clamours Avarice has worn 
a different form, as she actuated the usurer of Borne, 
and the stockjobber of England ; and idleness itself, 
how little soever inclined to the trouble of invention, 
has been foiced from time to time to change its 
amusements, and contrive different methods of wear- 
ing out the day 

Here then is the fund, from which those who study 
mankind may fill their compositions with an inex- 
haustible variety of images and allusions; and he 
must be confessed to look with little attention upon 
scenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot catch 
some of the figuies before they are made vulgar by 
reiterated descriptions 

It has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, that 

the 
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the distinct nnd pnmogonnl colours arc only sc\en , 
bute\er} e}e can witness, that from >anoiis mix- 
tures, in various proportions infinite dnersifications 
of tints ma} be produced In like manner, the pas- 
sions of the mind, a\hich put the world in motion, 
and produce all the bustle and eagerness of tlic biis3 
crowds that sw irm upon the earth the passions 
from whence arise all the pleasures and pains that 
wc «:ee and hear of, if wc anaUse the mind of man, 
are aery few , but those few agit iled and combined, 
as external causcsshall happen to operate, and modi- 
fied b\ pre\ ailing opinions and accidental caprices, 
make such frequent alterations on the surf ice of life, 
that the show, ailiile wc arc biisie<l in delineating it, 
\*anishcs from the mcw, and a new set of olqects 
succeed doomed to the same shortness of duration 
anth the former thus cunositj mayalwaas find 
employment, and the bu^ part of mankind will fur- 
nish the contemplate c with the materials of spccu 
lation to the end of time 

Tlie complaint, therefore that all topicks are pre 
occupied, is nothing more than the murmur of igno- 
rance or idlcnc s, by which some discourage others 
and some thcmscUcs, the mulahiht} of mankind 
avdl alw ays furnish w nters w itli new images, and the 
luMinanccof fancy ma^ alwa^scmbellish them with 
new decorations 
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Numb. 99 Tuesday, OcLoher 16, 1753. 


Mamii iamen cxudit aims. , Ovid. 

O 

But in the gloiious cntcrprizc he dj’d. Addison' . 

It has always been the practice of mankind, to judge 
of actions by tlie event The same attempts, con- 
ducted m the same manner, but teimmated by dif- 
ferent success, produce different j'udgmcnts . thej'- 
who attain their wishes, net er want celebrators of 
their wisdom and their virtue , and they that mis- 
cany, are quicklj’" discovered to have been defective 
not only 111 mental but m moral qualities. The 
world will never be long without some good leason 
to hate the unhappy : tlieir real faults are immediately 
detected, and if those are not sufficient to sink them 
into infamy, an additional weight of calumny will be 
s^peradded he that fails in his eiideaiouis aftei 
wealth or power, will not long retain cither honesty 
or courage 

This species of iipustice has so long, pi evaded in 
iiniveisal piactice, that it seems likewise to have in- 
fected speculation so few minds aie able to separate 
the ideas of greatness ,and prospeiity, that even Sir 
Wtlham Temple has detennmed, that he who can 
desene the name of a heio, must not only be vir- 
tuous but fortunate 

By this unreasonable distribution of praise and 
blame, none have suffered oftener than pibjectors, 

whose 
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^\ho'?c npullt^ of inn"inMioii'\n(Un*:ftic*!s orclc*.ign 
ni«csuclidm\ iii tlairftllow mo f iK tliito\or} ejc 
•w'ltclus for tlieir fill nml e \eiy licnrt nt their 
distrc<«cs \otr\cnnproicctornn} "unTnonrln 
cc‘‘S and the tonc^uc tint was prepared to hi^-s tlicn 
Cndca\o«rs to excel olhci*? m loiidnc s of appl nice 

"When CorwlanuKy m Shalcffnnu deserted to 
AufuUns i\\cl olscwn mints it fnxt iticultcd him, 
C\Ln while he stood ninhr tin protcfioii of the 
household gods hut when thti ^’xw th it the proitct 
took efltct and the stringer w is ''ited it the head 
of tlie table one of them \er\ jiidu loucU obscncs 

lint lie n!ua\s thon^ht thtre w is more in liim 
** than lie conid think 

Machtn cl h is fustH anini nUorfed on the difTercnt 
notice tikcn b} ill uccndm" tinus of tbo two 
great proji clor^ C^r^/Zme mid C ron llotli formed 
the same jiroject ind intended Ionise theinsehcs 
to power Ijv suhicrting till eommonuc ihh the} 
pnrstietl their design, perhaps withequil ibilitic<i 
and with equal Mrtiu but Cahbnc perished in the 
field and C wrrr rctumed Uom Phnruilui withun 
limited authority and from tli it time, everv monarch 
of the earth his thought hnnsiJf honoured h} a 
comparison with Crxar and Ciz/rZ/we has hi en never 
mentioned, but that his name might be applied to 
traitors and incendi incs 

In an ige more, remote, AVrrer proiccledtlio con 
quest of Grccccy and brought down the power of 
Ana against it but afler (lie world Ind been filled 
with expectation and ttrrour his arm} was beaten. 
Ins fleet was dcstro}ed and Xerxes Ins been never 
mentioned williout contempt 


A fc\7 
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A few years afterwards, Greece likewise had her 
turn of gluing biitli to a projector; uho invading 
A^ia with a small army, went forwaid in search of 
ad^entuies, and b}’- his escape from one danger, 
gained only more i ashness to i ush mlo another ; he 
stormed city after city, o^eIlan kingdom after king- 
dom, fought battles only for bairen "victory, and 
imaded nations only that he might make his way 
through them to new invasions : but having been 
foitunate in the execution of his pi ejects, he died 
with the name of Alexander the Gieal. 

These are, indeed, events of ancient times, but 
human nature is always the same, and ev eiy age will 
afford us instances of publick censures influenced by 
events The great business of the middle centimes, 
was the holy war, which undoubtedly was a noble 
piqjcct, and was for a long time prosecuted with a 
spiiit equal to that with which it had been contriv'ed : 
but the ardour of the European heroes only hurried 
them to desti action ; for along time they could not 
gam the terntoiies for which they fought, and, when at 
last gamed, they could not keep them . their expedi- 
tions, therefore, have been the scoff of idleness and 
ignorance, their understanding and their virtue have 
been equally vilified, their conduct has been ridiculed, 
and their cause has been defamed 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand m 
the discovery of the other hemisphere, the sailors, 
with whom he embarked m the expedition, had so 
little confidence m their commander, that after 
having been long at sea looking for coasts which 
they expected nev er to find, they raised a general 
mutiny, and demanded to letum He found means 

to 
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to soolh them into n. permi'^sion to continue the same 
course three flijs longer, 'iiirl on tlio evening of die 
third descried hud Ilid the impatienrp of lus 

crew denied him n few Iiours of the time requested, 
%\lnt Ind been his fate but to ln\c come back tuth 
the infamy of a Min pro|ector, t\ho Iiid betrayed 
the king s credulity to uselc'^s expenses, and risked 
Ins life in seeking countries that had no existence^ 
how would those that had rejected Ins proposals ha\c 
tnumphed in their acuteness? and when would his 
name ha\e been mentioned, but with the makers of 
potable gold ind malleable gl iss ? 

Tlielast rojal projectors with whom the world has 
been troubled, w ere C/iarUso( S i edai and the Czar of 
Muscoi^ Charles if mj judgment maj be formed of 
Ins designs bj his measures and his inquiries, had 
purposed first to dethrone the Czar, llicn to lead hn 
army through pathless deserts into Chiva, thence to 
make his way bj the sword through the whole circuit 
of Asia, and by the conquest of Turkey to imilc 
Sweden w ith his new dominions but this mighty pro 
ject was crushed at Pul/awa, and Charles has since 
been considered as a madman by those pow ers, w ho 
sent their ambassadors to solicit his friendship, and 
their generals to learn under him tlie art of war 

TIic Czar found employment suflicient in his own 
dominions, and amused himself in digging canals, and 
building cities, murdering his subjects with insiif 
feiable fatigues and transplanting nations from one 
corner ofliis dominions to anothci without rcgietting 
tlie thousands that penshed on the wa^ but he 
iittaineii his end he made lus people formid ible, and 
IS iiumbeicd bj func among the demi gods 


I am 
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lamfarfiom intending to vindicate the sangninaiy 
projects of liciocs and conquerors, and ^\ould wish 
rathei to dimmish the reputation of their success, 
than the infamy of their niiscaiiiages . foi I cannot 
conceive, u hylic that has bin nt cities, u astcd nation';, 
and tilled the woild with honour and di'solation, 
should he more kindl};" icgaided by manlviiid, than 
he that died m the uidiments of wickedness ; uhy 
he that accomplished mischi' f should be glorious, 
and he that only endeavouied it should be ( nminal 
I would wish Cicsar and Cahlinr, and Alcn- 

andci 3 Chailcs and Pelvi y huddled togcthci m 
obscurity 01 detestation 

But there is anolhei species of projectors, to whom 
I would willingly conciliate maukind , u hose ends aic 
generally laudable, and whose labouis are innocent, 
who aiG seal clung out new povrers of natuie, or con- 
triymg new woiks of ait , but u ho ai e yet pci seciited 
with incessant obloquy, and whom the unneisal con- 
tempt with which they aie tiealcd, ohen debars fiom 
that success uliich tlieir indusli v Avould obtain, if it 
were peimitted to act without opposition 

They who find themseh es inclined to censni e new 
undertakings, only because they aie new, should 
consider, that the folly of piojection is very seldom 
the folly of a fool , it is commonly the ebullition of 
a capacious mind, ciowdcd with vaiietyot know- 
ledge, and heated vvith intenseness of thought, it 
proceeds often fiom the consciousness of uncommon 
poweis, from the confidence of those, who having 
already done much, aie easily persuaded that they 
can do more When Ro'olcy had coinjileted the 
orrery, he attempted the peipetual motion, when 

Boyle 
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JJoyle had exiniiited the secret'? of ^ iilgar clnTnisto. 
he turned lus thoughts to the ^\oik of transmutation 
A protector generally unites those qualities uhicU 
ln\e tlie fairest claim to \cncration e\tent of knou- 
Jedge, and greatness of design it u as said of Catihue, 
* immodei ita, mcredibilia iiimis alta semper cupi- 
chat ' Projectors of all kinds igree in their intel- 
lects though tliej ditTcr m their morals they ^ 
fad by attempting things bejond their pouer, by 
despising \ailgar attainments, and aspiring to per- 
formances> to uhicli perhaps nature has not pro- 
portioned the force of m m uhen they f iil, ther£>- 
foie, they fill not hj, idleness or limuht}, but by rasli 
adventure and fruitless diligence 

That the attempts of such men will often mis- 
carry vve may reasonably expect, yet from suoU 
men and such only, are vve to hope for the cultiva- 
tion of those parts of nature winch lie yet vv iste 
and the invention of those arts which are yet want- 
ing to the felicity of life If they aio, therefore, 
universally discouraged art and discovery can mike 
no advances Vniatever is attempted witliout pre 
vious certainty of siiccc'«s miv bo considered as 
a project, and amongst nairovv minds may, tliLre- 
fbre expose its autlior to censure and contempt and 
if the liberty of laughing be once indulged every 
manwilllaugh atwhat he docs not understand every 
project will be considered as madness and every 
great or new design wiUbc censured as a project 
Men, unaccustomed to reason and researches, think 
every enterprise impracticable which is extended 
beyond common effects, or comprises many inter- 
mediate operations Many that presume to laugh 
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at projectors, would consider a flight through the 
air in a winged chariot, and the movement of a 
mighty engine by the stream of water, as equally the 
dreams of mechanic lunacy , and would hear, with 
equal negligence, of the union of the Thames and 
Severn by a canal, and the scheme of Albuquerque, 
the Viceroy of the Indies, who in the i age of hostility 
had contrived to make Egypt a' barren desert, by 
tuining the EJ'ile into the Red Sea 

Those who have attempted much, have seldom 
failed to perfoim more than those who never deviate 
horn the common roads of action many valuable 
preparations of cliymistiy are supposed to have 
risen fiom unsuccessful inquiries after the giand 
elixir . it IS, theiefoie, just to encourage those who 
endeavour to enlarge the power of ait, since they 
often succeed beyond expectation , and when they 
fail, may sometimes benefit the world even by their 
miscariiages. 
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Numb 102 S\turdAi, 27, 1753 


Quid tarn dexlropede conctyis iit te 
Conatus noA pceniteat xolique ytracit ? Jov 

in the conduct of our life appears 
So well design d so luckily b gnn 

Hut when we ha\e our wish we wish undone I)tiYDEN 


Tothc ADVENTURER 


SIR, 

I ^A^ L been for min} >ears n fnder in London 
!M) beginning vas n irron, and inj stock ‘^mnll , I 
was therefore alongllmeb^o^^ be itcn and despised 
bj those who InMngmore money thought the} Ind 
jtioie ment than mjself 1 did not, lionet er, siifllr 
my resentment to instigate me to any mean arts of 
supplantation nor m^ eagerness of riches to betray 
mt to any indirect methods of gam , I pursued my 
business n ith incessant assiduitj supported b} tlie 
hope of being one daj richer than those who con 
temned me, and had upon eiery annual reaiciv of 
my books the satisfaction of findingmj fortune in 
creased beyond expectation 
In a few 3 ears my industry and probity were fully 
recompensed, my wealth was really great, and my 
reputation for wealth still greater I had large 
warehouses crowded with goods and considerable 
sums m the pubhek funds, I was caressed upon the 
VoL III Q Lxthange 
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Exchange by the most eminent merchants ; became 
tbe oracle of the common council, was solicited to 
engage mall commeicial undertakings; was flattered 
with the hopes of becoming m a short time one of 
the directors of a wealthy company, and, to com- 
plete my meicantila honours, enjoyed the expensive 
happiness of fining for sheiiff 

Riches, you know, easily produce 1 iches • when I 
had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer 
any obstruction or opposition to fear ; new acquisi- 
tions were hourly biought ^\lthm my reach, and I 
continued for some yeais longer to heap thousands 
upon thousands 

At last I resohed to complete the cncle of a citi- 
2en’s piosperity by the pin chase of an estate m the 
country, and to close my life m ^I'etirement Fiom 
the hour that this design cnteied my imagination, I 
found the fatigues of my employment every day 
more oppressive, and persuaded myself that I was no 
loiigei equal to peipetual attention, and that my 
health wbulcl soon be destroyed by the toiment and 
distinction of extensiv e business I could imasre to 

O 

myself no happiness, but m. vacant jollity, and umn- 
teirupted leisuie , nor enteitain my friends with any 
other topick, than the vexation and uncertainty of 
trade, and the happiness of 1 ural privacy. 

But notwithstanding these declarations, I could 
not at once reconcile myself to the thoughts of 
ceasing to get money , and though I was every day 
inquiring for a purchase, I found some reason for 
rejecting all that wei'eolfeied me, and, indeed, had 
accumulated so many beauties and conveniencies in 
my idea of the spot wheie I was finally to be happy, 

that. 
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that, perlnps the ■\\orId might haie been tra\elled 
over without discover} of a place which would not 
have been defective in some particular 

Thus I went on still talking of retirement, and 
still refusing to retire , m} fnends began to laugh at 
m} delays and I grew ashamed to tnfle longer with 
my own inclinations, an estate was at length pur- 
chased, 1 tiansferred my stock to a prudent }oung 
man who had married my daughter, went down into 
the country, and commenced loid of a spacious 
manor 

Here for some time I found happiness equal to my 
expectation I reformed the old house according 
to the advice of the best architects I threw down 
the walls of the garden, and enclosed it with pah 
sades planted long avenues of trees, filled a green 
house withexotick plants dug a new cvnal, and 
threw the earth into the old moat 

The fame of these expensucimprov ements brought 
in all the countiy to see the show I entertained my 
visitors with great hberility, led them round my 
gardens, showed them m} apartments, hid before 
them plans for new decorations, and was gratified 
by the wonder of some and the envy of others 

I was envied, but how little can one mm judge 
of the condition of another' The time was nov/ 
coming, m which affluence and splendour could no 
longer make me pleased with raj self I had built 
till the imagination of the architect was exhausted, 
I had added one convenience to mother, till I knew 
not what more to wash or to design I had laid out 
my gaidens planted my park and completed my 
waterworks, and wlnt now remained to be done ? 

Q 2 what. 
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•\vhat, but to look up to tnriets, of winch when they 
were once raiscfl I had no Inithei use, to lange over 
apaitments uheic time was tainishmg the fuiiutiire, 
to stand by the cascade of uhicli I scaicely now 
peiceived the sound, and to watch the giowth of 
woods that must gi\c then shade to a distant 
generation 

In this gloomy inactivity, is eieiy day begun and 
ended the happiness that I have been so long pi 0- 
curmg IS now at an end, because it has been pro- 
cured, I wander fiom 100m to room, till I am ueai y 
of myself, I iidc out to a neighbouring lull in the 
centie of my estate, from, whence all m}'’ lands he m 
prospect lound me,/ I see nothing that I have not 
seen betoic, and return home disappointed,' though 
I knew that I had nothing to expect 

In my ha.ppy days of business I had been accus- 
tomed to use eaily in the morning , and remember 
the time when I gi leved that the night came so soon 
upon me, and obliged me for a few hours to shut out 
affluence and prospciity I nbw seldom see the 
using sun, but to “ tell him,” with the fallen angel, 
“ how I hate his beams ” I awake fiom sleep as to 
languor 01 irapiisonment, and have no emploj’-ment 
for the first houi but to consider by what art I shall 
rid myself of the second I piotiact the bieakfast 
as long as I can, because when it is ended I ha\ e no 
call for my attention, till I can with some degiee of 
decency grow impatient foi my dinner If I could 
dine all my life, I should be happy , I eathiot because 
I am hungry, but because I am idle but, alas ' tlie 
iime quickly comes when I can eat no longer , and 
so ill does my constitution second my inclination, 

, ^ that 
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that I cannot bear strong liquors se\on liours must 
then be endured before I shall sup but supper comes 
at last, the more u elcomc as it i& m a short time sue 
cccdod b\ sleep 

Such 'Sir Adicntnnr isthe Iiapixincss, the hope 
of uhich seduced me from the duties and pleisures 
of a mercantile lift I shall bo told b} those uho 
read m3 narntut., that there are man} mcaiii of 
innocent amusement, and schemes of useful 

emplo3mcnt, uhich I do not appear c\cr to have 
knovvai and that nature and art h i\c prov ided jdca 
surcs b} which without the drudger} of settled 
business the active mav be engaged, the solitary 
soothed and the social entertained 

These arts, Sir, I have tried 'When first I 
took possession of mv estate, in conformity to the 
taste of m3 neighbours, I bought guns and nets 
filled my kennel with dogs and my stable with horses 
but a little experience showed me tint these mstru 
mentsofxural felicity would aflbrd me few gratifica 
tions I never shot but to miss the mark, and, to 
confess the truth, was afraid of the fire of m3 own 
gun I could discover no musicl in the C13 of the 
dogs nor could divest m3 self of pity for the animal 
whose peaceful and inoircnsivc life was sacrificed to 
our sport I was not, indccil always at leisure to 
reflect upon her danger, for my horse who had been 
bred to the chase, did not alvva3s regard my choice 
eitberof speed or w ay, but leaped hedges and ditches 
at his own discretion, and huriied me along with the 
dogs, to the great divcision of m3 brother sportsmen 
His eagerness of pursuit once incited him to sw ini a 
river, and I had leisure to resolve m the w iter tint 
Q3 I would 
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1 v>oiiEl no^ci lin/ml mj lifo n^ain foi ihe dr, frac- 
tion of a li.uo 

1 thon oidrud hon]:^ to ! o piornrrd, and by the 
direction of llir M(\m laid in a ffn\ lun 1 s a < In rt 
elegant 1 } futnislud *^*nn ’..ill, pr rli.^ps, la' aiiptaid 

^\ilcnl Ml. ill tell 3 on, that v.lan onen I Imd r.tn'jcd 
(hem acroi dine; to then ’>!/' «i^nd pih d them up in 
iC2:a]ai i^i.id.ilion^, I h.id nceuffl all the plf .I'mc 
nhuh the}’’ could im I am not abh* to «'^<’tte 

111 mv‘'eir.mv cario‘;il\ after e\ent> ubich hn\e bi t n 

*• * » 

long pas'^ed, and in nhah I r 'u therefore luut no 
3 n( era'll , I am ntleilv niu one n i.ed loknou hetlar 
Tu’fi/ o\ Dcwo^/lirru K (\ii\\vi\ m o’.atory, ^Miether 
JIaiimbtil lost Jtalj by In-, own negligence ortho 
corruption of his t nnntiynn n. I ha\o no shill m 
con1ro\ersial learning, noi can tonctno mIis so 
many \oliimo'' should ha\(' been wiitt on njion ques- 
tions, i\hich I ha\e li\ed <-o long and ‘'O hajipily 
•a ithout nndcrslnnding. I onci' rosohed to go tlnough 
the ^ohnTles iclating to tlie olhce of justiceofthe 
peace, but found them so ciabbi'd aiul mliu .ile, lh.it 
m less than a month I de>istod m di span, and ro-ohed 
to supply my deficiencies by p.u mg a competent 
salaiy to a skilful cleik 

I am naturally inclined to hospitality, and for 
some time kept up a constant intei course of visits 
With the neighbouiing gentlemen : but though they 
are easily bi ought about me by better me than thev 
can find at an}’’ othei house, I am not much iclicvcd 
by their conversation, they ha\c no skill in com- 
merce or the stocks, and I hai e no know ledge of 
the history of families or the factions of the country; 
so that vr^hen the first civilities are over, they usually 
3 talk 
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talk to one another and I am left alone in the midst 
of the company Though I cannot dunk mjself, I 
am obliged to encourage the circulation of the glass , 
their mirtli groub more turbulent and obstreperous , 
and before their merriment is at an end, I am sick 
uith disgust, and, perhaps reproached ^Mth my so 
hnet } , or by some sly insimntions insulted as a cit 
Such, Mr Adventurery is the hfe to uhich I am 
condemned bv a foolish endea\our to be happy by 
imitation, such is the happiness to nhich I pleased 
m}sclf uith appioachtng and nhirh I considered 
as the chief cud of cares and my labours I 
toiled } car after j ear with cheerfulness, in expecta 
tion of the happy hour m i\lnch I might be idle, 
the prnilege of idleness is attained, but has not 
brought n itli it th6 blessing of tranquillity 

I am, 


Yours, 


MmCATOR 
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Numb. 107. Tuesday, November 13, 1753. 

Suhjudice lis cat Hor 

And of their vain disputings find no end Francis 

It has been sometimes asked by those, who find the 
appearance of wisdom more easily attained by ques- 
tions than solutions, how it comes to pass, that the 
world IS divided by such difference of, opinion , and 
why men, equally reasonable, and equally lovers of 
tiuth, do ndt always think 111 the same manner ? 

With regard to simple propositions, where the 
teims are understood, and the whole subject is 'com- 
prehended at- once, theie is such an uniformity of 
sentiment among all human beings, that, for many 
ages, a very numerous set of notions were supposed 
to be innate, or necessarily coexistent with the fa- 
culty of reason it being imagined, that universal 
agreement could proceed only from the invariable 
dictates of the univeisal paient 

In questions diffuse and compounded, this simi- 
larity of determination is no longer to be expected. 
At our first sally into the intellectual world, we 
all march together along one stiaight and open 
road , but as we proceed further, and wider pros- 
pects open to our view, every eye fixes upon a 
diffeient scene , we divide into various paths, 
and, as vve move foiward, aie still at a greater 
distance from each other As a question becomes 

moie 
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lore complicntcd mid imoUcd, 'ind extends to a 
;reitcr number of relations disagreement of opinion 
nil al\\i)s be multiplied, not bccau*:e ivc arc 
rrational, but because ue arc finite beings 
iishcd uilli dificrent kinds of knouKdge, exerting 
lifierent deg-ces of attention, one dtscoicrmg con- 
equenccs iiliich c'^cape another, none taking in the 
\liolc concatenation of causes and cdects ami most 
comprehending but a len small part, each com 
laring what heob^encs uith adificrcnt criterion, 
ind each referring it to i diftercnt purpose 
V here then, is the uondcr, that tlic} 11110*^00 
ml} a small part, should judge erroneously of the 
;\holo^ or that they, u ho «ec dilfercnt and dissimilar 
parts, should judge dintrenlly fromeach other? 

'Whatever has various respects must have various 
appearances of good and evil beauty or deformity 
thus, the g irdencr tears up as a uccd, the plant w Inch 
thephysiciangathersasamcdicmc, and ‘agcncral 
say sSir ** uilllook with pleasure over 

** a plain, as a fit pi icc on which tlie f ite of empires 
“ might be decided in battle which the farmer will 
despise os bleak and barren, neither fruitful of pas 
“ turage, nor fit for tillage ’ 

Two men examining the same question proceed 
commonly like the phy sici in and gardener in select- 
ing herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the 
plain, they bnng minds imprcssetl with dificrcnt 
notions and direct their inquiries to different ends 
they form, tlicre^'orc contrary conclusions, and each 
w onders at the other s ibsurdily 

We have less reason to he surpn cd or offended 
wlicn we find others difler from us m opinion, because 
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we very often diffei from ourselves How often we 
alter oui minds, we do not always icmark; because 
the change is sometimes made imperceptibly and 
gradually, and the last conviction edaces all memory 
of the foimer yet ever}’- man, accustomed fiom 
time to time to take a suivey of his own' notions, 
will by a slight retiospection be able to discover, 
that his mind has suffered many revolutions , that 
the same things have m the several parts of his life 
been condemned and appi oved, pursued and shunned : 
and that on many occasions, e\ en when his piactice 
has been steady, his mind has been waveiing, and 
he has persisted in a scheme of action, lather be- 
cause he feared the censure of inconstancy, than 
because he was always pleased with his own 
choice 

S ft 

Of the different faces shown by the same objects 
as they are viewed on opposite sides, and of the dif- 
ferent inclinations which they must constantly laise 
in him that contemplates them, a more striking 
example cannot easily be found than t\i’o Gi'cch 
epigiammatists will affoid us in tlicir accounts of 
human life, which I shall lay befoic the leadei in 
English piose 

Posidippus, a comick poet, ultei this complaint ; 
“ Through which of the paths of life is it eligible to 
pass? In pubhek assemblies are debates and tiDiiblc- 
‘‘ some affairs , domestick privacies are haunted 
“ with anxieties . m the countiy is labour, on the 
sea IS terrour in a foreign land, he that has 
money must live m fear, he that wants it must 
pine in disti ess ai e you mai ried ? you are ti oubled 
with suspicions 5 aie you single ? you languish in 

‘‘ solitude ; 
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“solitudp, children occasion toil, and a childless 
‘‘ life IS a state of destitution the time of youth is 
‘‘ a time of folly and gray hairs are loaded with 
‘‘ infiimity This choice only theiefore, can he 
made either ne’ver to receive being or imme- 
diately to lose it * 

Such and so gloomy is the prospect which 
Posidtppus has laid before us But we are not to 
acquiesce too hastily in his determination against 
the \ alue of existence for MetrodomSy a philosopher 
of ithens has shown, that life has pleasures as well 
as pains andha\ing exhibited the present state of 
man in brighter colours draws with equal appear- 
ance of reason, a contraiy conclusion 

* You may pass well through any of the paths 
“ of life In pubhck assemblies are honours and 
“transactions of wisdom in domestick privacy is 
“ stillness and quiet in the country are the beauties 
“ of nature on the sea is the hopq of gam m a 
“ foreign land, he that is nch is honoured he that 
‘ IS poor ma} keep his poverty secret are you 
“married? jou have a cheerful house, are you 
“ single ? you are unincumbered , children are ob- 
“ ^ects of affection, to be without children is to be 
“ without care the time of ^outh is the time of 
“ vigour, and graj hairs aiemidevenerablebypiety 
“It will, therefore never be a wise mans choice, 
“ either not to obta n existence, or to lose it , for 
^ every state of life has its felicity ’ 

In these epigiams are included most of the ques 
tions which have engaged the speculations of the 
inquireis after happiness and though the;y will not 
piuch assist our determinations, the^ may perhaps, 

equally 
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equally promote our quiet, by showing that no 
absolute determination ever can be formed 

V/hether a publick station, or private life be de- 
sirable, has always been debated We see here both 
the allurements and discoin'a.gements of civil em- 
ployments on one side theie is trouble, on the 
other honoui , the management of affairs is vexatious 
and difficult, but it is the only duty in ivhich wis- 
dom can be conspicuously displayed it must then 
still be left to eveiy man to choose either ease or 
gloiy; nor can any general piecept be given, since 
no man can be happy by the prescription of anothei 
Thus, what ,is said of children by Posidippus, 
** that they aie occasions of fatigue,” and by Meb'O- 
dorus, “ that they are objects of affection,” is 
eqlially certain , but whether they will give most 
pain or pleasui e, must depend on their future con- 
duct and dispositions, on many causes over which 
the parent can have little influence theie is, there- 
foie, room for all the caprices of imagination, and 
desiie must be proportioned to the hope or fear that 
shall happen to predominate 

Such is the unceitamty in which we aie always 
likely to lemam with regard to questions v herein 
we have most interest, and vhich eveiy day affords 
us fresh opportunity to examine we may examine, 
indeed, but we never can decide, because our facul- 
ties are miequal to the subject v/e see a little, and 
foini an opinion , v^e see more, and change it. 

This inconstancy and unsteadiness, to which we 
must so often find oursehes liable, ought certainly 
to teach us model ation and forbearance towards 
those who cannot accommodate themseh es to oui 

sentiments . 
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‘sentiments if the} nrc dcceucd, wc lii\e no nglit 
to attribute tbeir mistake to obstiincj or negligence 
because we like\Mse have been mistaken , wemi3> 
peihaps again change oiir own opinion, ami what 
excuse shill we be abit. to find for aversion and 
mahgnit) conceived against him, whom we shall 
then find to have committed no fault, ind who 
offended us onl^ b^ refusing to follow us into 
eirour ? 

It may likewise contribute to ‘^often tint re pnt- 
ment which pride naturdl^ raises against opposi 
tion, if we consider, that he who differs from us 
does not alwajs contradict us, he has one view of 
an object, and we have another, each describes 
vvlnt lie sees w ith equal fidthtj and c ich regulates 
his steps b) lus own ev ts one man vv itli Pondf/pitSf 
looks oil cclibacj as a State of gloomy «olitude, 
without A parlner in joj, or a comforter in sorrow » 
the other considers it, with Melrodorm as a state 
free from incumbrances in which a man 1? at liberty 
to clioose Ins own gratifications to remove from 
place to place in quest of pleasure, and to think of 
nothing but meiriment and diversion full of these 
notions one hastens to choose a wife, and the other 
1 luglis at his ra hnes^ or pities his ignorance jct 
It IS possible that each is right, but that each is right 
onlj for himself 

Life IS not the object of'science wc cee a little, 
very little , and wh it js beyond we only can conjec 
ture If w^ inquire of those who have gone before 
us, we receive small satisfaction ‘lome have travelled 
life without ob ervation, and ^ome willing)} mislcid 
us Ihe only thought, therefore, on which we can 

icpose 
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repose with comfort, is that which presents to us the 
care of Pio-vidence, whose eje takes in the whole 
of things, and under whose direction all involuntary 
eriouis Will terminate in happiness. 


Numb io8. Saturday, November 17, 1753. 


Nobis, cum simul occidit bietis liir, 

Nox esi 'perpetuo iina doimienda Catullus. 

tVhen once the short-liv'd mortal dies, 

A night eternal seals his eyes Addisos". 

It may have been obseived by every reader, that 
there are certain topicks which never are exhausted 
Of some images and sentiments the mind of man 
may be said to be enamoured , it meets them, how- 
ever often they occur, with the same ardour which 
a lover feels at the sight of his mistress, and parts 
from them with the same regret when they can no 
longer be en]oyed 

Of this kind are many descriptions which the 
poets have tiansciibed from each other, and their 
successouis will probably copy to the end of time 5 
which will continue to engage, or as the French term 
it, to flatter the imagination, as long as human 
nature shall lemain the same 

When a poet mentions the spiing, we know that 
the zephyrs are about to whisper, that the groves are 
to recover their veidure, the linnets to warble forth 
their notes of love, and the flocks and herds to frisk 

over 
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ov er \ lies pnintwl « illi flow cr^ ) tt, w iio ib lliere <=0 
insensible of the bcmties of intnrc, so little debijlited 
«ith Uie renontion of tlie world, ns not to feel Ins 
henrt bound it tlie incntion of the siiring ? 

V lien night otctblndows •» ronnntieh stone, nil 
IS stillness, silence, nnd qnict, the poets of thegroie 
cease their melod} , the moon ton ers o\ er the w orld 
in gentle maiest^, men forget theirl iboiirs and their 
cares, and cier^ pas ion and pursuit is for a while 
suspended All tins we hnbw already, set we hear 
it repeated without weariness, because siieh is 
generally the life of man, that he is ])leased to tliiiih 
on the time when he shill pause from a sense of 
Ins condition 

'When a poetical groie unites ns toitscoiert, we 
Know tint we shall find whit we hnealrcidi «ccii 
a limpid brook murmuring oscr pebbles a biiiK 
dncrsified with (lowers, a green arch that eatliidcs 
the sun and i naturd grot shided with myrtles, 
jet who can forbear to enter the pleasing gloom, to 
enjo^ coolness and prnac^, and gnlil^ himself 
once more bj scenes with which iiiture Ins formed 
him to be delighted ’ 

Maiy mor d cntimcnts IiKct ise are so adapted to 
our state, that we find approbation w bene; er they 
solicit It, and ai e seldom read w iilioiil raciting a gentle 
emotion in the mind such is the comparison of the 
life of man with the duration of a flower, a thought 
which perliapb eieiy nation has heard w rbled in its 
ow n language, from the inspired poets of the Ilebre-is 
to oui own times jet this compiiisop must alwajs 
plea e because eier^ heart feels its justness, and 
cieiy hour confirms it by ex impio 


Such, 
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Such, likewi'-c, i«; tlio prcrrpt tlint cliioclsuslo 
use the picsent hoiu, and lofor ncthinn; to a distant 
time,uhicli ue aicnncertain \\]iother\\e sliall teach: 
this every moiahstmcty ^ entinc to inculcate, becau''e 
it will always be ajiprovcd, <ind because it is always 
foi gotten 

This lule is, indeed, c\ci3’’ day enrol ccd, by argu- 
ments more poweiful than the dissertations of moral- 
ists: ive sec men pleasing themseh es w itli future hap- 
piness, fixing a certain hour foi the completion of 
their washes, and perishing some at a gi cater and 
some at a less distance fiom the happy time; all 
complaining of their disappointments and lamenting 
that they had sufleied the \eais wdnch Heaven 
allowed them, to pass without impioiement, and 
deferied the piincipal pin pose of their lues to the 
time when life itself w'as to foisake them 

It IS not only unceitaui, whether, through all the 
casualties and dangers which beset the hie of man, 
we shall be able to reach the time appointed for hap- 
piness or wisdom, but it is likely, that wdiateier 
now’' hmdcis us from doing that which our leason 
and conscience declaic nece''Sary to be done, wall 
equally obstruct us in times to come. It is easy for 
the imagination, opeiatmg on things not yet existing, 
to please itself with scenes of unmihgled fchciti’, or 
plan out courses of imifoim Yiilue but good and ^ 
evil are m real life inseparably united, habits grow 
stronger by indulgence , and 1 eason loses her dignity, 
in proportion as she has oftenci yielded to temp- 
tation he that cannot live w'ell to-day,” says 
Martial, “ will be less qualified to live well to- 
moirow ” 


Of 
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Of the iincort'tmt^ of c\cn himnn good c'tiv 
hiinnn bcni? seems to be com inc{ tl , ^ct tins tin 
ccit'^inlv \ohnit iril\ iicrei^fd b} nniiccL^s'ny 
deh}^, uhctboi wo rcspLct c teiinl ciiist or con 
suler the inturc of onr own iiiinds lit lint now 
feeU 'idcsiiL to <lo rioht, niul w« hts to r( •'iil ite his 
life 'iccording to In rcT on, is not sure th 4 , nt my 
future time 1 ’iiginbli. lie lull 1 c nblc to n kindle 
the same ardour be tint Ins no^ an opportunity 
ofTcred him of breaking loose from mco and foil}, 
cannot know, but tint be sbdl licrcaficr be more 
entangled and slruj,j,le for freedom w ilhout obtain 
mg It 

AVc nic sonm\ilIing lobelic\can\ thing to our 
own di arhantago that we will i!w i)s imagine the 
pcrspicacit} of our judgment and the strength of out 
ic'-olution more like!) to increx e than to grow lcs<, 
b) time and tlioroforc conclude that the w ill to 
pursue laudable purpo es will lie alwaxs seconded 
b^ the pow er 

But howexerwema^ bedcceixcd in calcul itmg 
the sticngth ofour ficnltics, we cannot doubt the 
unccrtiint^ of that life m which thc^ must he cm 
plowed wc sec-c\er\ da\ tlic inie\pCLtcd death of 
our fuends and our enemies wc sec new grxxcs 
hourly opened fo~ men older and x oungcr than our 
sehes fortlie cxutious md theciulcs , ilie dissolute 
and the temperate for men xxho like us wcic pro- 
viding to enjoj or improve lioiir*> now irrevti ibly 
cutoff, we see dl th s, and vet, in lead of living, 
let V exr ghle after vear in pieparations to live 

Afen aie 'o ficqu^ntl} cutoff m the mid t of their 
projections, that sudden de ih causes little emotion 

"VoL III R in 
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in them that Imhold il, unless it be lmplO'^^C(l upon 
the ciUention bv uncommon eiicum'^taiK es I, hkc 
eiciyothei man, luue rutin cd multiliulcs, haic 
seen ambition ^mk m its tiiimpdis, and beauty pen^-h 
m its bloom, but liaic been seldom so much aOcctcd 
as hy the fate of Einijahts, uhom I lately lost as I 
began to loi e him 

Euryalin had for some time floiiinlied m ahicia- 
tne piofession , but having snfleied Ins imagination 
to be hied by an unextingin^^liablc cm losity, he grew 
weaiy of the same dull round of life, iccohed to 
hara'^s himself no longei uithtlie diiidgeryof getting 
money, but to quit his business and Ins profit, and 
enjoy for a feu^ j^eais the plcasiiies of traiel His 
friends heard him pioclaim his lesolution without 
suspecting that he intended to puisne it hut he 
was constant to hispuipose, and v, itii great expedi- 
tion closed his accounts and sold Ins mo\ cable'!, 
passed a few days- m bidding faiewell to Ins com- 
panions, and with all the cagcincss of lomantick 
chnahy crossed 'the sea m '•eaich of happiness 
Whatci er place u as lenouncd m aiu lent oi modern 
histoi}', whate^el legion ait oi natuie had distin- 
guished, he determined to \ isit : full of design and 
hope he landed on the continent, his fiiends ex- 
pected accountb fiom him of the new scenes that 
opened m Ins pi ogiess, but weie mfoimed in a few 
days that Einyaliis u as dead. 

Such was the end of Einyalu'! Ho is onteied 
that state, whence none ever shall i elm n , and can 
now only benefit his fiicnds, by lemaimng m their 
memoiies a permanent and efficacious instance of 
blindnesss of desne, and the unceitainty of ail 

teri'estiial 
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tcirestrni good But, perlnp^f merj nnn Ins like 
ine lost an Cini/ahts Ins kno^vna fiiend dit uitli 
happiness in Ins ^rasp, and ^ct e\er3 man continues 
to think him'^eir secure of life, and defir* lo some 
future time of leisure uliat he knous it will be fatal 
toha\e finillj omitted 

It IS indeed, u ith this as w ith other frailties in- 
herent in our n iture , the desire of deferring to 
anotlier time, \\ Int Cannot be done u itliout endurance 
of some pain, or forbearance of somepleasuie ml) 
perlnp-s, ne\er be totally overcome or suppressed, 
there will alu a} s be something tint w e shall w isli to 
have finished and be iieveitliekss umvilhng to 
begin but against this umMlhngne s it is oUr dut} 
to struggle, and every conquest o\ci our passions 
Will make w'xy for an easier conquest custom is 
eqinll} forcible to bad md good nature will ilwa^s 
be at V anancG w itli reason, but w ill rebel more feebi) 
as she is oftencr subdued 

Tiie common neglect of the present hour is more 
shameful and cnminal as no man is betrajedtoit 
b\ errour, but admits it by negligence Of the 
in tabil t;y of life, the Weakest understanding never 
thinks wrong though thestiongcat often omits to 
think justl) reason and experience are ah\ a} s ready 
to mfoi m us of our real state , but u e refuse to listen 
to then suggestions becaU'^c we feel our hearts uii 
willing to 6be^ them but, surclj , nothing is more 
iimv Orth) of a rc isonable being, than to shut his c} es 
when he secs the road which he is commanded to 
travel that he maj deviate with fewer leproaches 
fiom himself, nor could any motive to tenderness 
K 2 except 
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except the consciousness that we have all been guilty 
of the same fault, dispose us to pity those who thui 
consign themselves to voluntary lum 


Numb hi. Tuesday, 27, 1753 


Qua nonfccinuts ipsi 

Vix ca nosti a loco ■ 0 \ id 

The deeds of long descended ancestors 

Are but by grace of iiiiputation ouis Diiydek. 


The evils insepai ably annexed to the present con- 
dition of man, aie so numcious and afflictive, that it 
has been, from age to age, the task of some to bewail, 
and of others to solace them , and he, thei efore, u ill 
be m danger of seeing a common enemy, u ho shall 
attempt to depieciate the few pleasuies and felicities 
which natui e has allowed us 

Yet I will confess, that I have sometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts m examining the pietensions 
that aiemade to happiness, by the splendid and en- 
vied condition of life , and have not thought the hour 
unprofitably spent, ivhen I have detected the im- 
posture of counteifeit adiantages, and found dis- 
quiet luiking undei false appearances of gayety and 
greatness. 

It is asserted by a tragick poet, that est miser 
" nemo nisncomparatus,’* no man is miseiable, 

but 
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but as he is compared ■with others happier tinn 
himself this position is not strictly and philo 
sophicall} true He might haie said, ^Mth rigorous 
propnetj that no man is happ;^ but as he is com- 
pared with the miserable, for such is the state of 
this world tint we find m it absolute misery, but 
happiness only compaiatue ivema^ incur as much 
pam as w e can possibly endure, though w e can 
ne\ er obtain as much happme&s asw e might possibly 
enjoy 

Yet it is certain likew isc, that many of our misenes 
aremerelj comparatue \ care often made unhappy, 
not by the piesence of any real evil, but by the ab 
senceofsome fictitious good , of sometlimg which 
IS not required by any real want of natuie, which has 
not in Itself an} power of gratification, and winch 
neither reason nor fanc} would ha\e prompted us to 
w ish, did w e not see it in the possession of others 
Tor a mind diseased with % am longings after un 
attainable advantage? no medicine can he pre 
scribed, but an impartial inquiiy into the real worth 
of that which is so ardcnflj desired It is well known, 
how much the mind, as well is tlie e\ e, is deceived 
b} distance , and, perhaps, it will be found, that of 
many imagined blessings it maybe doubted whether 
he that wants or possessed them has more le ison to 
be satisfied with his lot 

The dignit} of high birth and long e\traction, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himself and therefore, it deserves to be considered, 
w hethei the w ant of that w hiCh can nev er he gamed;, 
maj not easily be endmtd It is true that if we 
considci the tnumpli and delight w itli w Inch most of 
K 3 tliose 
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those lecount their ancestors who have ancestors to 

\ 

lecount, and the artifices by which some who have 
risen to unexpected fortune endeavour to nisei t them- 
selves into an honouiable stem, we shall be inclined 
to fancy that wisdom or viitue may be had by inheri- 
tance, or that all the excellencies of a line of pi oge- 
iiitois aie accumulated on then descendant Reason, 
indeed, will soon infoim us, that our estimation of 
birth IS arbitrary and capricious, and that dead an- 
cestors can have no influence but upon imagination • 
let It then be examined, whether one dream may 
not operate in the place of another, whether he that 
owes nothing to foiefathers, may not receive equal 
pleasure from the consciousness of owing all to him- 
self, whether he may not, with a little meditation, 
find it more honourable to found than to continue 
a family, and to gam dignity than transmit it, 
whether, if he receives no dignity fiom the viitues 
of his famil}^ he does not likewise escape the danger 
of being disgraced by their ciimes, and wdietherhe 
thatbiings a new name into the w'oild, has not the 
convenience of playing the game of life without a 
stake, and oppoitunity of winning much though he 
has nothing to lose 

There is another opinion concerning happiness, 
which appioaches much moi e nearly to umveisahty, 
but wdiich may, peihaps, with equal reason be dis- 
puted The pietensions to ancestral honours many 
of the sons of earth easily see to be ill-grounded ; 
but all agi ee to celebrate the advantage of hereditary 
1 idles, and to consiclei those as the mimons of for- 
tune, wdio are wealthy from their cradles, whose estate 
is “ res i on paita laboie sed lelicta,” “ the acqui- 

sitioi^ 
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“ sition of another, not of themselves,” and whom 
a father s industry has dispensed from a laborious 
attention to arts or commerce and left at liberty to 
dispose of life as fancy shall direct them 

If every man were vvi e and virtuous, capable to 
discern the best use of time and resolute to practise 
it , it might be granted I think, vv ithout hesitation, 
that total liberty would be a blessing, and that it 
would be desirable to be left at iaige to the evercise 
of religious and social duties, without the interrup 
tion of importunate avocations 

Lut since felicity is relative, and that which is 
the means of happiness to one man may be to 
another the cause of misery, we are to consider, 
what state is best adapted to human nature in its 
present degeneracy and frailty And suitl} to far 
the greater number it is highly expedient, that they 
should by some settled scheme of duties be rescued 
from the ranny of capnee, that tlie^ should be 
driven on by necessity through the paths of life 
with their attention confined to a stated task tint 
they may be less at leisure to deviate into mischief 
at the call of follj 

When we obsenc the lives of those whom an 
ample inheritance has let loose to their own direc- 
tion what do we discover that can excite our env;y ^ 
Their time seems not to pass with much applause 
from others or satisfaction to themselves manvr 
squander their exuberance of fortune in luxury and 
debauchery, and liave no other use of mone^ than 
to inflame their passions and not in a wide range 
of licentiousness others less criminal indeed, but 
^urclj, not much to be praised he down to sleep 
R 4 and 
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and rise up to tiifle, are employed eveiy moining in 
finding expedients to i id themseh es of the day, chat^e 
pleasme tliiongh all the places of pviblick lesoit, fly 
fiom London to Bath^ and fiom Balh to I^ondony 
v/iihout any olhci leason for changing place, but 
that they go in quest of company as idle and as 
vagi ant as lhem''elves, alv, ays endea'vouiing to laise 
some new desiie that they may have something to 
puisne, to lekindle some hope vlnch they fnow 
■will be disappointed, changing one amusement for 
another uhich a few months Uill make equally 
insipid, or sinking into languoi and disease for 
want of somethma: to actuate then bodies or ex- 

O 

hilaiate their minds 

Wlioe\ci has ficqaentcd those places, uhcic idleis 
assemble to escape fiom solitude, knov.s that this 
is generally the state of the ucalth]^, and fiom 
this state it is no gicat hauRlnp to be debaiied 
No man can be liappy m total idleness, be that 
should be condemned to lie toxpal and motionless, 
“ Avould fly foi recreation,” says South, “ to the 
“ mines and the galleys,” and it is veil, when 
nature or foituiie find employment foi those, who 
would not have knoivn how to proem e it for 
themselves 

He, whose mind is engaged by the acquisition or 
impio\emCnt of a foi tune, not oiily escapes the in- 
sipidity of mdiflerence, and the lediousne-is of inacti- 
vity, but gams enjoj^ments wdiolly unknow n to those, 
■who live lazily on the toil ofothei- 5 , foi hte afiords no 
highei pleasure than that of suimoimting difliculties, 
passing from one step of success to another, foimm^ 
nev^ Wishes, and seeing them gi atified He that laboui s 

in 
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in any great or HutKble undertaking, has Ins f itigues 
first supported by hope and afteniards 'regarded by 
joy he IS always moimg to a certain end, and 
when he his attained it an end moie distant invites 
him to a new piusuit 

It does not indeed, alwaj s happen, tliat ddigence 
IS fortunate the iv ise-jt sc hemes aie broken hy \ine\~ 
pertcd accidents, the niobt constant per»eveiance 
sometimes toils through life \v ithoiit a recompen e 
but labour though nnsuccessful is more eligible 
than idleness he th it pioscciucs a lawful purpose 
by lawful means, acts always with the appiobation 
of his oh n reason he is ''ninaU d through the course 
of his endeavours hj an expectation which though 
not certain, ^he knows to be just , and is it 1 ist com- 
forted in Ins di appointment by the consciousness 
that he Ins not failed his own fault 

That kind of life is mo&t happ> which affords ii$ 
most opportunities of gaming our own esteem , and 
what can any nun mfci in hss own fiv our from a 
condition to which hovever prosperou he con 
tnbuted nothin^ and which the vdest and weakest of 
the species avould have obtained bj the <?ame right, 
had he happened to he the *:on of the same fathei 
To strive with difiicnlties and to conquer them is 
‘the highest human felicity thenext isto ‘>tme ind 
deserve to conquer but he whose life has passed 
without a contest md w ho can boast neithei success 
*nor merit can snivey him eIfonI> as a useless filler 
of exi-stem c , and if he is content with his own cha 
racter mu^t owe his satiafictioh to insensibihtv 
Thus it ippeirs that the satirist '’dvi‘:ed xightly, 
avhen he directed iis to rt^Ji^n our'^ehes to the hands 

of 
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of Heaven, and to leave to &iiperiour poweis the 
determination of oiu lot; . 

Permilles jpv<! etpcmhrc Numinif/u^, quid 
ConvciiifU nobii, ubu^que sit iili c uosliii • 

Cdiioj ist illis homo fjiuiin sibi 

. Iiiliust lliy fortune to tlie pow’r? abo\e 

Lea\e them to manage for thee, and to giant 
AVlial then unei ring wisdom sees thee want. 

In goodness as in giealness the}’’ eveel 
Ah ' that vte lov’d ouiselvcs but half so well 

3)nYDE\. 

What state of life admits most liajipmcss, is im- 
ceitam, but that imceitamty ought to repiess the 
petulance of compaiison, and silence the murmuis 
of discontent 


Numb. 115. Tuesdav, December ii, 1753. 

Scnhimvs tndocit docliqiic lion, 

' AU dare to \Mitc, who can or cannot read 


They tvho have attentively consideied the history of 
mankind, know that eveiy age has its peculiar chaiao- 
ter. At one time, no desiie is felt but for military 
honours, every summer affords battles and sieges, 
and the v/oild is filled with ravage, bloodshed, and 
devastation this sangumaiy fury at length subsides, 
and nations aie divided into factions, by controveisics 
about points that will neier be decided Men 
then grow weary of debate and aftei cation, and apply 

themseh e? 
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themselves to the orts of profit, trading companies 
are formed, manufactures improved, and navigation 
eatended and nothing is an} longer thought on, 
hut the increa'e and preservation of propert}, the 
artifices of getting nvonc}, and the pleasures of 
spending it 

The present age, if vve consider chiefi} the state 
of our own countrv , may be st} led with great pro 
priet} The ngc of Authors , for, perhaps, theie never 
was a time in which men of all degrees of ahiht}, 
of every kind of education, of every profession and 
emplo} ment, w ere posting w itli ardour so general 
to the press Tlie province of w ntmg w as formerly 
left to those, who by stud}, or appearance of Stud}, 
were supposed to have gained knowledge nnattam 
able b} the busy part of mankind, but in these 
enlightened da} s, ever} man is qualified to instruct 
eveiy other man and he that beats the anvil, or 
guides the plough, not content with supplying cor-, 
poral necessities aniu'cs himself in the hours of 
leisure with providing intellectual pleasures for Ins 
countr} men 

It may be observed, that of this, as of other evils, 
complaints hav e been made b} cv or} generation but 
though it ma} , perhaps, he tnic, that at all times more 
have been wilhug than have been able to wide, yet 
there is no reason for believing that the dogmatical 
legions of the present race vv ere cv er equalled in num- 
ber b} an} former period, for so widely is spread the 
itch of liteiary praise that almost ever} man is an 
author, either 111 act or m purpose , has either be 
stow cd his fav ours on the publick or vv ithholds them, 
that the} m ly be more easonably ofilred, or made 
more w orth} of acceptance 

III 
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In fomier times, the pen, liketlie swoirl, wr.s con- 
sideied as consigned by naliiieto the hands of men; 
the ladies coiilenled ihc-mseUes with pin ate Tiiliies 
and domcs'tfck excellence, and a female wider, like 
a female waiiioni, 'was consideied as a kind of 
eccentric being, that deviated, howcA enllustrionsl}^ 
fiom hei due spheic of motion, and n as, therefore, 
rather to be gazed at with wonder, than countenanced 
by imitation But as the time.-s past aie said to 
have been a nation of Amazons, who di ew the bow 
and wielded the battle-axe, foimed encampments and 
wasted nations, the iciolution of j’-eais has now 
pioduced a gcnciation of Amazons of the pen, who 
with the spirit of their predecessois have set mas- 
culine tyranny at defiance, asseited their claim to 
the logions of science, and seem icsohed to contest 
the usurpations of virility 

'Some, indeed, theie aie of both sexes, who are 
authois only m dcsiic, but have not yet attained the 
povver of executing their intentions, u hose peiforra- 
ances have not ai rived at bulk suflicieiit to form a 
volume, or who have not the confidence, howevei im- 
patient of nameless obscurity, to solicit openly the 
assistance of the printer Among these ai e the innu- 
merable coiiospondents of publick papers, who aie 
alwa3^s oimiing assistance v Inch no man will lecen e, 
and suggesting hints that aie nc\er taken, 'and who 
Complain loudly of the peiverscness and aiiogance 
of author';, lament their insensibility of their ovn 
mteiest, and fill the cotfee-houscs with daik stones 
of peifoimancss by eminent hands, winch have been, 
offered and 1 ejected 

To what cause tins uinveisal eagerness of wilting 
can be propcity asciibed, I have not jmt been able 
3 
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to discover It is slid tint eterj ^lt is proj.agotei 
in proportion to the remrds confeired upon it, 1 
position from 11 Inch a stnnger would naturalU infer, 
tint literature was now Wes ed with patronage far 
transcending the candour or munificonce of the 
Augustine age that the road to greatness w as open 
to none but lutliors and that bj w ntiiia aloiii, riches 
and honour w ere to be obtained 

But since it is true, tint writers Id e other com- 
petitors, are 1 ery little disposed to f n our one another 
It IS not to be e pected that at a time w lien ei eiy 
man writes any man will patroni/o, and accord 
ingly there is not one that I cap lecollcct at piesent 
who professes the least regaid for the lotaiies of 
science invites tne addresses of Jearijed men, or 
’ seems to hope for reputation fiom,inv pen In-t his 
own 

The cause theiefore ofthis epidemical conspiracy 
for the destruction of paper, nmst remain a seciet 
nor can I discoiei whether we owe it to the in- 
fluences of the constellations, or the intempcratnre 
of seasons whether tlie long continuance of the 
wind at any single point, or intoamating vapours 
exhaled from the eaith, have turned pur nobles and 
our peasants, oiir «oidiers and traders, our men and 
women all into wits, philo opbers, and vvriteis 

It IS, indeed, of moie impoitance to search out 
the cure than the cause of this intellectual maladj 
and he V ould deserve well of tins conntrv, tvhtJ, 
instead of amusing himself with conjectural specula 
tions should find means of persuidmg the peer to 
inspect his stew ard s accounts pi repsir the rural 
mansion ol his ancestors, Viho could replace the 

tradesman 
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liadesman bcluncl his counlur, and send back tlic 
farmer to the mattock and the fkid 

Gcneial iric^ikn iticsaie know n in time to remedy 
themselves By the constitution of ancient jEiiupt, 
the priesthood ivas continn.dly mcrCMsine;, till at 
length theie was no people be‘«idc them-'iEcs* the 
establishment u as tlicn dissohed, and the number 
of priests was redueed and limited 'Thus among 
ns, wiiteis will, perliapSjbe multiplied, till no leaders 
will be found, and then the ambition of nriting 
must neeessai ily cease 

But as it -will be long Ik loie the cine is thus gia- 
dually effected, and the (\d should be slopped, if 
it be possible, before it rises to so great a height, 
I could wish that both sexes Mould fix their thoughts 
upon some saliitaiy considerations, which might 
repress their ardoiii foi that irputation which not 
one of many thousands is fated to obtain 

Let it be deeply impiC'Scd and fiiqiiontly lecol- 
iected, that he 'who has not obtained tlu' projicr 
qualifications of an authoi, can ha\e no excuse for 
the arrogance of waiting, but the ])ow er of inijiai ling 
to mankind somethin^ neeessai V to be known A 
man uneducated oi uiiletteied ma} sometimes stait 
a useful thought, oi make a lucky disco\ciy, or 
obtain by chance some secret of iialiiie, oi some 
intelligence of facts, of wdiich the most cnhglitciied 
mind may be ignoiant, and winch it is better to 
reveal, though by a rude dud uiiskilfii] commumca- 
tion, than to lose for ever by supj ressing it 

But few will be justified by this pka, foi of the 
innumerable books and pamphlets that liai c over- 
flowed the nation, scarce one has made any addition 

to 
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to real Icno^\ ledge, or contained more than a trans- 
position of common sentiments and a repetition of 
common phrases 

It mil be naturally inquired nhen the man who 
feels in inclination to write, may venture to suppose 
himself pioperly qualified and, since e\ery man is 
inclined to think well of his own intellect by what 
test he may try his abilities, without hazarding the 
contempt or resentment of the pubhek 

The first qualification of a wntei is a perfect 
knowledge of the subject which he undertakes to 
treat , since w e cannot teach w hat we do not know , 
nor can properly undertake to instruct othei-s while 
we are otirsehes in want of instruction The nest 
requisite is, tint he be master of the language in 
which he delivers his sentiments, if he treats of 
science and demonstration that he Ins attained a 
stjle clear, puie, nervou*" and expre«sive if his 
topicks be probable and persuosory, tint he be able 
to recommend tlicm bvthesuperaddition of elegance 
and imagery, to display the colours of varied 
diction, and pour forth the musick of modulated 
periods 

If it be again inquired upon what principles any 
man shall conclude that he wants these powers it 
may be readilj answered, that no end is attained 
but bj the proper means, he only can ration illy 
presume that he understands a subject who has 
read and compared the wnters that ha\e hitherto 
discussed it, familiarized their arguments to himself 
by long meditation, consulted the foundations of 
ditferent systems, and separated truth from errour 
by a rigorous examination 


In 
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III li’uc nuinnci, lu' onh I'as .i to supjirro 
tlinl !u' ( in oxpn '•s In- thoo'pit*., w hiip ;( j tiny air, 
ivilli ]’f‘i-piMiity 01 ( lt.‘L,aii( ulio ha- raKfullv" 
pcnr-’t! Iluj hr -I .uithoi-x arrinatd} iiotrtl liit ir 
clncn -nil’s of sl\h, <lihf;ciu!\* scI* oiofl tlin hc‘-t niorlc'i 
of flu lion, and fannli.M/ad tliini liy long h.ihst^ of 


at tent nc pi.utiec 

No man is a ilu toi a lan or plnlo^ojiln i I>y rlianr e 
lie vholjiow^i that lie nmlilakr-, to v.ntc on rpii -j- 
tions vbich he ha- nr\(i shulud, may uitliont 
hesitation dctei mm/’, t’nal he i- a!»ont to vavtohis 


onn lime and tlial of his Hador, anrl rxpo-e ininsilf 
to the (Iciision ol tho'-e v.inim lu a-pnr- to ni-tnut* 
he that u ithoiit foimin'r lo-' -‘di In (he stiuK of 


thobcl models, iias'ons to ohtiurle his componilions 
on tlie ])ubhck, ni.n lierdlain, that uliatcsd hope 
or flatteiy ma^ sijirg(,t, lie shall -hot h the leai m d 
ea» \\iUi biabaitsms, and eoulphut(\ uluiexer Ins 


■u Oik shall be lecened, to the depimation ol taste 
and the coiiuption of language 
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Ncmb iig Tuesdm, ZJi-te/rfcr 25, 1753 

Lnhas regftes trctdLtn domando 
Spintum quatn tt Lybtaol ranotit 
Godibusjunguif et vttrqut Panus 

Serttat uni Hob 

B} \irtues precepts to controul 
The thirsty craMngs of the soul, 

Is o\cr wider realms to rei^n 

Unen\ led monarch than if Spam 

"iou could to distant Ljbiajoin 

And both the Carlhag.es we e thine Fjiavcis 

V 

'When Socrates nsked " which of mortal men 
" was to be accounted newest to the gods in hap 
“ pmess^’ he 'iimvered, “ that m'ln, ^^ho is in 
** want of the fewest things 

In this answer Socrates left it to be guessed 
by his auditors, whether by the exemption from 
want which was to constitute happiness he meant 
amplitude of possessions or contraction of desire 
And, indeed, there is so little difference between 
them, that Alexander tl\e Great confessed the in 
habitant of a tub the ne\t man to the master of 
the world, and left a declaration to future ages 
that if he was not Alexander he should wish to be 
Diogenes 

These two states however, though they resemble 
each other in their con'seqiience, differ widely with 
respect to the facility withwiiich theymay be attained 
To make great acquisitions can happen to veiy few , 
and in the uncertainty of human affairs, to many it w ill 
VoL HI S be 
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be incidrni to laboui ithoiit 1 ewaub and to lose what 
they ahead}'’ possess by endeavours to make it more : 
some will alv ays want abilities, and otheis oppoi- 
tunities to accumulate wealth It is thcrcfoie happy, 
that natiiie has alloncd ns a moic certain and easy 
road to plenty, every man may grow iich by con- 
tracting his V ishes, and by quiet acquiescence in v hat 
has been given him supply llie absence of more 
Yet so far is almost e’leiy man from emulating the- 
happiness of the gods, by any other means than 
grasping at then power, that it seems to be the gieat 
business of life to cieate wants as fast they are 
satisfied It has been long obseived by moralists, 
that every man sqiianderb 01 loses a great part of 
that life, of -whi'ch eveiy man knows and deploiesthe 
shortness* and it may be lemaikcd with equal just- 
ness, that though every man laments his own in- 
sufficiency to his happine.ss, and knows himself a 
necessitous and pi ecaiious being, incessantly solicit- 
ing the assistance of others, and feeling wants which 
his own art 01 strength cannot supplj’’ , yet thei e is no 
man, wdio does not, by the supei addition of unnatural 
cares, render himself still more dependent, who docs 
not create an aitificial povert}’’, and suffei himself 
to feel pain foi the want of that, of which, when it is 
gained, he can have no enjoyment 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that as w'e lose pait 
of our time because it steals away silent and im isible, 
and many an hour is passed before we lecollect that 
it IS passing, so unnatuial desiies insinuate them- 
selves unobseived into the mind, and we do not per- 
ceive that they ai’e gaming upon us, till the pain 
which they give us awakens us to notice. No man 

1? 
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IS sufficiently \igilant to take account of eiery minute 
9f his life, or to watch e\erv motion of his heart 
Much of our time likewise is saciificed to custom^ 
we tnfle, because we see others trifle m the same 
manner \ e catch from example tlie contagion of 
desire, we see all about us busied in pursuit of 
imaginary good and begin to bustle m the same 
chase lest gi eater actuity should triumph m er us 

It is true that to man as a member of society , 
many things become necessiry, which, perhaps in a 
state of nature aresuperfluous , and that many things, 
not absolutely necessary, are yet so useful and con 
\enient, that they cannot easily be spared I will 
make y et \ more ample and liberal concession In 
opulent states and regular governments, the tempta 
tions to v\ealtli and rank, and to the distinctions that 
follow them are such as no force of understanding 
finds it easy to resist 

If^ therefore, I saw the quiet of life disturbed only 
by endeavours afterwealthandhonour, by solicitude 
w Inch the w orld vvhether justly or not considered as 
important, I should scarcely have had courage to 
inculcate any precepts of moderation ind forbear- 
ance He that is engaged m a pursuit in which all 
mankind profess to be his rivals is supported by the 
authonty of all mankind m the prosecution of his 
design and will therefore, scarcely stop to hear the 
lectures of a solitary philosopher Nor am I certain, 
that the accumulation of honest gain ought to be 
hindered or the ambition of just honours alwavs to 
be repressed AVhatev er can enable the possessor to 
cbnfer any benefit upon others may be desired upon 
virtuous principles, and we ought not too rashly to 
s 2 accu e 
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accuse man of inlenflmg to confine the influence 
of his acquisitions to himself 

But if “we look round upon mankind, whom shall 
we find among those that fortune permits to foirn 
their own manners, that is not tormenting himself 
with a wish for something, of which all the pleasuie 
and all the benefit wnli cease at the moment of 
attainment? One man is beggaring his poslenty to 
build a house, which when finished he never will 
inhabit; another is levelling mountains to open a 
prospect, which, when he has once en]03’’ed it, he 
can enjoy no moie, another is painting ceilings, 
carving wainscot, and filling his apaitments wdth 
costly furniture, oiilj^ that some neighbouimg house 
may not be i ichev or finei than his owm 

That splendour and elegance aie not desirable, I 
am not so absti acted fiom life as to inculcate, but 
if we inquire closely into the reason for wdiich they 
are esteemed, we shall find them valued pimcipall}'- 
as evidences of wealth Nothing, therefore, can 
show greater depravity of understanding, than to 
delight in the show wdien the reality is wanting , or 
volmitaiilj'- to become poor, that sti angers may for 
a time imagine us to be i ich. 

But there arc yet minuter objects and more trifling 
anxieties Men may be found, wdio are kept from 
sleep by the w^ant of a shell particularly variegated ' 
who are wasting then h\ es, in sti atagems to obtain 
a book in a language which they do not iindci stand , 
who pine with envy at the floweis of another man^s 
parterre , vdio hover like vultures round the owmer 
of a fossil, m hopes to plunder his cabinet at his 
death, and who would not much regret to see a 

street 
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street m flames, if a box of medals might be scattered 
in the tumult 

He that imagines me to speak of these sages in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has conversed 
but little vv ith the race of v irtuosos A slight acquaint 
ance with their studies and a few visits to their 
assemblies, vvouldinfoim him, thatnothingis sovvortli- 
less, but that prejudice and caprice can giv e it v alue, 
nor any thing of so little use, but that by indulging 
an idle competition or unreasonable pride, a man may 
make it to himself one of the necessaries of life 

Denres like these, I may surely, without incurring 
the censure of moroseness, advise every man to repel 
when they invade liis mind, or if he admits them, 
never to allow them an) greater influence, than isne 
cessary to give petty emplo) ments the pow er of pleas 
mg and diversify the day with slight amusements 
An irdentwish whatever be its object, will always 
be able to interrupt tranquillity What we believe 
ourselves to want, torments us not m proportion to 
its real value, but according to the estimation by 
which we has e rated it in our own minds, in some 
diseases the patient has been obsened to long for 
food, which scarce any extremity of hunger would 
in health have compelled him to swallow but while 
Ins organs were thus depraved, the craving was 
irresistible, nor could any rest be obtained till it was 
appeased by compliance Of the same nature are 
the irreguhi appetites of the mind, though they 
are often excited by trifles, they are equallj disquiet 
ingvvith real wants the Romaiiy who wept at the 
death of his lamprey, felt the same degree of sorrow 
thvt extorts tears on other occasions 
S3 


Inordinate 
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Inordinate def'ire*^, of kind, on^lit to be 

repiesscdnpon yet a highei coii‘;ideiation , they must 
be eonsideied as enemies not only to happiness but 
to vntue Theie aie men, among tliose commonly 
leckoned the learned and thoAUsc, nlio spaie no 
stratagems to lemo^e a com])etitoi at an auction, 
who will sink the ]nice oi a unity at the expense of 
tiiith, and whom it is not safe to tinst alone m a 
libiary oi cabinet These are iaiilts, nhioh the 
fralcinity seem to look upon as jocnlai mi‘'ehiers, or 
to think excused by the \iolencc of the temptation . 
but I shall always fee' that he, wlio accustoms him- 
self to fraud in little thing', wants only opportunity to 
practise it m gi cater, “ he that has haidened liim- 
self by killing a sheep,” says Pylhago) us, “ will 
with less reluctance shed the blood of a man ” 

To prize eiery thing accoiding to its leal use 
ought to be the aim of a rational being Thcic are 
few things ivhich can much conduce to happiness, 
and, theiefoie, few things to be aidently desired 
He that looks upon the business and bustle of the 
woild, until the philosophy ivith whicli Soaale^ sur- 
veyed the fair ^tAihen<i, will tnin away at last with 
his exclamation, '' How' many things ai e here w Inch 
I do not want •” 
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Nuaib 120 Sa’t\ 5 h.t>a\, Decembtr 1753 

Ultima semper 

Erpectanda dies Aomtni dtctque bcatiis 

Ante ohitum nemo svpiemaquejunera debet Ovid 

But no frail man however or high 

Can be concluded blest before he die Addiso’C 

The numerous miseries of humin life linve extorted 
in nil ages an univ ersal compl nut The wisest of 
men terminated all his experiments in senich of 
happiness by the mournful confession, that ‘‘ all is 
‘ \anity, and the ancient patiiarchs lamented, 
that “ tlie days of their pilgnmage -n ere few and 
evil 

There is, indeed, no topick on winch it is more 
superfluous to accumulate authorities nor any asser- 
tion of which our on n e} es will more easily discov er, 
or our sensations more frequently impiess the truth, 
than, that misery is the lot of man, that our present 
state IS a state of danger and infelicity 

"When we take the most distant prospect of life, 
what does it present us but a chaos of unhappiness, a 
confused and tumultuous scene of labour and contest, 
disappointment and defeat ? If we \ le w past ages m 
the reflection of history what do they offer to our 
meditation but crimes and calamities ? One year is 
di'stingui'^hedby afamine another bj aiie irthquake 
kingdoms are made desolate siimetimes by wars and 
sometimes by pestilence the jieace of the world is 
s 4 interrupted 
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intcinipted at one time l)y the caprices of a tyrant, at 
another by Ihe mere of a conqneior The memory 
IS btoied only witli vici'^sitiides of c\il, and the 
happiness, such as it is, of one pail of manhind, is 
found to aiise commonly fiom sanpuinaiv success, 
fioin victoiies which confei upon them the power, 
not so much of im]uo\ mg hfe by an}' new en)oynient, 
as of inflicting misciy on otheis, and giatifying their 
mvn piide by compaialnc greatness 

But by him that examines life w'lth a moie close 
attention, the happiness of the woild will be found 
still less than it appears In some inteiials of pub- 
lick piospeiity, or to u‘>c terms moie proper, in some 
intermissions of calamity, a. general diffusion of hap- 
piness may seem to ovci-^piead a people, all is 
tiiumph and exultation, ]ollity and plenty; there 
are no publick feais and dangeis, and no com- 
“ plainings in the streets.” But the condition of 
individuals is veiy little mended by this general 
calm' pain and malice and discontent still continue 
then havock , the silent depiedation goe^; mcesscmtly 
foiw^ard, and the graie continues to be filled by the 
victims of sorioiv 

. He that entei s a gay assembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulness displayed m e\ery countenance, and finds all 
sitting vacant and disengaged, w ith no othei attention 
than to give 01 to receive pleasure , -would naturally 
imagine, that he had reaclied al last the metropolis of 
felicity, the place sacied to gladness of heart, fiom 
whence all fear and anxiety wei e 11 1 e\ ersibly excluded. 
Such, indeed, we may often find to be the opinion of 
those, who fiom a lotver station look up to the pomp 
and gayety which they cannot reach ; but -who is thei e 
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of those TV ho frequent these lus.unous assemblies, 
that will not confess his own uneasiness, or cannot 
recount the vexations and distresses that prey upon 
the lues of his gay companions ? 

The world, in its best slate is nothing more 
than a laroCr assembly of beings, combining to 
counterfeit happiness nhich thej do not feel, em- 
ploying evcrj ait and contrivance to embellish life, 
and to hide their real condition from the ey es of one 
another 

The species ofhappinessmost obvious to the obser- 
vation of others, is that vv Inch depends upon the 
goods of foitime jet even this is often fictitious 
There is in the world more povertj than is generally 
imagined , not only because many whose possessions 
are large have desires still larger andmanj measure 
their wants by the gratifications which others enjoy 
but great numbers are pressed bj leal necessities 
which it IS their chief ambition to conceal, and are 
forced to purchase the appearance of competence 
and cheerfulness at the expense of many comforts 
and com eniencies of life 

Many, however, are confessedly rich and many 
more aie sufficiently removed from all danger of real 
poverty but it has been long ago rem irked, that 
money cannot purchase quiet the highest of man- 
kind can promise themselves no exemption from that 
discord or suspicion by which the su eetness of do 
mestick retirement is destroyed and must always 
be even more exposed in the same degree as they 
are elevated above others, to the treachery of de 
pendents, the calumny of defiimers and the violence 
of opponents 


Affliction 
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Affliction is insepaiablc fiom our prc'^ent stale; 
itaclheieslo all the inhabitants of thisn’oikl, in dif- 
ferent piopoitions indeed, but with an allotment 
'which seems very little icgulatod by 0111 own con- 
duct It has been the boast of some sw'clhng moral- 
ists, that Cl Cl 3'” man’s foitime W'as in his own power, 
thatpiudcnce supplied the place of all other diiini- 
ties, and that happiness is the unfailing coii'jcqucnce 
of virtue But, suicl3>', the quncr of Omnipotence 
is stored wath anows, against w^hich the shield of 
human viitue, howevci adamantine it has been 
boasted, is held up in vain . we do not always sufTer 
by our ciimcs; w'e aic not ahva3's piotcctcd In* our 
innocence. 

A good man is b}'' no means exempt fiom the 
danger of suffeiing by the ci lines of others, even Ins 
goodness may laise him enemies of implacable ma- 
lice and lestless peiseveiance . the good man has 
never been w’’ari anted bj Heaien fiom the tieacheiy 
of fi lends, the disobedience of childien, or the dis- 
honesty of a wafe , he may see his cares made use- 
less by profusion, his mstiuctions defeated b}'" pei- 
veiseness, and his kindness 1 ejected b}’ ingratitude, 
he may languish under the infam}’- of false accusa- 
tions, or peiish icproachfullyb}’’ an unjust sentence 

A good man is subject, like other moi tals, to all the 
influences of natuial e\il, his hanest is not spaied 
b}^ the tempest, nor his cattle by the muriam , his 
house flames like otheis in a conflagration , noi have 
his ships any peculiar powder of lesisting huriicanes : 
his mind, however elevated, inhabits a bod3^ subject 
to innumerable casualties, of wdiich he must alwa3’'s 
share the dangers and the pains, hebeais about him 

th-e 
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the «ccds of <llsc^«:e, iiul may Iinijcr nunv 'i cfrcit 
pirt of his life under ilu tortuics of the gout or «tono, 
nt one tunc gro unn" uith niMinenhle niginsh, nl 
nnother dis^oKcd in h'^tlc'^snes*; nnd hn^nor 

Iroin tins gencnl 'ind indi«cr inmate dMubiilion 
of mi'^crj the monlists ln\o nluTvs duncd one of 
Ihoir strongest mornl nrqiiincnts for i future ^tate, 
for since the connnon cxents of the present life 
Inppcn 'ihke to the good oml hid, it follows from the 
justice of the Supreme Reing Ihot there must he on 
other stotc of CMstciice in which 0 pist retribution 
finll he imdc, ninloxon man slnll he happ^ ond 
miscnble according to Ins works 

The miseries of hft m iv perhaps afford some 
proof of a future state compircd as well with the 
more} as the justKcof God It is snrcih lobe 
imagiiiod that Infinite Ih nciolcnce would ereatoa 
being capable of cnjoi mg •'O much more th m is licro 
to be enjoyed and (pnhficil b^ nature to prolong 
pam b} remembrance and anticipate it b\ terronr, 
if lie w is not do igned for someUnng nolilcr and bet- 
ter than a state III which miin of his ficnlties can 
sen c onl} for his torment , in w Inch ho is to be im 
portnntd h} dcMiosthaliuicrc m be satisfied, to feel 
man} evils winch lie had no power to avoid and to 
fear main winch he sh ill never feel there will snrel> 
come i lime, when cverv capint} of hapjnncss shall 
be filled, and none sli ill bo wrctclicd but b} his own 
fault 

In the mean time it is b^ aflhttion cliicflv tint the 
heait of man is purified and tint tlic tluniQhts ire 
•fi\ed upon a belter stile Prospentv ilTavcdand 
imperfect as It n. Ins power to intOMcate the ima- 
gination. 
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gination, to fix the mind upon the present scene, to 
produce confidence and elation, and to make him 
who enjoys affluence and honours forget the hand 
hy which they wei;e bestowed It is seldom that we 
are otherwise, than by affliction, au akened to a sence 
of our own imbeciht}’-, or taught to know how little 
all our acquisitions can conduce to safety or to quiet , 
and how justly we may ascribe to the superintend- 
ence of a higher Power, those blessings which m the 
wantonness of success we considered as the attain- 
ments of our policy or courage 

Nothing confers so much ability to icsist the 
temptations that perpetually suriound us, as an ha- 
bitual consideration of the shoitness of life, and the 
uncertainty of those pleasures that solicit our pur- 
suit j and this consideration can be inculcated only 
by affliction ‘‘ O Death > how bitter is the remem- 
brance of thee, to a man that lives at ease in his 
possessions'” If our present state were one con- 
tinued succession of delights, or one uniform flow 
of calmness and tranquillity, we should never wil- 
lingly think upon its end , death w'-ould then surely 
surprise us as a thief in the night and our task 
of duty would remain unfinished, till “ the night 
‘‘ came when no man can work ” 

While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may console ourselve's under its pressures, by remem- 
bering, that they are no particular maiks of divine 
displeasure, since all the distresses of persecution 
have been suffered by those, of wdiom the w^orld 
was not woithy and the Redeemer of Mankind 
himself was “ a man of sorrow^s and acquainted wnth 
grief.” 
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Numb 126 Satohdai Jatitiaiyig, fJSi 


Stfriles nrc legit arcnat 

Lt canerct paucts mcnitqjc hue puleerc '•tnin LtCil^ 

Canst tljon b here 0 e etcrml 

Was eer to b^yrta jnd Ljbj tn sinds confmd? 

That he would chi. e tl is wa-te th s Larrcn ground •* 
To te ich the tbm inlubilants around > 

And Ied>e hi3 trittli lo wilds and deserts dnivind? J 

There Ins aUvaj s pret ailed nmong lint part ofnnn 
kind that addtet their minds to spccul ition a pro- 
pensity to talk much of flic delights of retirement , 
and some of the most pleasing compositions produced 
in eter} ago contain dc«5criptions of the peace and 
happiness of a couulrj life 

1 knou not whether those who thus ambitious’} 
jepeat the prai«cs of solitude, ha’t e ah\ a\ <? considei cd, 
how much they depreciate man! ind h} declaring, 
that whatever is excellent oi desirable is to Ic ob 
tamed b) departing from them , that the assistance 
which wt may denvc from one another, is not cqui,- 
vnlcnt to the evils which wc Inveto fear, tint the 
kindness of a (cm is overbalanced bj the malice of 
many, and that the protection of society is loo 
de irly purchased by encountering its dangers and 
enduring its oppressions 

Tiiese specious representations of sohtar} happi- 
ness however opprobrious to human nature, have so 
far spread their influence oyer the world, that almost 
every man delights lus imagination with the hopes 

of 
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of obtaming some time an opportnnitj of retreat. 
^Many, indeed, v^ho enjoy retreat only in imagina- 
tion, content themselves with believing, tliat another 
year will tian=5poitthcm to rural tianqinllily, and die 
while they talk of doing what, if they had lived 
longer, they would nevei hai e done But many like- 
wise Iheie aie, eithei of greatei lesolution or more 
credulity, who in eai nest try the state which they 
have been taught to think thus secuie fiom cares 
and dangeis , and retiie to privacy, cither that they 
may impiove their happiness, inciease then know- 
ledge, or exalt their virtue 

The greatei pait of the admirers of solitude, as 
of all other classes of mankind, have no higher or ' 
remoter view, than the present giatification of their 
passions Of these, some, haughty and impetuous, 
flyfiom society only because they cannot beai to 
repay to others the regaid -which themselves exact; 
and think no state of life eligible, but that which 
places them out of the ^each of censure or controul, 
and alfoids them opportunities of living m a perpe- 
tual compliance with their own inclinations, without 
the necessity of regulating their actions by any other 
man’s convenience 01 opinion 

There are otheis, of minds more delicate and 
tender, easily offended by every deviation fiom lec- 
titude, soon, disgusted by ignorance 01 impertinence, 
and always expecting from the conversation of man- 
kind more elegance, purity, and truth, than the 
mingled mass of life will easily afford Such men are 
in haste to retire from grossness, falsehood, and bi u- 
tality, and hope to find 111 private habitations at 
least a negative felicity, an exemption fiom the 
3 shocks 
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bliocks 111(1 peitiirbitions \ ith Clinch public scenes 
are continually distressing them 

To neither of these aotaries. will ohtiule afford tint 
content, mIucIi she has been taught so lanshl\ lo 
promise The man of arrogance will quie’ K dis- 
covei that byesciping from his opponents he Ins. 
lost his fl lUeitr" tlntgicatne^ is nothing! hcic it 
IS not seen md power nothing wheic it cinnothe 
felt and he, whose ficiilties are employ rd in too 
close an obsen atioii of fadings md defects will find 
his condition lory little mended by trinsfcrnng his 
attention from others to himsdf he will prob ibly 
soon come b ick in quest of new objects, and be glad 
to keep lus captiousiuss employ cd on any chaiacter 
rather than his own 

Others are seduced into solitude merdv b> the 
authority of great 11 imes, and e\pcct to find tho e 
charms lu t-aiiquillit\ which Iia^e allured statesmen 
and conquerors to the shades tlicse likewise irc apt 
to wonder at their disappointment for want of con 
sideling that those whom they aspire to imitite ear- 
ned with them to their country «!eats minds full 
fraught with subjects of reflection, the consciousness 
of great men the memoiy of illustrious actions, the 
knowledge of important c\ents, and the seeds of 
mighty designs to be ripened by future meditation. 
Solitude w IS to such men a release from fatigue, and 
anoppotunity of usefulness But wlnt can ictire 
ment confer upon him who having done nothing 
canreeeueno support fiom his own importance, 
who having known nothing can find no entertain- 
ment m reviewing the past, and who intending no- 
tlung can form no hopes from prospects of the future ? 

He 
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Ele can, surely, take no wiser course than that of 
losing himself again m the crowd, and' filling the 
vacuities of his mind with the news of the day 

Others consider solitude as the parent of philosophy, 
and retire in expectation of greater intimacies with 
science, as Nima lepaiied to the groves when he ■ 
conferred with Egeria. These men have not always 
reason to repent Some studies lequiie a continued 
prosecution of the same tram of thought, such as is 
too often interrupted by the petty avocations of , 
common life . sometimes, likewise, it is necessary, 
that a multiplicity of objects be at once present to 
the mind , and every thing, therefoie, must be kept 
at a distance, which may perplex the memory, or 
dissipate the attention 

But though learning may be confeired by soli- 
tude, its application must be attained by general 
converse He has learned to no purpose, that is not 
able to teach , and he will always teach unsuccess- 
fully, who cannot lecommend his sentiments by 
ins diction or addiess 

Even the acquisition of knowledge is often much 
facilitated by the advantages of society : he that 
never compares his notions with those of others, 
readily acquiesces ih his fust thoughts, and very 
seldom discovers the objections which may be 
. raised against his opinions,* he, therefoie, often 
thinks hims.elf ih possession of tiuth, when he is only 
fondling an eriour long since exploded He that 
has neither companions nor iivals m his studies, 
will always applaud Ins own progiess, and think 
highly of his peifoimances, because he knows not 
that others have equalled or excelled him. And I 

am 
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am afraid it maybe added, tint tlie student nlio 
mtlidraws himself from the woild will soon feel that 
ardour extinguished which praise or emuHtion had 
enkindled and take the ad\ antage of secrecy to sleep, 
rather than to labour 

There remains } et another set of recluses whose 
intention entitles them to higher respect, and whose 
motives desene a more «;erious consideration The e 
retire from the world not merely to bask in ease or 
gratify cunositj , but that being disengaged from 
common cares, the} may employ more tinie in the 
duties of religion that they may regulate their 
actions with stricter vigilance, and puiify their 
thoughts by more frequent meditation 

Tomen thus elevated ibovethe mists ofmortaht}, 
I am far from presuming myself qualified to give 
directions On him that appears to pass through 
'^things temporar), with no otliei care than not 
** to lose finally the things eternal, I look with such 
generation as inclines me to approve Ins conduct m 
the w hole, w ithout a minute examination of it^ parts , 
yet I could never forbear to wish, that while vice is 
every day multiplying seducements, and stalking 
forth with moie hardened effrontery virtue would 
not withdraw the infiuence of hei presence, or for 
bear to assert her natural dignity bj open and un- 
-daunted perseverance in the right Piet} practi'-ed 
m solitude, like the flower that blooms in the desert, 
ma} give its fragranceto the winds of Heaven and 
delight those unbodied spirits that survey the works 
of God and the actions of men but it bestows no 
assistance upon earthly beings, and however free 
VoL III T from 
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from taints of impnnty, yet wknts tR6 s^icred splen- 
dour of beneficence 

Oui Maker, who, though he gave u&such varieties 
of temper and such difference of powers, yet de- 
signed us all for happiness, undoubtedly intended, 
that we should obtain that happiness b}’’ different 
means Some are unable to lesist the temptations 
of importunity, or the impetuosity of their own pas- 
sions incited by the force of piesent temptations * of 
these it IS undoubtedly the duly to 'dy fiom enemies 
%vhich they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the 
calm of solitude, that vntue which is too tender to em 
duie the tempests of publick life But there ai e others, 
whose passions grow more strong and n regular m 
privacy , and who cannot mamtain an uinfoi m tenoul 
of vntue, but by exposing then maiineis to the pub- 
hek eye, and assisting the admonitions of conscience 
with the fear of infamy • for such it is dangerous to 
exclude all witnesses of their conduct, till tliey have 
formed strong habits of vntue, and weakened their 
passions by fiequent victories But thcie is k higher 
order of men so mspiied with ardour, and so fortified 
with resolution, that the woild passes before them 
without influence or legard : these ought to consider 
themselves as appointed the guardians of mankind ' 
they aie placed m an evil woild, to exhibit publick 
examples of good life : and may be said, when they 
withdraw to solitude, to ‘desert the station ivhich 
Pi evidence assigned them. 
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Numb izS Situkda\j / a«Ka;y 2G, 1754 


Jf/etimsirortum he dfs/romm aiit unus ufrijue 
Error tedtartistlludttparltl>us IfoR 

hen in a trood «« Jfaw tbe crrtiin wajr 
One error fools tis tliough <ne \anous stra), 

Some to Uic left and some to t other side. Fravcis 

It IS common 'imongaH the clnsscs of minkind, to 
^h'lrgecacliotlicrAMth tn^llnga^\'t^ life ctcr) imn 
looks on the occupation or nmu'emcnl of Jus neigh- 
bour, as something hclott the dignii> of onr nature, 
and unworth) of the attention of i ntioml bring 
A man uho considers the p lucil) of the wants of 
niturc, and who being 'icquiintcd with the tanous 
jneins by which nllmanii'il ocuipitions arc now fi- 
'Cilitatcd, obsenes wint mmibcrs are supported by 
the labour of a few, would, indeed, bo inclined to 
wonder, how tlic multitude*! wlio are exempted fiom 
the necessity of working cillicr for fhtmselics or 
^ther«:, find bu«;incss to fill up Hit ■vacuities ofhfe 
The greater part of mankind neither card the deecc 
idig tlic mine, fell the wood nor gather m the har- 
vest, the) neither tend herd:, nor build houses , iii 
what then are they employed ? 

This IS cert nnl) a question, which a d slant pros 
_poct of the w orld w ill not enable us to answ er We 
(find all ranks and ages mingled together in a tumid 
tuous confusion, withJiastc in their motions, and 
T 2 eagerness 
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engeincss in their looks, but i\htVt llic)’^ Inne to 
pursue 01 a\OKl, a moie iinnule obsei vat 1011 must 
infoim them 

V^hcn ue nnalj'sc the cioufl into indnidnals it 
soon appeals that the ji.ission^ and imaginations of 
men u ill not easily sunei thrni h; lie idle wc see 
tlungs co\cted meicly hefnnsc ti>ey aio lare, and 
pursued becau'^e they aie fiigitne, we ‘■ee men ron- 
spiictofix an aihitiaiv\alnc on that wine li i-' weiith- 
less in itself, and then route nd foi the ^•>lon 

One IS a collectoi of fossiK, (jf w'hich he knou^, no 
othei use than to ‘-how them, and when he lias 
stocked his own lepositoiy, giawes that the ‘'tone^- 
which he has left behind him should bo picked up 
by another The florist muses a tnlij), and 1 (’pines 
that his rival’s beds enjo}’’ the same showeis and sun- 
shine w itli Ins ow n I'his man is hiii i} mg to a (‘on- 

cert, only lest others should hate heaulthe new mu- 
sician before him , anolhci hmstsfiom his company 
to the play, because he tancies Inniself the pation of 
an actiess , some spend the moining m roiisultalions 
with their tailoi, and some m directions to their cook 
some aie foimiiig paiticsfoi cards, and some laying 
wagers at a horsc-i ace 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that some of these 
lives a\e passed in tiifles, m occupations by which 
the busy neither benefit themselves nor othei s, and 
by which no man could be long engaged, wdio se- 
iiously considered what he wws doing, 01 had know^- 
ledge enough to compare w hat he is wnth wdiat he 
might be made. Flowever, as people who have the 
same inclination generally flock together, e\ ery tiifler 
js kept in countenance by the sight of others as un- 

- profitably 
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profitably nctne as himself, by kindbng tlie heat of 
competition he in time thinks himself important, 
and by ha\mg Ins mind intensely engaged, he is 
secured from weariness of himself 

Some degieeofself approbation is aU\ a) s the re- 
ward of diligence and I cannot therefore but con- 
sider the labonous cultivation of petty pie. isiires asn 
more happy and more virtuous disposition, than that 
universal contempt and haughty negligence which is 
<!ometime 3 associated w ith powerful facultits, but is 
often assumed b} indolence wlien it disowns itsinme, 
and aspires to the appellation of greatness of mind 
It has been long observed, that dioller^ and ridi- 
cule IS the most eas^ kind of v\ it let it be added, 
that contempt and arrogance is the easiest philosophy 
To find some objection to everything, and to dissolve 
m perpetual laziness under pretence that occauons 
are wanting to call forth activitv to laugh at those 
who are ndiculouslj busy w ithout settin^ an e\ample 
of more 1 itional industry, is no less in the power of 
the meanest th in of the hi^htat intellects 

Our piesent state Ins placed u>, at once m such dif- 
ferent relations, tint eveij human eniploj ment, 
•which IS not a visible and iiumednte ict ofgoodne-ss 
w ill be in some respect or other subject to contempt, 
"but it vs true likewise that almost ev eiy act which 
IS not dircctlj vicious is msome respect beneficial 
and laudable “ I ofteu * Brui/ere, “ observe 
“ from my window two beings of erect form and 
“ amiable countenance endowed with the powers of 
reason able to clothe tlieir thoughts ni langii igc, 
* and com ej their notions to each other Ihej rise 
earlv in the morning nndarceverv daj emplojcd 
T 3 till 
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“ till sunset in rubbing two smooth stones together, 
‘‘ or, m other terms, in polishing marble ” 

“ If lions could paint,” says the fable, “ in the 
loom of those pictuies which exhibit men van- 
“ quishing lions, we should see lions feeding upon 
men If the- stonecutter could have written like 
“ Bi uyere, what would he have replied ? 

“ I look up,” says he, every day fiom my shop, 

“ upon a man whom the idlers, who stand still to 
gaze upon my woik, often celebrate as a wit and a 
philosopher. I often perceive his face clouded with 
“ care, and am told that his taper is sometimes 
burning at midnight The sight of a man who 
“ works so much haiderthan myself, excited my 
curiosity. I heard no sound of tools in his apart- 
" ment, and, therefore, could not imagine what he 
was doing} but was told at last, that he was 
“ wilting descriptions of mankind, who when he had 
described them would live just as they had lived 
“ before , that he. sat up whole nights to change a 
sentence, because the sound of a letter was too 
often repeated , that he was often disquieted with 
doubts, about the propriety of a Avord Avhich every 
body understood , that he would hesitate betAveen 
tAA’^o expressions equally proper, till he could not 
“ fix his choice but by consulting his fi lends , that 
he will run from one end of Pai is to the other, for 
“ an opportu’^ity of reading a period to a nice ear^ 
that if a single line is heard AAuth coldness and inat- 
tention, he returns home dejected and disconsolate; 
and that by all this care and labour, he hopes only 
“ to make a little book, which at last will teach iiO 
useful ait, and which none who has it not will per- 
2- cewe 
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“ ceive himself to W'lnt I lia\e often i\ondered for 
what end such a being as this u as sent into the 
“ world , and should be glad to see those w ho live thus 
« foolishl} seized by 'inorderofthego\eniment and 
obliged to labour at some useful pccupation ’ 
Thus, by a paitial and imperfect representation, 
may everything be made equally ridiculous He 
that gazed with contempt on human beings rubbing 
stones together, might Inve prolonged the same 
amusement by walking through the citj, and seeing 
others with looks of importance heaping one brick 
upon another, or by rambling into the country, 
where he might observe other creatures of the same 
kind driving a piece of sharp iron into the clay, or 
in the language of men less enlightened, ploughing 
the field 

As it is thus easy by a detail of minute cucum- 
stances to make every thing little so it 1 not diffi 
cult by an aggregation of effects to make every thing 
great The polisher of marble may be forming orna 
ments for the palaces of virtue and the schools of 
science, or prov iding tables on which the actions of 
heroes and the discoveries of sages shall be lecorded, 
for the incitement and instruction of future genera 
tions The mason is exercising one of the principal 
arts by which reasoning beings are distinguished 
from the brute, the ait to which life ovv es much of its 
safety and all its convenience by which we are se 
cured from the mclemencv of the seasons and for- 
tified against the ravages of hostility, and the 
ploughman is changing the fare of nature diffusing 
plenty and happiness over kingdoms, and compelling 
the earth to give food to liei inhabitants 
T4 


Greatness 
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Gieatness and littleness arc terms merely compa- 
lative, and we err m our estimation of things, be- 
cause ue measuie them by some urong standard 
The tiillci pioposes tolum^'clf only to equal or excel 
some othei triilei, and is happy or mi'^erable as he 
succeeds 01 miscaines the man of '^edcntaiy desire 
and unactnc ambition sits compaiing his power with 
his -wishes, and makes his inability to pci form things 
impossible, an excuse tohim'^elf for performing no- 
thing Islan can only foi m a jii^t estimate of his ow n 
actions, b}’^ making his power the test of his peiform- 
ance, b}'- compaimg wdiat he does with uhat he can 
do Whoeier steadily persc\eies in the exeition of 
all his faculties, docs what is great with respect to 
himself, and what u ill not be despised by Him, uho 
has given to all created beings then difiei eiit abilities* 
he faithfully performs the task of life, -within uhat- 
evei limits his labouis may be confined, 01 how' soon 
soevei they may be forgotten 

AVe can conceive so much more than \\c can ac- 
complish, that -whoever tiies his own actions by his 
imagination, may appeal despicable in his own eyes 
He that despises foi its littleness any thing rcall}’ 
useful, has no pretensions to applaud the giandeui 
of his conceptions , sincemothing but nai row ness of 
mind hindeis him fiom seeing, that by pin suing the 
same principles eveiy thing limited will appear 
contemptible 

He that neglects the caie of Ins family, -while his 
beneiolence expands itself m scheming the happi- 
ness of imaginary kingdoms, might with equal 
reasowsit on a thione dreaming of umveisal empiie, 
and of the diffusion of blessings -o^ er all the globe : 

yet 
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yet e\ enthis ^lobe is little, compared ^vith Ihesj’Stem 
of matter \vithin our \ieu ’ and that system barely 
something more than nonentity compared ^\lth the 
boundless regions of space to is Inch neither eye nor 
imagination can extend 

From conceptions, therefore of i\hat i\e might 
have been, and from wishes to be what we are not, 
conceptions tint we know to be foolisli and wishes 
which we feel to be vam we must necessarily dc 
scend to the consideration of w hat \ e are We Inv e 
powers very scanty in their utmost extent, but which 
in different men arc diflerentlj proportioned Suit 
ahlj to these pouers we have duties prescribed, 
w Inch w e must neither decline for t)ic sake of dehght- 
ingoursclves with easier imusonicnt , nor overlook 
in idle contemplation of grcatei c ccilence or more 
extensive comprehension 

In order to the nght conduct ofour lives, we must 
remember, that we are not born to please ouiselvcs 
He tint studies simply Ins own satisfiction, will 
always find the proper business of his station too 
hard or too easy for him But if w c be ir contminlly 
m mind our relation to The Father of Being by 
whom we are placed m the world, and who Ins al- 
lotted us the part winch we are to bear in the general 
system of life, we slnll be easily pcr&uaded to resign 
our ow n inclinations to Unei ring Wisdom, md do the 
work decreed for us with cheerfulness and diligence 
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NuME. I3I TuLSDAV, TrfWHOTT/ 5, 1751. 

Jiliw 

L)go alifjutd norths dc moribvs Jt\r'< \r,. 

And mingle something of our times to please 

Dkidi V Jun. 


FONTENELLEj in Ins panogyrick on Sir Isaac 
JSferofoii, closes a long cnnmeialion of that great 
philosopliei’s \’irtUGs and attainmentSj tnlh an obser- 
vation, that “ lie was not distinguished from other 
“ men, by any singularit}’’ either natural or afTected ” 

It IS an eminent instance of Neicfoii’^ superiority 
to the rest of mankind, that he was able to separate 
knowledge fiom those weaknesses by u Inch know- 
ledge is gcneially disgiaced, that he was able to 
excel m science and \Msclom, without pui chasing 
them by the neglect of little things, and that he 
stood alone, merely because he had left the lest of 
mankind behind him, not because he deviated fiom 
the beaten tiack 

Whoever, after the example of Plata? c/;, should 
compare the lives of illustiious men, might set this 
part of Nezotoji^s character to view with great advan- 
tage, by opposing it to that of Bacon ^ peihaps the 
only man of later ages, who has any pietensions 
to dispute with him the palm of genius 01 science. 

Bacon, after he had added to a long and cai eful con- 
templation of almost every other object of knowledge 

a cuiious 
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a curious inspection into common life, nnd nftcf 
having sune^ed nature as a plulosoplicr, hid ex- 
amined “ men s business and bo«oins” as a states- 
man } ct f''ile<l so much in the conduct of domestick 
afiaii-s, that, iri the most lutratnc post to which a 
great and wealthy kingdom could adiance him, ho 
felt all the nn cries of distressful poicrt^, and com- 
mitted all the enmes to w Inch po\ erty incites Such 
were at once his negligence md npacitv, tint ns it 
IS said, he would gain b} unworthy pnctices that 
monej , which, w hen so acquired, his sen ants might 
steal from one end of the tabic while he sat studious 
and abstracted at the otlier 

\s scarce!} an\ man has reached the excellence, 
\cr} feu ha\c sunk to the weakness of Bacon but 
almost all the studious tribe, ns they obtain an} 
participation of his knowledge, feel likewise some 
contagion of his defects and obstruct tlio \ cncntioti 
•which leaniing would procure, by follies greater or 
less to winch only learning could betny them 
It has been fonneil} remarked b} T/ie Guardian 
that the world punishes with loo great se\crit} the 
errours of those, who imagine tint the ignorance of 
Jittle things mat be compensated b} tlie knowledge 
of great, for so it is that as more can detect petty 
fadings than can distinguish or esteem great qiiahfi 
cations and as mankind is in gcneril more easily 
disposed to censure than to admiration, contempt is 
often incurred b} sli^jht mistakes which real \artue 
or usefulness cannot counterbalance 
Vet such mistakes and imdtcrtmcios it is not easy 
for a man deeph immersed in study to a oid, no man 
can become qualified for the common intci courses of 

life, 
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life, by private meditation , the manners of the world 
are not a legular system, planned by philosophers 
upon settled principles, m which e^ely cause has a 
congruous effect, and one pait has a just refeience to 
another Of the fashions pi eValent m evciy countiy, 
a fev/ have aiisen, perhaps, from paiticulai tempera- 
tures of the climate , a few moi e fi om the constitution 
of the government, but the greatei part have gi.own 
up by chance, been stalled by capiice, been con- 
trived by affectation, or boi rowed uithoiit any just 
motives of choice fiom other countries 

Of all these, tlie savage that hunts Ins prey upon the 
mountains, and the sage that speculates m his closet, 
must necessaiily In e m equal ignoiange , 3 et b}’’ the 
observation of these trifles it is, that the lanks of man- 
kind aie kept in order, that the address of one to 
another is regulated, and the general business of the 
woild earned on with facility and method. 

These things, thercfoi e, though small in themselves, 
become gi eat by then fiequency , and he very much 
mistakes Ins own interest, who, to the unavoidable 
unskilfulness of abstraction and retnement, adds a 
voluntary neglect of common forms, and increases 
the disadvantages of a studious course of life bj'' an 
an ogant contempt of those pi actices, bj^^ winch others 
endeavour to gam favour and multiply fi londships 
A leal and mtenour disdain of fashion and ceie- 
mony is, indeed, not \eiy often to be found, much 
the greater part of those who pretend to laugh at 
foppery and formality, secretly wish to have pos- 
sessed those qualifications winch they pietend to 
despise ; and because they find it difficult to wash 
away the tincture winch they have so deeply im- 
bibed. 
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bibed endeavour to Inrden themselves in t. sullen 
npprobation of iheir own colour Ncutinlity is a 
state, into winch the busy passions of man cannot 
easily subside and he who is in dinger of the 
pangs of envy is generally forced to recreate liis 
imagination w itli an effort of comfort 
Some liow ev er, may be found w ho, supported by 
the consciousness of great ibihties and eJev ated by 
a long course of reputation and applause v oluntanly 
consign themselves to smgulaiity affect to cross the 
roads of life because they know that they shall not 
be justled and indulge a boundless gratification of 
will because they peiceive th it they hall be quietly 
obeyed Men of this kind aic geiuially 1 nown by 
the name of Humonsfs, an appellation by which 
he that has obtained it, and can be contented to 
keep It, is set free at once fiom the shackles of 
fashion and can go m or out, sit or stand be talkaliv e 
or silent, gloomy or merry, advance absurdities or 
oppose demonstration wiUiout any other repre- 
hension from mankind than that It IS Ins way that 
he IS an odd fellow and must be let alone 

This seems to many an easy pa^^sport through the 
various factions of mankind, and those on whom it 
IS bestowed appear too frequently to consider the 
patience with which their caprices are suffered as 
an undoubted evidence of their own importance, ot 
a genius to which submission is universally paid, 
and whose irregulanties are only coii'^idered ns con 
sequences of its vigour These peculiarities, however, 
aie always found to spot a character, though they 
may not totally obscure it and he who expects fiom 
mankind, that they should giv e up estabh*>hed customs 

in 
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in compliance with his single inll^ and exacts that 
deference which he docs not pay, may be endmeda 
but can ncvei be approved 

Singularity is, 1 think, in its own nature unii ersally 
andmvanably displeasing Inn hafeverrespect aman 
ditleis from others, he must be coubidercd by them as 
eitherworse 01 better, b^*^ being bettcr,it is well known 
that a man gains admiiation oftener than lo\ e, since 
all appiobalion of his practice must neces'^arily con- 
demn him that give'; it, and though a man often 
pleases by in feri 01 ity, thcic are few who desire to 
give such pleasure Yet the tmth w, that singularity 
Is almost alnays regarded as a brand of slight le- 
proach, and wheie it is a'^sociated with acknow- 
ledged merit, sen cs as an abatement or an allay of 
excellence, by -ihich weak eyes are reconciled to its 
lustre, and by which, though kindness is not gamed, 
at least envy is ai ei ted 

But let no man be m haste to conclude his omi 
merit so gieat 01 conspicuous, as to require 01 pistify 
singulaiity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under- 
standing to usuip llie pierogalivcs of geniin, as for a 
common foim to play over the airs of un contested 
beauty. The pride of men will not patiently endure 
to see one, whose understanding or attainments ai e but 
level with their own, bi eak the rules by which thej’ have 
consented to be bound, or forsake the direction which 
they submissively follow All violation of -esl ablishcd 
practice implies in its own natuie a rejection of the 
common opinion, a defiance of conunon censure, and 
an appeal from general laws to private judgment * he, 
therefore, who differs from others without appaient 
■advantage 'Ought not to be angry if his arrogance is 
' ' punished 
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^umslicd VnXh ndjcule, if those, ^\ljose c\ iniple he 
siipcrcihonsh o\crlooks point him ont to derision, 
niulhOot Jiim baclv ngnminto the common road 

The pride of singnlnnty is often exerted in little 
things, Xvhere nght and wrong nrc indeterminable, 
nnd where, therefore, vnintv is w ithout excuse Hut 
there are occasions on winch it is noble to dnre to 
'itand alone To be pions among inhdcls, to be dis- 
interested in a time of general i cimlit} , to lead a life 
of Mrtue and reason in the midst of scnsinli'its, is a. 
firoof of a mind intent on nobler things tinn the 
pnise or blame of tnon, of a soul tixed in the con- 
templation of the ltighc:>t good, ind supcnoiir to 
the nnny of custom niid example 

In moral tiid religious questions onl} , a wi«c man 
will hold noconsultfltioiiswilh fishion, bcciu<fclbc«c 
duties arc constant and iiniiiiit ible, md depend not on 
the nolioiis of men, but the commands of 1 Icai cn y ct 
cienof these, the oxtcmal mode is to be in somcmea 
sure regulated b^ the prciiibng taste of the age iii 
winch we liic, for be is certainly no fnciul toiirlue, 
>Vlio neglects to giic It in\ huful nttmction, or 
iiiflersit to deccnc the cycor nbcinte tlic ilicctioin 
for wint of innocent comphnnee with f'lsliiomble 
decorations 

It IS ^ot remembered of the loiriw-d niid jnous 
iNelsoUf thiit he w as remirkablj ekg mt in liis nnn 
ners, and splendid m lus drcs-> He J new, tint the 
eminence of Im clnracler dicw imu} c^cs ii|pon 
him, and be was careful not to dine the young or 
tlie gay awaj from religion, by representing it as an 
cnemj to my distinction or cnio}ment im which 
human nature ma^ innocently delight 


In 
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Ill tins ceiisuic ofsingiilciiity, I lia\e, thoiefoiG, no 
intention to subject icason 01 conscience to custom or 
example. To comply ivith the notions and practices 
of mankind, is in some decree the duty of a socud 
being, because by compliance only he can please, 
and by pleasing only be c.in b( come useful but as 
the end is not lo be lost foi llic sake of the means, 
we are not to gi\ c up ^ 11 tiie 1 0 complaisance , foi tlie 
end of complaisance is only to gam the kindness of 
our fellow beings 'uhose kindne',^ is desiiable only 
as instiumental to happiness, and hnpplue^5 must be 
always lost by departuie fiom Mituo. 


Numb 137 Tulsday, 26, 175 j 

T« y £'gr|« Pytii. 

hilt have I been doings 

As man is a being veiy sparingly furnished w ith the 
power of piescience, he can pio\ ide for the futuie only 
by considering the past, and as futui it}- is all in which 
he has any leal interest, heoughtvcry diligently to use 
the only means by which he can be enabled to enjoy 
it, and ficquently to revolve the experiments w Inch he 
has hitherto made upon life, that he may gam ivisdom 
fiom his mistakes, and caution fioin his miscarriages 
Though I do not so exactly.confoini to the precepts 
Pythagoras i as to practise evei}'- night this solemn 
recollection, yet I amnot solostin dissipation as wholly 
to omit it , nor can I forbear sometimes to inquire of 
myself, in what employment my life has passed awaj" 

Much 
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!Much of m} time Ins sunk into nothing, and left no 
trice b} which it can be distinguished, and of this 
I now onh Inow, tint it was once m inj power, 
and might once lia\e been improved 

Of other parts of life, memory can give some ac- 
count , at «ome hours I have been ga) and at otiiers 
serious, I hue sometimes mingled in conversation, 
and >5omctmics meditated insohludo, one da} Ins 
been spent m consulting the ancient sagc«, and 
another in writing ^dienfntcrs 

At the conclusion of inv undertaking it is usual 
to compute the lo s and profit As I shall soon 
cease to write I could not foi bear! itely 

to consider what Ins been the consequence of my 
labours and whether I am lo reel on the hours hid 
out in the e compositions as applied to a good and 
hud ible purpose, or sufiered to fume aw av m useless 
evapoi ations 

That I have intended well I have the attestation 
of m} own heart but good inlenlions ma} be 
frustrated when the} arc executed without suitable 
skill or directed to an end unattainable in itself 
Some there are, who leave write s ver} little room 
for self congialulation, «-omc who affirm tint books 
hav e no influence upon the publick, that no age w as 
ev er made bettci by its authors, and that to call upon 
mankind to correct tlicir manners, is like \trxcs, to 
scourge tiie wind or shackle the torrent 

This.opinion they pietend to support b} iinfulmg 
experience The w or!d is full of fraud and corruption, 
rapine or maiignit} , interest is the ruling motive of 
mankind and t\cT} one is endeavouring to increase 
Ins own Stores of happiness by perpetual accumuh 
VoL III U tion 
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tioii, without leflecting upon the numbers whom his 
superiiuity condemns to want in this state of things 
a hook of morality is published, m which charity 
and benevolence aie stiongly enforced, and it is 
proved beyond opposition, that men are happy in 
proportion as the};" aie viituous, and rich as they are 
Iibeial The book is applauded, and the author is 
prefened , he imagines Ins applause deseived, and 
receives less pleasure from the acquisition of reward 
than the consciousness of merit Let us look again 
upon mankind inteiest is still the luling motive, 
and the v/oild is yet full of baud and corruption, 
malevolence and rapine , 

The difficulty of confuting this assertion, arises 
merely from its generality and comprehension . to 
overthrow it by a detail of distinct facts, requires a 
wider survey of the woild than human eyes can take ; 
the progress of reformation is giadua! and silent, as 
the extension of evening shadows, we know that 
they were short at noon, and are long at sunset, buf 
oui se'nses were not able to discern their increase : 
we know of every civil nation, that it was once 
savage, and how was it reclaimed but by a piecept 
and admonition ? 

Mankind aie universally corrupt, but coirupt in 
different degi ees , as they are umvei sally ignorant, 
yet with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. 
How has knowledge or virtue been increased and 
preserved m one place beyond another; but hy 
diligent inculcation and lational inforcement ? 

Books of moi ahty are daily written, yet its influence 
is still little in the world , so the ground is annuall}'' 
ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of bread. 

But, 
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But, surely, neither the hbours of the moralist i 
of the husbandman are vam let them for a wh 
neglect their tasks, and tlieir usefulness Hill 
jknown, the wickedness that is now frequent ivoi 
become universal, the bread that is now scarce woi 
wholly fail 

The power, indeed, ofeveryindn idualissmall, a] 
the consequence of his endeavours imperceptible 
a general prospect of the world Providence h 
given no man ability to do much that somethu 
might be left for every man to do The business 
life IS earned on by a general cooperation, m vvhu 
the pait of any single man can be no more disti 
guished, than the effect of a particular drop when tl 
meadows are floated by a summer shower y et ev ei 
drop increases the inundation, and ever} hand adi 
to the happiness- or misery of mankind 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, seldo: 
works a visible effect upon cities or nations w: 
readil} be granted The book which is read most, 
read b} few comparedwiththosethatreaditnot, an 
of those few, the greater part peruse it with dispos 
tioiis that very little favour their own improvement 

It is difficult toenumerate theseveral motiv es w hic 
procure to books the honour of peni al spite, v anitj 
and curiosity, hope and fear, love and hatred, ever 
passion which incites to an} other action, serves £ 
one time or other to stimulate a reader 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume mt 
their hands because they hope to distmguisli thei 
penetration, by finding f lults vv Inch hav e escaped th 
pubhek, others eagerly bu} it in the first bloom 0 
reputation, that theymav 10m the chorus of praise 
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and not la", ns Fahfnjj" tcirns 1I, in Uic loainard 
of the fashion ” 

Some lead for st}de, and some for alignment one 
has hide caic about the Fcntimcih, he obseives only 
how it IS c^piesscd, anolhei legatds not the con- 
clusion, but IS diligent to maik lion it is iiifeiicd 
they lead for othei pin poses tlian the attainment of 
practical hnoAvledge , and aio no moi c likely to glow 
wise b}'' an examination of atiealise of moral piii- 
dence, than an aichitcefc to inflame his denotion by 
consideiing attentively the piopoitions of a tem{>Ie 
Some lead that thev may cinbolhsh their eonvcisa- 
tion, 01 shine in dispute, some that they may not 
be detected m ignorance, 01 want tlie re[)utatiun of 
literary accomplishments : but tlie nio^t geiieial and 
prevalent 1 eason of study is the imposbibilit y of find- 
ing another amusement ecjiially cheap or constant, 
equally independent on the houi 01 the weather* 
He that w ants money to follow the chase of pleasure' 
thiough heryeaily cncuit, and is left at home when 
the ^ay world lolls to Badi 01 Ticnhiidge , he wdiosc 
gout compels him to heai from ins chamber the rattle 
of dial lots transporting happier beings to plajs and 
assemblies, will be foiced to seek in books a refuge 
fiom himself 

The authoi is not wholly useless, wdio provides 
innocent amusements for minds like these There 
are, m the present state of things, so many more 
instigatioxis to evil, than incitements to good, that 
he wdio keeps men in a neutral state, may be justly 
considered as a benefactor to life. 

But, perhaps, it seldom happens, that study termi- 
i nates m mere pastime^ Books have alwaj'^s a seci et 
’ iniiuence 
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influence on the understanding we cannot at 'plea- 
sure obliterate ideas he that reads books of science, 
though without any fixed desire of improvement, 
will grow m6re knowing, he that entertains himself 
with moral or religious treatises, will imperceptibly 
advance in goodness, the ideis which are often 
offered to the mind, w ill at last find a lucky moment 
when it IS disposed to receive them 

It is therefore, urged without reason asadiscou 
ragement to w riters tint there are already books suf- 
ficient in the world, that all thetopicks of persuasion 
have been discussed, and everj important question 
clearl) stated and pistly decided, and that therefore, 
there is no room to hope, that pigmies should conquer 
where heroes have been defeated, or that the petty 
copiers of the present'time should advance the great 
work of reformation, which their predecessorb were 
forced to leave unfinished 

"Whatever be tlie present extent of human know 
ledge, it IS not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increase, butso narrow, that almost 
every understanding imv, b^ a diligent application 
of its powers, hope to enlaige it It is however, 
not necessai^ , that a man should forbear to w rite 
till he has discovered some truth unknown before 
he maybe sufficiently useful by only divei sifting 
the surface of knowledge, and liinng the mind by a 
new appearance to a second vaew of tliose beauties 
which it hid passed overmattentively before Every 
waiter may find intellects correspondent to his own 
to w horn his expressions are familiar and his thoughts 
congenial and perhaps truth is often more success 
fully propagated by men of moderate abilities, who 
V 3 adopting 
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adopting the opinions of others, have no care hut 
to explain them cleaily, than by subtle speculatists 
and curious searchers, who exact from their reader^ 
powers equal to their own, and if their fabricks 
of science be strong, take no care to render them 
accessible 

Foi my part, I do not regiet the hours which 
I have laid out in these little compositions That 
the world has giown apparently bettci, femce the 
publication of the Adventurer^ I have not observed ; 
but am willing to think, that many have been aflected 
by single sentiments, of which it is their business to 
renew the impression , that many have caught hints 
of truth, which it is now their duty to pursue , and 
that those who have received no improvement, have 
wanted not opportunity but intention to improve. 
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Numb 138 Satubda-s, iV/arcA z, 1734 

Quid puri tranqmllet 9 honos an duke lucellum 
An secretumiter ttfollentissemitaxita^ Hor 

■\Vhether the tranquil mind and pure 
Honours or wealtli our bliss insure 
Or down through life unknown to stray, 

"Where lonely leads the silent way Ff \kcis 

Havivg considered theimportinceof authors to the 
welfare of the pubhck, I am led by a natural tram of 
thought, to reflect on their condition witli regard to 
themselves, and to inquire hat degree of happi 
ness or \e\ition is annexed to the difficult and )a 
borious employment of providing instruction or en 
tertainment for mankind 

In estimating the pain or pleasure of any particular 
state, eveiy man, indeed, draws his decisions from 
Jus own breast, and cannot with certainty detennine, 
u hether other minds are affected by the same causes 
in the same manner Yet by this criterion we must 
be content to judge, because no other can be oh 
tamed, and, indeed, we ha\e no reason to think it 
very fallacious, for excepting here and there an 
anomalous mind, which either does not feel like 
others, or dissembles its sensibility we find men 
unanimously concur in attributing happiness or 
miseiy to particular conditions, as they agree m ao 
knowledging the cold of winter and the heat of 
^lutumn 

V 4 


If 
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If '-we apply to aiithor-j Ihomsches for an account 
of their stale, it will appear ^cry little to fle',er\c 
emy, for theyha^e in all ap;e'; been addicted to 
complaint The neglect of learning, the ingratitude 
of the picscnt age, and the absurd prefeiencc by 
which ignoiance and dnlncss often obtain fa\oiir and 
lewaids, have been tiom age to age topic ks of invec- 
tive, and few have left their names to postenty^ 
without some appeal to fiitmc candour fiom the per- 
verseness and malice of then onn times 

I hav e, nevei theless, bcenolten inclined to doubt, 
vihether authors, honever qiieriilons, are in reality 
moie miseiable than then fellow mortals The pre- 
sent life IS to all a slate of infelicity , e\ eiy man, like 
an authoi, believes himself to merit moie than he 
obtains, and solaces the piesent vMth the prospect of 
the future, otheis, indeed, sufier those disappoint- 
ments m silence, of which the vvntcr complains, to 
show how well he has Icaint the ait of lamentation 

Theie is at least one gleam of felicitj’-, of vihich 
few writers hav^e missed the enjoyment he v\ hose 
hopes have so fai oveipovieied Ins fears, as that he 
has lesolved to stand foith-a candidate for fame, sel- 
dom fails to amuse himself, before his appeal ance, 
with pleasing scenes of affluence 01 liononr , while 
his foitime is yet imdei the legnlationof fancy, he 
easdy models it to Ins wish, suflers no thoughts of 
cnticks or iivals to mtiude upon his mind, but 
counts over the bounties of patronage, or listens to 
the voice of piaise 

Some theie aie, that talk v^eij’ luxuriously of the 
second period of an author’s happiness, and tell of 
the tumultuous laptiuesof invention, when the mind 

riots 
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riots in imagery, nncl the choice stands suspended 
between difTcrciit » ntmienfs’ 

The^o pleasures, I belic\t, ma^ sometimes be in 
dulged to those, u ho come to a subject of disquisition 
uith minds full ofideas'^nduith fancies so vigorous 
as easily to excite, select and arrange them To 
■write is indeed, no uiiplta ing employment, when 
one sentiment readdv produces another, and both 
ideas and expressions ])rescnt themsehes at the first 
summons hut such liappine<;s, the greatest genius 
does not aluays obtain, and common writers know 
It only to such a degree, as to credit its possibility 
Composition is, for ilic most part, an effort of slow 
diligence and steady perseverance, to winch the 
nnnd is drageed by necessity or resolution, and from 
which the attention is every moment starting to 
more dclu^htrul imusements 

It frequently h^npeiis tint a design which, when 
considered at a distance gave flatteiing hopes of 
ficihty, mocks us in tlic execution w ith unexpected 
difficulties, the mind v Inch, while it considered it 
in the gross imagined itself amply furnished with 
materials, finds sometimes an unexpected barrenness 
and vacuity, andwondcrsvvluther all those idcisare 
vanished, which a little befoie seemed struggling for 
emission 

Sometimes many thoughts present themselves, 
but so confused and unconnected, that they are not 
without difficulty reduced to metliod, 01 concate 
natcfl m a regular and dependent senes tlie mind 
f ills vt once into a labyrinth, of w Inch neither tlie 
beginning noi end can be discovered, and toils and 
Struggles without progress or extrication. 


It 
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It is asseiteci by Hoi' ace, that “ if matter be once 
got together, words 17111 be found with very little 
difficulty a .position which, though sufficiently 
plausible to be inserted in poetical precepts, is by no 
means strictly and philosophically true. If words 
were naturally and necessarily consequential to sen- 
timents, it would always follow, that he who has 
most knowledge must have most eloquence, and that 
every man would clearly express ivhathe fully un- 
derstood yet we find, that to think, and discourse, 
are often the qualities of diffeient persons and many 
books might suiely be produced, where ]ust and 
noble sentiments aie degraded and obscured by un- 
suitable diction. 

\ 

Wolds, theiefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author Indeed of many authois, and those 
not useless or contemptible, words are almost the 
only caie many make it their study, not so much 
to sti ike out new sentiments, as to recommend those 
which are aheady known to more favouiable notice 
by faiier decorations but every man, whether he 
copies or invents, whether he dehveis his own 
thoughts or those of another, has often found him- 
self deficient m the powei of expression, big with 
' ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ransack 
his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
and at last unable to impiess upon his reader the 
image existing m his own mind 

It IS one of the common distresses of a writer, to be 
within a word of a happy period, to want only a sin- 
^gle epithet to give amplification its full force, to le- 
quire only a correspondent term in order to finish 
a paragraph with elegance, and make one of its 
2 members 
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members 'insurer to the other but these deficiencies 
enmnot 'ilvv'iys be supplied , and after a long study 
and \ exation, the p'l'jsage is turned anew, nnd the u eb 
umvo^en that ^\as co nearly finished 

But hen thoughts and words are collected and 
adjusted, and the whole composition at last con- 
cluded it seldom gratifies the author, w hen he comes 
coolly and deliberately to review it, with the hopes 
which had been excited in the fury of the perform- 
ance novelty always captivates the mind, as our 
thoughts rise fresh upon us, we readily believe them 
jUbt and original, which when the pleasure of pro 
duction IS ov cr, w e find to be mean and common, or 
borrowed from the works of others, and supplied by 
memory rather than im ention > 

r But though it should happen that the writer iinds 
no such faults m his perform mce he is still to re- 
member, that he looks upon it w ith partial ey cs and 
when he considers, how much anen who could tudge 
of others with great exactness have often failed of 
judging of themselves, he vvillibe afraid of deciding 
too hastily in his own fav our, , or of allow mg himself 
to contemplate with too much complacence, treasure 
that has not yet been brought to the test, nor passed 
the only trial tint can stamp its Value 

From the pviblick, and only from the puhlick, is he 
to await a confirmation of Ins claim, and a. final jus- 
tification of self esteem , but the pubhek is not easily 
persuidcdtofavour m author If mankind were left 
to judge for themselves, it is reasonable to imagine, 
tint of such wntings at least, os describe the move 
ments of the human passions, and of which every 
man carnes the archety pe vv ithin him, a just opinion 

would 
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would befoiined, bul \\hor\ei bus remmkcd tb'i 
fate of books mii'it have found it goicincd ])y other 
causes, than gencinl consent aiising fiom geneiaf 
conviction If a new jieiformance liappcns not to 
fall into the hands of some who ha\e coinage to tell, 
and authority to piopagale then opinion, it often 
remains long m ob'^cui ily, and perislies unknown and 
imcxamincd A few, a very fev, commonly consti- 
tute the taste of the time , the juflgmcnt u Inch they 
have once pronounced, some aie too lazy to discuss, 
and some too timoious to contradict* it may how- 
ever be,' I think, obsened, that their power is greater 
to depress than exalt, as mankind are more cicdiilous 
of censure than of praise 

This peiveision of the pubhek judgment is not 
to be rashly numbeicd amongst the miseries of an 
author j since it commonly serves, after miscan’iagc, 
to reconcile him to himself Because the w'orld has 
sometimes passed an unjust sentence, he loadily 
^concludes the sentence unjust by which his perfoim- 
ance is condemned , because some have been exalted 
above their meiits by partiality, he is suic to asciibe 
the success of a rival, not to the merit of his ivoik, 
but the zeal of his patrons. Upon the -whole, as the 
author seems to share all the common miseries of 
life, he appears to partake likewise of its lenitives and 
abatements. 
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This work was published in March or April 1 759 Dr John-’ 
son wrote it in order to defray the expenses of his 
mother’s funeral, and pay some little debts which she had 
left. He told Sii Joshua Heynolds that he composed it in 
the evenings of one week, sent it to the press in portions 
as It was written, and had never since lead it over. Mr. 
Strahan, Mi . Johnston, and Mi Dodsley, purchased it for 
a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-five 
pounds more, when it came to a second edition None 
of his writings has been so extensively diffused over 
Europe, for it has been tianslated into most, if not all, 
of the modern languages. Boswell. C. 
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CHAP I 

DESCRIPTIOK or A PALACE IN A VAttET 

Y e who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fincy, and pursue w ith eagerness the pinntoms 
of hope, w ho ex])ect tint nge will perform the pro 
misesof youth, and tint the deficiencies of the pre- 
sent day V, ill be supplied by the morrow attend to 
the history of Rasschs Prince of Abissinia, 

Ras'^elas wis the fourth son of the mighty empe- 
rour, m whose dominions the Father of Waters be- 
gins his course, whose bounty pours down the 
ftreams ot plent} and scatters over Iialf the world 
the hanestsof Egypt 

According to the custom which has descended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the torrid 
zone, llasselas was confined in a pn\ ate palace, with 
the othei sons and daughters of \bissinian loyalty, 
till the order of succession should call him to the 
throne 

The place, which the wi'^dom or policy of anti 
had destined foi the residence of the Abissinian 

princes. 
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pimces, was a sj^ioiis valley in the kingdom of 
Amliaiaj sniionndcd on c\GTy side liy mountains of 
which the summits oveihang tlie middle pai t The 
onl}'" passage, by which it could be cnleied, was a 
cavein that passed under a rock, of w Inch it has long 
been disputed whcthei it w'as the w'ork of natuie or 
of human industry I'lic outlet of the r aiein was 
concealed by thick w’ood, and the mouth which 
opened into the valley was closed with gates of non, 
forged by the aitificei'. of ancient da3ss, so massy tlmt 
no man could without the help of engines ojicn or 
shut them. 

From the mountains on c^eiv side, inuletsde- 
scendedthatfilledall the Aallcy w’lth \eidiiic and fi'iti- 
lity, and formed a lake m the middle inhabited by fish 
of eveiy species, and ficqiientcd by cvci}’- foal w horn 
nature has taught to dip the wing in watei This 
lake discharged its supeifluities by a stream winch 
entered a daik cleft of the mountain on the nortbcin 
side, and fell wnth dreadful noise from piecipice to 
piecipice till it w\as hcaid no more 

The sides of the mountains w ere co\ ci cd wntb trees, 
the banks of the biooks w^eie di\ ersihed w itli fio\> ci s; 
e\eiy blast shook spices fiom the rocks, andeieiy 
month diopped fiuits upon the gioiind All animals 
that bite the glass, orbiowsc the shrub, whcthei wild 
or tame, w^andeied m this extensne ciicnit, sccuicd 
from beasts of piey by the mountains wdnch confined 
them On one pait were flocks and hei ds feeding in 
the pastures, on anothei all the beasts of chase fiiskmg 
m the lawns, the sprightl3'- kid was bounding on the 
rocks, the subtle monkey fiolickingm the tices, and 
the solemn elephant reposing in the shade All the 

diversities 
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diversities of the \^orId \\ere brought together, the 
blessings of mtiire ere collected, and its evils ex 
tracted and excluded 

The V'^lley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inhabi 
tants with the necessaries of life, and all delights and 
superfluities w ere added at the annual v isit w Inch the 
emperour paid his children w hen the iron gate w as 
opened to the sound of musick and durm^;^ eight daj s 
every one that resided in the vallej was required to 
propose whatever might contribute to make seclusion 
pleasant to fill up the vacancies of attention, and 
lessen the tediousness of time lu\ery desire was im- 
mediately granted All the artificers of pleasure 
were called to gladden the festivity , the musicians 
exerted the power of harmony, and the dancers 
showed their activity before tlie prince^ m hope that 
they should pass their lives m this blissful captiv ity, 
to which those onlv^were admitted whose perform 
ance was thought able to add novelty to luxury 
Such was the__appcarance of secu rity and delight 
which this retirement afibrded, that thej to w horn 
it was new, alvv av s desired that it might be perpetual , 
and as those on w horn the iron gate had once closed, 
were never suffered fo return, the eflect oflong ex 
penence could not be known Thus ever} year pro 
duced new schemes of delight, and new compctitois 
for imprisonment 

Thcpalacestooi^ on an eminence raised about thirty 
paces above the siirfaceof the lake It was divided 
into many squares or courts, built with grcatei or less 
magnificence according to the rank of those for whom 
they w ere designed The roofs w ere turned into arches 
of massy stone, joined bv a cement that grew harder 

VoL III X by 
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by limOj anfl the buildnif!: stood fiom cenUiry to 
cenliiiy deriding the ‘-olstitial rains and equinoctial 
hiiincanes, ivithont need of icparation 

This house, "W Inch was *^0 large as to be fully known 
to none but some ancient ofiiccis who snccessnely 
inheiited the secrets of the place, was built as if sus- 
picion herself had dictated the plan To o\ ciy room 
theie was an open and ‘•cciel jiassage, cvciy square 
had a communication w'lth the rest, cilhci from the 
upper stones by prnatcgallencs, or by snbteiranean 
passages from the lowci apaitment'? Islaii} of the 
columns had unsuspected cavities, in w Inch a long 
race of monarchs had i cjiositcd their treasui cs They 
then closed up the opening with maible, which was 
never to be removed but in the utmost exigencies of 
the kingdom , and lecoided their accumiilations m 
a book which ivas itself concealed m a tower not 
entered but by the cmpeioni, attended by the pi nice 
who stood next in succession 


CHAP. IT 

THE DISCONTENT OF RASSLLAS IN THE lIAPPy 

VALLEY 

Here the sons and dauglitcis of Abissniia In ed only 
to know the soft vicissitudes of plcasuie and repose, 
attended by all that were skilful to delight^ and grati-* 
fied with wdiatevei the senses can en]oy They wan- 
dered in gardens of fragrance, and slept m the for-* 
tresses of security Evei y art was pi actised to make 
them pleased with their own condition. The sages 

who 
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%\lio instructed them, told them of nothing but the 
miscncs of pubhek life, md described all be} ond the 
mountains as regions ofciHnnt\, uliere discord was 
alwajs raging and where man preyed upon man 

To heiglittn their opinion of their own fdicit}, 
they w ere dai!} entertained with ‘Jongs, tlie subject 
ofw Inch was the Then ippetitcs were 
excited by frct|uent enumerations of difiercnt cnjo\ 
ments, and rc\clr\ ind merriment was the bu«;incss 
ofc\er} hour from the dawn of morning to the close 
of e\ en 

Those method-* were gcncralh successful, few of 
the p iiices had c\er wished to enlarge thcir bounds 
but passed ibcir li\cs m full com iction tint tbej bad 
all within thcirrcacb lint art ornature could bestow, 
and pitied tlio e whom file bad oxcliuled from tins 
scat of tranquillity, as the sport of clnnce and the 
slaics of misery 

Thus they rose iii the morning and laydown at 
night, pleaded with each other and with themsehes, 
all but Rasselas who in the Iw cnt\_si\th j ear of Iiis» 
age began to witlidiaw himself from tbeir pastimes 
and assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks and 
silent meditation I le often sat before tables co\ cred 
with lusurj, and forgot to taste the dainties that were 
placed before Inm he rose ibruptlj m tlie midst of 
the song, and Instdy retired bejond the sound of 
musick Ills attendants obsened the change md 
endeavoured to renew his loie of pleasure he neg 
keted their ofiiciousness rcpulserl their imitations, 
and spent day after da} on the banl s of n\ ulcts slid 
■trredwith trees wlicre he sometimes hstened to the 
birds m the blanches, soinciuncs obsened the fish 
xz 
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playing in the stieam, and anon cast his eyes upon 
the pastures and mountains filled with animals, of 
which some weie biting the heibage, and some sleep- 
ing among the bushes 

This smgulaiity of his humour made him much 
obseiwed One of the Sages, in whose conversation 
he had formerly delighted, followed him secre^, in 
hope of discovei mg the cause of his disquiet Ras- 
selas, who knew not that any one u as near him, 
having for some time fixed his eyes upon the goats 
that were browsing among the rocks, began to com- 
pare their condition with his own 

What, said he, makes the difierencc between 
man and all the rest of the animal creation ? Eiery 
beast that stiays beside me has the same coiporal 
necessities with myself, he is hungry and crops the 
grass, he is thirsty and drinks the stream, his thnst 
and hunger aie appeased, he is satisfied and sleeps : 
he rises again and is hungry, he is again fed and is 
at rest ' 'I am hungiy and thiisty like him, but when 
thirst and hungei cease I am not at rest ; I am, like 
him, pained with want, but am not, like him, satis- 
fied with fulness The intei mediate houi s are tedious 
and gloomy ^ long again to b'^hungiy that I may 
again quicken my attention The buds peck the 
beiries or the corn, and fly away to the groves, wheie 
they sit m seeming happiness on the branches, and 
waste their lives in tuning one unvaried series of 
sounds I likewise can call the" lutanist and the 
singer, but the sounds that pleased me yesterday 
weary me to-day, and will glow yet more weaiisome 
to-morrow/ I can discover within 'me no power of 
perception which is not glutted with its proper 

pleasui e. 
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pleasure, }et I do not feel myself delighted Man 
surely Ins «:ome latent sense for ^^hlch this place 
affords no gratification, or ht has some desires dis 
tmet from sense, \\ Inch must be satisfied before he 
can be happy 

After this he lifted up bis bead, and seeing the 
moon rising, nalkcd touards the palace As be 
passed through the fields, and saw the animals around 
him, “Ye, said be, arc happ;^, and need not emy 
me that •walk thus among )ou, burdened aMthmy 
self, -viiOr do I, }e gentle beings, en\} jour felicitj , 
for it IS not the febcitj of man Ihaicmanydjs 
tresses from which jc aic free I fear pam when I 
do not feel it, I sometimes shrink at e\ ils recollected 
and sometimes start at eiils anticipated surclj the 
equitj of Proiidcncc Ins balanced peculiar sufferings 
with peculiar enjoj ments 

Witli observations like these the pnnee amused 
himself as he returned, uttering them with a plaintive 
voice, jet with a look that discovered him to feel 
some complacence in his own perspicacity, and to 
receive some •solace of the miseries of life, from con 
sciousness of the delicacy with u Inch he felt and the 
eloquence with which he bewailed them He nun 
glcd cheerfully m the diversions of tlie evening and 
all rejoiced to find that his heart was lightened 

CHAP III 

THE VV V\TS OF IIIVI IIIAT'W VNTS \OTIIING 

Ov the ne\t day his old instructor imagining that 
he had now made himself acquainted with Ins disease 
of mind, was m hope of cuiing it bv toun el and 
\ 3 ofiiciously 
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ofl'icioiislj'’ sought an oppoitnnily of confcroncc, 
•which the prince, ha\ mg long consulered him as one 
•n hose intellects n eie cxli.mstefl, n as not vei} n ill mg 
to afloid Why, said he, docs this man thus 
obtiude upon me, shall I be no\ei siineied to forgot 
tho-ic Jectiiies a\ I nch pleased only nhile tlnyMOie 
new, and to bcroine new again must be foigottdi 
He then nalked into the nood, and compo‘'Cd him- 
self to his usual meditations, ulien before hi> thoughts 
had taken any settled foim, hcpeicencd his piiduer 
at his side,^ and nas at fust jiiomptcd by his impa- 
tience to go hastily away, but, being nin\illmg to 
oflend a man whom he had once rcMMoiiced and still 
lo\ed, he imited him to sit doun nith him on the 
bank 

The old man thus encoui aged, began to lament 
the change which had been lately oh'-eiied in the 
prince, and to inqinic nhy he ‘•o often letircd fiom 
the plca«'iucs of the palace, to lonchnc'JS and silence. 
“ I fly fiqn} pleasine, said the jiimce, bccan^c plea- 
suie has ceased to please , I am lonely because I am 
miseiablc, and am iinnillmg to cloud nith my jne- 
senccthc happiness of othci^^ ” “ Von, Sn, said the 
sage, aiethe fust who has complained of misery in 
the happy valley I hope to com nice yon that your 
complaints have no leal cause You aic here m full 
possession of all that the cmpeioni of Abissnna can 
bestow, here is neithci labour to be enduied nor 
danger to be dieaded, yet heic is all that laboui or 
dangci can piocuic orpuichase Look loimd and 
tell me u Inch of youi wants is without supply if 
you want nothing, how aie ^’oii unhappy 

1^‘^t J[ want nothing, said the pi nice, or that I 

know 
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ls.now not ^\hnt I nnt, is the cause of my complaint, 
if I had an} knorni uant, I should lia\e a certain 
■uish, that uish would e\citc €ndca\our, and Isliould 
not then repine to see the sun mo^e so slowly to 
wards tlie western mountain, or lament when the day 
breaks and sleep will no longer hide me from m} sdf 
M^hen I sec the kids and the lambs chasing one an 
other, I fancy that I should be happ} if 1 had some 
thing to pursue But, possessing all that I can want, 
I find one day and one hour e\actl} like another, 
C'^cept that the latter is still moic tedious than the 
former Let } our experience inform me how the 
day may now seem as short as m my childhood, 
while nature w as } et fresh, and every moment show ed 
me what I nev er had observ cd before I Inv c already 
enjoyed too much, give me something to desire 
The old man was surpnsed at this new species of 
affliction, and knew not wlnt to rcpl},}et wasun 
willing to he silent “Sir, said he, ifvou had seen 
the miseries of the world, you would know howto 
value V our pieseht stat^ ‘ Now, said the pnnee, 
jouhave given me something to desire, I shall long 
to see the miseries of the world, since the sight of 
them IS necessary to happiness ” 

CHAP IV 

THE PRIXCE CONTINUES TO GRTEV T V.ND MUSE 

At this time the sound of musick proclaimed the 
hour of repast and the conversation was concluded 
The old man went away sufficiently discontented to 
find that his reasonings had produced the only con 
\ 4 elusion 
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elusion which they were intended to prevent. But 
in the decline of life shame and grief are of short 
duiation , whether it be that wc hear easily wliat we 
hai e born long, oi that, finding ourselves in age less 
regarded, v. e less regard olhci s , or, that we look 
with slight regal d upon afilictions, to which wc 
know that the hand of death is about to put an end. 

The prince, whose news weie extended to a wider 
space, could not speedily quiet his emotions He 
had been belbie teinficd at the length of life which 
natuie promised him, because he consideied that in 
a long time much must be endured ; he now lejoiccd 
in his youth, because m many years much might 
be done 

This first beam of hope, that had been evei daitcd 
into his mind, lekindled jmuth in his cheeks, and 
doubled the lustj e of his eyes. He was filed with 
the desire of doing something, iliough he knew not 
yet with distmctnessj either end oi means 

He was now' no longer gloomy and unsocial , but, 
consideiing him'^elf as master of a seciet stock of 
happiness, which he could enjoy only by concealing 
jt, he affected to be busy m all schemes of diversion, 
and endeavoured to make others pleased w itli the 
state of wduch he himself was w^caiy But pleasures 
never can be so multiplied or continued, as not to 
leave much of life unemployed, there weie many 
hours, both of the night and day, wdnch he could 
spend without suspicion m solitaiy thought The 
load of life was much lightened he went eageily into 
the assemblies, because he supposed the fiequency 
of his presence necessaiy to the success of his pui- 
poses , he retired gladly to privacy, because he had 
now a subject of thought. 

3 Hi5 
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'-'His chief 'imiisement'wasto picture to himself that 
world which he had ne\er seen to place himself in 
various conditions to be entangled in imaginary 
difficulties and to be engaged muild adventures 
but his benevolence always teiminated his projects 
in the relief of distress the detection of fraud, the 
defeat df oppression, and the difliision of happmess 
Thus passed tvv enty months of the life of Rasselas 
He buaied himself so intensely invisjonarj bustle, 
that he forgot his real solitude, and amidst hourly 
preparations for the various incidents of human 
affaiis neglected to consider by what means he 
should mingle w ith mankind 
sjOne clay as he was sitting on a bank he feigned 
to himself an orphan v irgin robbed of her little por- 
tion by a treacherous lover, and crj ing after him for 
restitution and redress So strongly was the image 
impressed upon his mmd that he started up in the 
maids defence and r in forward to seize the plim 
derer with all the eagerness of real pursuit Fear 
natiirall^uickeiis th&^ight of guilt Rasselas could 
not catch the fugitive with hib utmost efforts but 
resolving to weary bj perseverance him whom he 
could not surpass in speed he pressed on till the toot 
of the mount un stopped his course 

Here he recollected himself and ^miled at Iiib 
own useless impetuositj Then raising his ejesto 
the mountain This said he is the f ital obsta 
cle that hinders at once the en|Ovment of pleasiue 
and tlie exercise of virtue How long is it that my 
hopes and wishes have flown bejond this bound iry 
of my life, which jet I never have attempted to 
surmount ’ 


Struck 
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V Struck with this inflection, lie snt flon n to muse ; 
and irmcmbcicd, that since he fiisf lesohcd to escape 
from hi«: confinement, the sun had passed twice o\cr 
him in his animal cour^c He now felt a demce of 
regret with which he had ncici been hcfoie ac- 
quainted He consideicd how much might have 
been done in the lime which had pa'ised, and left 
nothing real behind it He compaied twenty months 
with the life of man “ In life, said he, is not to 
be counted the ignoiance of infancjg oi imbecility of 
age We arc long befoie we aie able to tliink, and 
we soon ccase from the power of acting, 'j'hc true 
peiiod of human existence may be leasonably esti- 
mated at foity years, of which I ha\c mused away 
the four and twentieth pai t 'What I ha\ e lost w as 
ceitain, for I have certainly possessed it, but of 
tw’^enty months to come wdio can assure me 

The consciousness of his own folly pieiccd him 
deeply, and he w^as long bcfoic he could be i econciled 
to himself The lest of mj'timc, said he, has been 
lost by the crime or follj*^ of my ancestors, and the 
absurd institutions of mycountiy, I icmembei itw’ith 
disgust, 5*et without remoi sc • but the months that lia\ c 
passed since new light darted into my soul, since I 
foimed a scheme of leasonable felicity, have been' 
squandeied by ray own fault I hai c lost that wdnch 
can never be restored I have seen the sun use and 
set for tw^enty months, an idle gazei on the light of 
heaven In this time the buds have left the nest of 
then molhei, and commuted themselves to the w’oods 
and to the skies the kid has foisakenthc teat, and 
learned by degiees to climb the locks in quest of in- 
dependent sustenance I only havemadenoadvances, 

but 
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but am still helplc‘?s and ignorant The moon, by 
more than t\\ ent} changes, admonished me of the flux: 
of life, the stream that rolled before m\ feet up- 
braided m\ inactnity I “sat feistmg on intellectu il 
luxurj, rcgardic s alike of the examples of the 
earth, and the mstriictions of/ihe planets Tncnty 
months are passed nbo hall restore them 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon Ins 
mind , he passed four months in resolving to lose no -- 
more time m idle resolves, and w os aw akened to more 
vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid who had 
broken a porcelain cup, lemark, that what cannot 
be repaired is not to be regretted 
This was obvious, and Rassclas reproached him 
self that he had not discovered it, having not known 
or not considered, how manv ii^cfnl hints ire ob- 
tained by chance and Iiow often the mind hnrned 
b} her own irdoiir to distant views, neglects the 
truths that lie open before her He for a tew hours, 
regretted his regret, and fiom th^it lime bent Ins 
whole mind upon the means of escaping from the 
V alley of happiness 

CHAP V 

THE rnixcL MtniTVTEs nis escvpe 

lie now found that it vv oiild be v er^ difiicultto efTtct 
tlntwhichitw asver} casj to suppo'^e effected AVlicn 
he looked round about him, he saw himself confined 
by the bars of nature winch bid never }et been 
broken, and. by tlie gate, througli which none that 
once had pas^^ed it were ever able to leturn He 

w as 
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was now impatient an eagle in a gi ate Ho passed 
week after week in clambeimg the mountains, to see 
if theie was any apeituie -winch the hushes might 
conceal, but tound all the summits inaccessible by 
then piomincncc The non gale he elespaned to 
open foi it Masiiot onl}' seemed witii all the poucr 
ofai t, but was alu ays watched by successn e scntineE, 
and ■\^as by its position exposed to the perpetual 
obscnation of all tlie inhabitants 

He then examined the caiein tlnough winch the 
w’aters of the lake weie disdiaiged; and, looking 
dow n at a time w hen llic sun shone '^tiongly upon its 
mouth, he discoveied it to be full of bioken locks, 
wdneb, though they pei nutted the sticam to flow- 
through many nai loiv passages, w oiild stop ain body 
of solid bulk He i etui ned discoiii aged and dejected , 
but, having now' known the blessing of liopc, lesolved 
ne\ei to despair "* 

In these fiuitless seal dies lie spent ten montlis 
The time, how'eiei, passed chcei fully awaj’- m llie 
moining he losc wnth new hope, m the cieiuug 
applauded his own diligence, and in.thc night slept 
sound aftei his fatigue He mot a thousand amuse- 
ments wdnch beguiled his labom, and dneisificd liis 
thoughts He discerned the \arions iiistmcts ot 
animals, and propeities of planls, and found the place 
leplete wuth w ondeis, of -tvlnch he pin posed to solace 
hmi^elf with the contemplation, if he should neicr 
be able to accomplish Ins flight, rejoicing that Ins 
endeavours, though yet unsuccessful, had supplied 
him wuth a source of inexhaustible iiiqiiiiy 

But his original curiosity w^as not yet abated , he 
resolved to obtain some knowdedge of the w aj s of 

men. 
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men Ills tmsU still continued, but liis hope grew 
less He ce^scd to suncy any longer the nils of 
Ins pn on, and spared to search by new toils for 
inteistices n Inch he knew could not be found jet 
determined to keep his design ahvajsiniiew and 
laj hold on anj expedient that time should offer 


CHAP VI 

A DISSEHTATIOV on the AIIT or FLUNG 

AnONG the irtists tint had been allured into the 
happy i alley, to labour for the accommodation and 
pleasure of its inhabitants uasaman emmen*- for 
Ills knowledge of the meclmick poweis, who had 
contni ed manj engines both of use md recreation 
Bj a wheel which the stream tuned lie foicecl 
the water into a tower whence it was distributed 
to all the apartments of the pahee He elected a 
paiilion m the garden, around which he kept the 
wir alwajs cool bj xrtificial showers One of the 
groies appropriated to the ladies, was xentilated bj 
fan§, to which the niukt that ran through it gaie 
a constant motion and instruments of soft musick 
were placed at pioper distances, of x Inch some 
plajed b\ the impuhe of the xxind, and some bj the 
power of the stream 

This artist wai sometimes xisitcd bj Basselas, 
who was pleased wnth c era kind of knowledge 
imagining lint tl e time would come when all liis 
acqui itions should be of use to him in the open 
wo Id He came one daj to airuse himself m Ins 

U'jUll 
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usual manner, and found the master busy in builds 
a selling chanot he saw that the design was 
piacticable upon a le\ el surface, and with expressions 
of gieat esteem solicited its completion The woik- 
man was pleased to find himself so much regarded 
by the pi nice, and icsohed to gam yet higher 
lionouis “ Sii, said he, you have seen but a small 
part of what the mechamck sciences can perform. 
I have been long of opinion, that instead of the tardy 
conveyance of ships and chaiiots, man miglituse the 
swifter migration of wings, that the fields of an aie 
open to knowledge, and that onl}’' ignoiance and 
idleness need crawl upon the ground ” 

This hint rekindled the pimce’s desiie of passing 
the mountains, having seen what the mechanist had 
already performed, he was willing to fancy that he 
could do more ; yet i esolved to inquii e fui ther, before 
he suffered hope to afflict him by disappointment. 

I am afiaid, said he to the artist, that your imagi- 
nation pievails over your skill, and that you now tell 
me rather what you wish, than what you know 
Every animal has his element assigned him; the 
birds have the air, and man and beasts the earth ” 
So, leplied the mechanist, fishes have the watei, 
in which yet beasts can swim by nature, and men 
by art He that can swim needs ilot despair to fly • 
to swim IS to fly in a grosser fluid, and to fly is to 
swim m a subtler We are only to piopoition our 
power of resistance to the ditfei ent density of mattei 
through which we are to pass You will be ne- 
cessarily upborn by the air, if you can renew any 
impulse upon it, faster than the air can recede fiom 
the pressuie.’* 

I 
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But the exercise of swimming s i d the prince, 
IS ■\ery Hbonous, the stroiij^est limbs aie soon 
weJlned, I am afraid the act of flving will be \pt 
more violent and wings will be of no great use, 
unless we can fly furthei than we can swim 

The labour of rising from the ground said the 
■artist, will be great as we see it in the heavier 
tlomestick fowls, but as we mount higher the earth s 
attraction and the body s gravity, will be giaduolly 
■diminished, till we shall anive at a region where 
the man will float in the air without any tendency 
to fall no care w ill then be necessarv but to mov e 
forwards winch the gentlest impulse will effect. 
You Sir, whose cuuosity IS so extensive will easily 
conceive with w hat pleasure a philosopher furnished 
with wings and hovenng in the skv would see the 
eaith and all its inhabitants rolling bentUh him 
and presenting to him successively by its diurnal 
motion all the countries withmthe same paiallel 
How must It amuse the pendent spectator to see the 
moving scene of land and ocean cities and deserts > 
To surv ey vv ith equal security the marts of trade, 
and the fields of battle, mountains infested by bar 
barians and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty 
and lulled by peace ? How easily shall w e then trace 
the Nile through all Ins passage , pas-j ov er to distant 
regions and examine the face of nature from one 
extremity of the earth to the other * ’ 

* All this said the pnnee is much to be desired 
but I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe 
in these regions of speculation and tranquillity I 
have been told, that respiration is difficult upon lofty 

mountains. 
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nionnlains, yel fiom lbr>u prenpic llioni^h high 
as to piodnco gio.il tciinilv of an, il is vny easy to 
fall iheioloie I sinpoct, that fioin any lioighl, v.hcnc 
life can be supjioitcd, theie innj' he danger of loo 
quick descenl ” 

“Nothing, rcjilied the aitist, ^vlIl ever be at- 
tempted, if all possible objections ninsl be fust ovei- 
come II \oiUMlir.uoin my jiiojecl, luill Irythcfiist 
flight atm}' o\v n hazaid I ha\e considcied the struc- 
tiiie of all volant animals, and find the folding conti- 
nuity of the bat’s nings most easily accommodated to 
the human foim Upon this model I shall begin my 
task to-monow, and in a yeai expert to tower into 
the an beyond the malice and puimit of man But 
I will woik only on this condition, tliat the art shall 
not be divulged, and that you shall not lequiic me to 
make mgs for any but ouisehes ” 

“Why, said Basselas, should you envy others so 
great an advantage ^ All skill ought to be exerted 
for univeisal good , every man has o\*'ed much to 
others, and ought to lepay the kindness that lie has 
recen ed ” 

“ If men were all viituous, returned the artist, 
I should with gi eat alaci ity tcacii them all to fiy But 
what would be the secui ity o^ the good, if the bad 
could at pleasure invade them from the sky ? Against 
an army sailing through the clouds, neither u alls, nor 
mountains, noi seas, could atfoi d any seem ity Aflight 
of northern savages might hovei m the wind, and light 
at once with irresistible violence upon the capital of a 
fruitful 1 egion that was i oiling undci them Even this 
valley, the retreat of piinces, the abode of haiipmess, 

might 
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might he violated by the sudden descent of some of 
the naked nations timt swarm on the coast of the 
southern sea ’ 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wliolly hopeIe‘;s of success He 
visited the nork from time to time, obsened its pro 
gress and remarked man} ingenious contruances 
to facilitate motion, and unite leiity uith strenj^th 
The artist was every day more certain that he 
should leave vultures and eagles behind him, and 
the contagion of his confidence seized upon the 
prince 

Ina}earthev\ings were finished, and, on a raom- 
ing appointed, the maker appeared furnished for 
flight on a little promontory he waved his pinions 
a while to gather air, then leaped from his stand, 
and m an instant dropped into the lake His w mgs, 
which were of no use m the air sustained him m 
the water, and the pnnee drew him to land, half 
dead with terrour and vexation 
(' 

CHAP VII 

Tilt rniNCE riNps a man of leauvinc 

The pnnee was not much afflicted b} this disaster, 
having suffered himself to hope for a happier event, 
only because he Iiad no other means of e«;cape m 
view He still persisted in his design to leave the 
Jiappy V alley by the first opportunity 

His imagination was now at a stand, he had no 
prospect of entering into the world, and notwath 
standing all his endeavours to support himself, dis 
VoL IIL Y content 
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content by degrees ]3ieycd n[)on him, and he began 
again to lo'^e his thonglit^ in <;adness, nlion llie lainy 
season, ^\hlch in these countnes is periodical, made, 
it incomcnicnt to wander in llie woods. 

The lain continued longer and witli nioie violeiK-e 
than had been o\ei know’n the cloiifls bioke on the 
suirounding mountains ^in<l tlie toiients stieamcd 
into the plain on eieiy side, till tlie cavein was loo 
nai 1 ow to dischai ge the waitei . "J'hc lake o\ crflou ed 
its banks, and all the level of tlie i alley was co'ieiefl 
wutli the inundation Tiie eminence, on wdiich the 
palace was built, and some othei spots of using 
ground, w'cie all that the eye could now^ discover 
The heids and flocks left the pastures, and both 
the wuld beasts and the tame letreated to the 
mountains 

This inundation confined all the piinces to domes- 
tick amusements, and the attention of Rassclas w'as 
pai ticularly sensed by a poem,wdnch Imlacieheaiscd, 
upon the ^allous conditions of hinnainty. He com- 
manded the poet to attend him m Ins apailment, 
and lecite Ins verses a second time, then entcimg 
into familiar talk, he thought liimself happy m 
having found a man who knew^ the world so well, 
and could so skilfully paint the scenes of life He 
asked a thousand questions about things, to winch, 
though common to all othei moi tals, Ins confinement 
fiom childhood had kept him a sti anger The poet 
pitied Ins ignoiance, and loved his cuiiosity, and 
entei tamed him fiom day to day wuth noielty and 
iiisti notion, so that the pi nice regietted the necessity 
of sleep, and longed tijl the morning should leiiew 
his pleasure^ 

2 


As 
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As tlicy ^vere sitting together, the piince coni 
nmnded Imlac to reHtc his historj, and to tell by 
Mhat accident he i\as forced, or bv i\hat motiie in- 
duced to close his life m the happy \ illey As he 
os going to begin his narrative Ra«selas was called 
to a concert, and obliged to restrun his curiosity till 
the evening 


CHAP VIII 

TIIF iriSTORV OF IVILAC 

The close of the day is in the regions of the torrid 
zone, the onlj season of divcrbion and entertainment 
and it was therefore midnight befoic the musick 
ceased and the princesses retired Rassolos then 
called for Ins companion, and required him to begin 
the stor} of his life 

“ Sir, said Imlac my history ill not be long 
the life tint is de\otcd to knowledge passes silently 
awa} and IS \cr^ little diveisibed bv events To 
talk m publick, to think m solitude, to read and to 
hear, to inquire, and answer inquiries is the business 
of a scholar He wanders about the world without 
pomp orterrour, and is neither known nor valued 
but by men like himself 

“ I was bom in the kingdom of Goiama, at no 
greatdistancefromthefountamoftheNile father 

vv os a w ealthy merchant who traded betw een the in- 
land countries of Afnck and the ports of the Red Sea 
Pie w as honest, frugal, and diligent, but of mean sen^ 
timents and narrow comprehension he desired only 
to be rich, and to conceal Ins iiches lest he should 
be spoiled by the govemoiire of the province ” 

Y 2 Siireh, 
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“ Suicly, said the prince, my fathci must be negli- 
gent of his cliaigc, if any man in Ins dominions dares 
lake that whicli belongs to another Does lie not 
know that kings are accountable foi injustice per- 
milted as -^1 ell as done^ If I weic emperonr, not 
the meanest of ni}’’ subjccls should be oppressed 
with impunity. Aly blood boils -uhen I am told 
that a mei chant durst nol eiijO}'’ his honest gams 
foi fear of losing them by the i opacity of power 
Name the goiernoiii nho lobbcd the people, that 
I may dcclaic Ins ciimes to the empeioiir” 

Sir, said Imlac, yoni aidoui is the natinal effect 
of virtue animated by youth* the time will come 
when you will acquit youi fathei, and perhaps heai 
with less impatience of the goiernoui Oppression 
is, m the Abissinian dominions, neithci fieqiient 
nor tolerated, but no loim of go^elnment has been 
yet discovered, by winch ciuelty can be wholly 
prevented Siiboidination _ supposes jiower on one 
pait, and subjection on the other, and if power be 
in the hands of men, it will sometimes be abused 
The vigilance of the .supieme magistiatc may do 
much, but much will still lemain undone He can 
nevei know all the ciimes that arc committed, and 
can seldom punish all that he knons 

This, said the prince, I do not understand, but 
I had rather hear thee than dispute. Continue thy 
jiai ration ” 

My father, pioceeded Imlac, originally in- 
tended that I should have no othei education, than 
such as might cjualify me foi commeioe, and dis- 
covering ill me great stiength of memoiy, and' 
qmcliness of apprehension, often declared his hope 

that 
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lint I ‘should 1)C <omc time the nchtM man m 
Abi^smn 

" h\,*^'iid llip pniicc,didilu fiilierdusirctlicm 

creact ofhis\\ciItli,A\hpiiii«a‘?alrc'id3 atertlnnhe 
durst di‘*courop enjov > I uii tmuillm" lodoul»l ih^ 
\cncit\, aciiiKon 1 tcncit< cannot both be true ’ 
‘^nconsistcnc«r< answcrcil Inihc cannot both be 
npht, but, imputed to mm, thc\ ina\ l)oih be tnic 
Yet dt\crsil\ i^^not mcon'sMrnct fitliLrmiQht 

expect a tunc of grcitcr <ecurit^ Ilouticr «onic 
dcsircisncce^'^ar) tokciphrcinmotion, mdhe nho«c 
real n ants arc supplied must admit tliosc of fanc\ * 

** llns ^ndthc prince lean in some mca. ure 
conern c I repent th u 1 inh rnipterl thee 
'* M’'ilh this iiope, procetdul Imlac, hi «cnt me 
to school, butniun I li id once found the dtbghi of 
knowlorlgc and felt tin pUnsnre of mtellipmcc and 
life pride of nnoution, I begin silcntK to dt*spise 
riches and dilinmncd to disappoint the purpo c of 
m\ father, whose gro sness of conciptiou ni'^etl ni} 
pit\ I was lwcm\ \cirs old before his tenderness 
would expo c mt to the filigue of tni\cl, m which 
tune I had been msfnicted b^ successive mastirs 
in dl the literature of m^ native country Ascvcr^ 
hour taught nn something new, I hvtd m n con 
tinual course of gratifications, hut us I advanced 
tow mis m luhood 1 lost much of the reverence w itli 
which I had hem used to look on mv instructors 
bccuise, when the lesson was ended I did not find 
them w iser or better than common men 
** At length fuliir resolved to initntc mem 
tomincrec, andopimngonc of lussuhlciTincan trea 
sunes, counted out ten thousand pieces of gold Tins, 

5 3 \ oung 
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young man, said he, is the stock with which you must 
negociate I began wnth less" than the fifth part, and 

you see how diligence and parsimony ha\e increased 
it This IS your own, to w^aste or to improve If 
you squandei it by negligence or caprice, you must 
wait for my death before you wall be rich if, in four 
yeais, you double youi stock, we will thenceforward 
let subordination cease, and live together as friends 
and partners , for he shall always be equal Wath me, 
who IS equally skilled in the art of growang rich 
^ “ We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the shore of 
the Red Sea When I cast my eye on the expanse 
of w'^aters, my heart bounded like that of a prisoner 
escaped I felt an unextinguishable cm losity kindle 
in/my mind, and lesolved to snatch this opportunity 
of seeing the manneis of other nations, and of learn- 
ing sciences unknowm m Abissima 

I lemembered that my father had obliged me to 
the impi ovement of my stock, not by a promise wdnch I 
ought not to violate, but by a penalty wdnch I was at 
libeity to incui , and therefore determined to gratify 
my piedominant desire, and by dri nking at the foun- 
tains of knowdedge, to quench the thirst of curiosity 
“ As I wws supposed to trade wathout connexion 
wath my father, it was easy for me to become ac- 
quainted wath the master of a ship, and piocure a 
passage to some other country I had no motives 
of choice to regulate my voyage , it was sufficient 
foi me that wdierever I w^andeied, I should see a 
countrj'- wdnch I had not seen before I therefore 
entered a ship bound for Suiat, having left a letter 
for my father declaring my intention ” 
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CHAP IX 

THE HISTOHy 01 IMLAC CONTINUED 

“ "When I first entered upon the world of WTtei*s 
and lost siglit of hnd I looked round about me witlx 
pleTsingJerrour, Tnd thinking soul cnl irged by 
the boundless prospect, im'igmcd tint I could gaze 
round for c\tr without s-xticty, but, in a short time, 
I grew wcTry of looking on b inen iimformit} , w here 
I could only see ngain winti hid nlrcnd) seen I 
then descended into the ship, mid doubted for 'i 
while whethei all my future pltTsures would not end 
like this, in disgust and disappointment et, surel) , 
said I, the ocean and the land nie tery difieient, 
the only \ariely of >\ater is rest and motion, but the 
earth has mountains and \allc\s deserts and cities 
It IS inhabited b^ men of diflcrcnt customs and con* 
trary opinions , and I may hope to find ^ anety m 
life though I should miss it m nature 

‘ With tins thought I quieted m\ mind, and 
amused mjself during the \oyage, sometimes by 
learning fiom the sailors the art of navigation which 
I have never practised, and sometimes by forming 
schemes for conduct in diHeient situations, 111 
not one of which I have been ever placed 

“ I was almost weary of my naval amusements 
when vv e landed safelv at Surat I secured my money, 
and purchasing some commodities for show ]omed 
mjself to a caiavan that was passing into the inland 
country Isly companions, for some reason or other, 
conjecturing that I was rich, and, bymj inquiries 
and admiration, finding that I w as ignorant con 
\ j sidered 
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sidered me as a novice whom they had a i ight to 
cheat, and who was to leain, at tlic usual expense, 
the ait of fiaud They exposed me to the theft of 
servants, and the exaction of ofliceis, and saw me 
plundeicd upon false pretences, without any advan- 
tage to themselves, but that of rejoicing in the supe- 
riority of their own knowledge ” 

Stop a moment, said the pi nice Is there such 
depravnty m man, as tliat he should ihjiire another 
wathout benefit to himself? I can easily conceiv^e that 
all ai e pleased with supei lonty but your ignorance 
was merely accidenlal, winch being neither 3’’our 
Clime nor your folly, could afibrd them no reason to 
applaud themselves 5 and the knowledge which they 
had, and vvhich you wanted, they might as efiectually 
have shown by waining, as betraying you ” 

Pride, said Imlac, is seldom delicate, it will 
please itself with very mean advantages 5 and envy 
feels not its own happiness, but wdien it may be com- 
paied with the miseiy of others They were my 
enemies, because they gi levied to think me rich , and 
my oppressois, because they delighted to find me 
weak.” 

“Proceed, said the pi nice: I doubt not of the 
facts which you relate, but imagine that you impute 
them to mistaken motives ” 

“ In this company, said Imlac, I ariiv^ed at Agiia, 
the capital of Indostan, the city in which the great 
Mogul commonly lesides I applied myself to the ' 
language of the country, and in a few months was 
able to conveise with the learned men^ some of 
whom I found moiose and reseived, and otheis easy 
and communicative, some weie unwilling to teach 

another 
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another what they h'wl ^ith difilculty learned them 
sehes , and some showed thattlic end of their studies 
W'vs to gain the dignitj of instructing 

‘ To the tutor of thcyoiing princes I recommended 
myself so much tint I was presented to the emperour 
as a man oi uncommon knowledge The emperour 
askedmemanj^ questions concemingm^ country and 
my tfa\els , and though I cannot now recollect any 
thing that he uttered aboie the power of a common 
man, he dismissed me astonislied at his wisdom, and 
enamoured of his goodness 

* My credit was now so high, that the merchants, 
with w horn I had travelled, applied to me for recom- 
mendations to the ladies of the Court I was sur- 
prised at their confidence of solicitation, and gently 
reproached them with then practices on the road 
Thej heard me with cold indifference, and showed 
no tokens of shame or sorrow 

" They then urged their request w ith the offer of a 
bribe but what I would not do for kindness, I would 
not do for mone} , and refused tliem, not because 
they had injured me but because I would not enable^ 
them to injure otliers, for 1 knew thej would ha\e 
made use of m} credit to cheat those w ho should 
bu^ their wares 

Having resided at Agra till there was no more 
to be learned, I traielled intoPer&ia, where I saw 
man) remains of ancient magnificence, and obsened 
many new accommodations of lift The Persians 
are a nation eminently social and then assem 
bhes afforded me dail) opportunities of icmarking 
characters and manners, and of tracing human na 
lure through all its lariations 


From 
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From Persia I passed into Aialiin, ■vihere I sa^ 
a nation at once pasloial and ^^al]]kc, ivlio Jnc 
%vitliont any settled habitation , who'^c only wealth 
IS then docks and herds, and wlio ha\cyet earned 
on, thioiigh all ac^es, an hereditary war with all 
mankind, though they neithei covet noi en\y their 
possessions ” 


CHAP. X 

IMLAC’s history CON'IIXURD a D XSSI' Rl ATI ox 

UPOX I’ORTRY 

‘‘ "Where vi:r I went, I found that poetiy was con- 
sideied as the highest learning, and legardcd nith a 
•veneration somewhatapproaching to that n Inch man 
would pay to the Angelick Natine And yet it fills 
me with wonder, that, m almost all connti les, the most 
ancient poets are consideiedas the best* whether it 
he that eveiy other kind of knowledge is an acquisi- 
tion giadually attained, and poetiy is a gift conferred 
at once, oi that the first poetiy of every nation siir- 
piised them as a novelty, and retained the ciedit by 
consent which it received by accident at fiist' or 
vvdiether, as the piovince of poetry is to desciibe 
Nature and Passion, which aie alvvaj'-s the same, the 
first writers took possession of the most striking ob- 
jects for desciiption, and the most probable occur- 
lences foi fiction, and left nothing to those that fol- 
lowed them, but transci iption of the same events, 
and new combinations of the same imaoes What- 

O 

ever be the leason, it is commonl}’- observed that the 
early vviiteis aie m .possession of nature, and their 

' follovveis 
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followers of 'irt that the first e\cel in strength 
and invention, and the latter in elegance and re* 
finement 

“ I w as desirous to add my nime to this illustrious 
fraternity I read all the poet of Persia and Arabia, 
and w as able to repeat by memory the v olumes that 
are suspended in the mosque of Mecca But I soon 
found thatno^man_jiiaie\cr^reaUb>jmitatjon My? 
desireof excellence impelled me to tmisferinj atten-/ 
tion to nature and to life Nature was to be my 
subject, and men to be mj auditors I could never 
describe wliat I had not seen I could not hope to 
move those with d elight or terrour, whose interests ^ 
ai^ opinions I d^d not understand 

“ Being now rcsolred to 1)C a Poet, I saw cverj 
thing with a new purpose, mj sphere of ittention 
was suddenly magnified no kind of know lodge was) 
to be overlooked I ranged mountains and deserts 
for images and resemblances, and pictured upon 
inind every tree of the forest and flower of the valley 
I observed with equal care the crags of the rock and 
the pinnacles of the pal xce Sometimt s I w andei ed 
along the mazes of the nvulet and sometimes w itched 
the changes of the summer clouds To a poet no * 
thin g can he j^selcs'! Whatever is beautiful, ind I 
whatever IS dreadful must be familiar to Ins imagina ( 
tion he must be convereant with all that is aw fully I 
vast or elcganti} httle The plants of the garden 
the animals of the wood, tlic minerals of tlie earth, 
and meteois of the skj, must all concur to store his 
jmnd with inexhaustible vanetj for eveiyideais 
useful for the enforcement or decoration of moial or 
rehgmus-truth, and herwho'~ki)ovvs most, will have 

most 
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most power of diversifying bis scenes, and of giatify- 
ing Ins reader with remote allusions and unexpected 
instmclion. 

“All the appearances of nature I uas therefore 
careful to study, and over}' coiinti}'- nlnch I have 
siin'cyed, has contributed something to my poetical 
pov/eis.” 

In so Wide a sun^cy, said the prince, you must 
siuclyhave left much iinobser\ed J ha\eh\ed till 
now, within the circuit of these mountains, and yet 
cannot walk abroad without the sight of something 
Hvhich I had never hclield hcfoic, oi never heeded ” 

“ The business of a poet, said Imlac, is to examine, 
not the individual, but the species, to remark ge- 
neral piopei ties and large appearances , he does not 
numbei the siicaks of the tulip, or describe the dif- 
ferent shades m the vciduie of the forest He is to 
exhibit in his poi traits of nature such prominent and 
striking features as lecall the onginal to every mind ; / ' 
and must neglect the mmutei discriminations, -which 
one may have lemarkcd, and anothei have neglected, 
for those charactei isticks which arc alike o])\ lous to 
vigilance and carelcsncss 

“ But the knowledge of nature is only half the task 
of a poet, he must be acquainted likewise with all 
the modes of life. His character leqniies that he 
estimate the happiness and miseiy of every condition ; 
obseive thepo-vverof all the passions malt then com- 
binations, and trace the changes of the human mind 
as they aie modified by vanous institutions, and acci- 
dental influences, of climate oi custom, from the 
spiightlmess of infancy to the despondence of decre- 
pitude. He must divest' himself of the piejudices of 

his 
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his age or country , he must consider right and m rong 
in their abstracted and im anable state he must dis 
regard piesentHwsand opinions and rise to general 
and transcendental truths which will always be the 
same he must therefoie content himself with the 
slow progress of his name, contemn the applause of 
his o\in time, and commit his claims to the justice 
of postent) He must write as the interpreter of 
nature, and the legislator_pfjmankind, and consider 
himself as presiding over the thoughts and manners 
of future generations, as a being supenour to time 
and place 

“ His labour is not j et at an end he must know 
many languages and many sciences , ard, that his 
style may be worthy of his thoughts, must, by in 
cessant practice famihanze to himself every delicacy 
of speech and grace of harmony ** 


CHAP XI 

IMLACS ^ARUATIVE CONTINUED A HINT ON 
riEGRIMAGE 

Imlac now felt the enthusjasUck_fif, and was pro 
ceeding to aggrandize his own profession, when the 
prince cried out, Enough • thou has convinced me 
that no human being can ever be a poet Proceed 
with thy narration ” 

* To be a poet, said Irolac, is indeed verj diffi 
cult ‘ So difficult, returned the pimce, that I will 
at present hear no more of lus labours Tell me 
whither jou went when jdu had seen Persia 

Trom 
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Fiom Persia, paid the poet, I tiaAcllcd through 
Syiia, and foi thice 3"eais icsidcd in Palestine, Avlieic 
I conveised with gicat iiumbeis of the noi them and 
ivestein nations ot Em ope, the nations -which arc 
noiv in possession of all ])0-wer and all knowledge , 
■whose armies aie iiiesistiblc, and wdiose fleets com- 
mand the lemotest pails of the globe When I com- 
pared these men -with the natives of oiii own king- 
dom, and those that sui i oimd ns, the}’’ appeared almost 
anothei oidci of beings In then countries it isdifii- 
cult to wish foi any thing that may not be obtained . 
a thousand aits, of which we never heaid, aic conti- 
nually labouring foi then convenience and plcasui e , 
and -whatcA er then own climate has denied tliem is 
supplied hy their comrneice ” 

“ By what means, said the prince, are the Euio- 
peans thus powerful, or why, since they can so easily 
visit Asia and Afiica foi tiadc oi conquest, cannot 
the Asiaticks and Afiicans invade their coasts, plant 
colonies in then poits, and give law's to their natural 
princes? The same wind that caiiies them back 
would,bmig us thither ' 

“ They are more pow^erful, Sii, than, we, answ^cred 
Imlac, because they aie wnsei , knowdedge^woll 
always predominate over ignoiance, as man governs 
the other annuals But why then knowdedge is 
more than ouis, I know not wdiat leason can be 
given, but the unsearchable will of the Supieme 
Being ” 

“ When, said the jinnce wnth a sigh, shall I be 
able to visit Palestine, and mingle with this mighty 
confluence of nations? Till that happy moment shall 
ainve, let me fill up the time with such lepiesenta- 

tions 
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tions aj> thou canst gi\e me I am not ignorant of 
the motive that assembles such numbers in that 
place, and cannot but consider it as the centre of 
wisdom and pict^, to which the best and wisest men 
of every land must be continuallv resorting 

“ There ire some nations, said Imlac, that send 
few visitants to Palestine for man^ numerous and 
learned sects in Euiope concur to censure pilgrimage 
as superstitious or deride it as ndiculoiis 

^^oulnow said the prince how little my life 
has made me acquainted with diversity of opinions 
it will be too long to hear the arguments on both 
*!ides }ou, that h ive considered them, toll me the 
result 

Pilgrimage said Imlac, hi e manv other acts of 
piety, may be leasonableor superstitious, according 
to the principles upon winch it is performed Long 
tqumejs jn seajch_pfLtmth-are_ not_commanded 
Truth, sucli as is necessary to the regulation of life, 
is always found where it IS' honestly sought Change 
of place is no natural cause of the increase of piety, 
for It inevitably produces dissipation of mind Yet, 
Ellice men go every day to \iew the fields where 
^reat actions have been performed and return with 
stronger impressions of the event curiosity of the 
same kind may naturally dispose us to view that 
country whence our religion had its beginning , 
and I believe no man surveys those awful scenes 
without some confirmation of holy resolutions That 
the Supreme Being may be more easily propitiated 
in one place than in mother, is the dream of idle 
Euperstition, but that some places may operate 

upon 
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upon our own minrls in an uncommon manner, i'^ 
an opinion which liourly expciience will justify. 
He who supposes that his vices may he more suc- 
cessfully combated in Palestine, will, pel haps, find 
himself mistaken, yet be may go thither without 
folly he who thinks they will be more freely par- 
doned, clishonouis at once his leason and religion.” 

“These, said the pi nice, aie Euiopean distinc- 
tions I will consider them another time What 
have you found to be the efiect of knowledge ^ Aie 
those nations happier than we ? ” 

“Theie is so much infelicity, said the poet, m 
*^the woild, that scarce any man has leisure from 
his own distresses to estimate the comparatue hap- 
piness of otheis Knowledge is certainly one of 
the means ofpleasuie, as is confessed by the natural 
desiie which every mind feels of mci easing its ideas. 
Ignoiance is mere piivation, by which nothing can 
be produced it is a lacuitjMn which the soul sits 
motionless and torpid for v ant of atti action, and 
without knowing why, we always rejoice when we 
learn, and grieve when we foi get. I am therefoie 
inclined to conclude, that if nothing counteracts 
the natural consequence of learning, we glow more 
happy as our minds take a wider i ange 

“ In enumerating the pai ticular comforts of life, 
we shall find many advantages on the , side of the 
Europeans _ They cure wounds and diseases with 
which we languish andperish We suffermclemencies 
of weathei which they can obviate They have en- 
1 gines for the dispatch of many laboi lous vvoi ks, which 
we must perform by manual industry TJiei e is such 

communication 
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communication between distant places, that one 
fnend 0*10 hardly be said to be absent from another 
Their policy remo\es all publick inconvenierlcies 
they have roads cut through their mountains, and 
bridges laid upon their rivers And, if we descend 
to the privacies of life, their habitations are more 
commodious and their possessions are moi e secure ” 

‘‘ They aie surely hapny, said the prince wlio 
have all these coniemencies of which I en\y none 
so much as the facility with which separated friends 
interchange then thoughts 

‘ The Europeans answered Imlac are less iin 
happy than we but they are not hippj Human 
lije is every where a state m which much is to be 
emlured, and little to be enjojed 


CHAP XII 

THE STORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED 

I AM not jet Willing said the prince, to suppose 
that happiness is so parsiroonioucly distnbuted to 
mortals nor can believe but that if I had the 
choice of life I should be able to fill every day 
w ith pleasure I would injure no man and should 
provoke no lesentment I would relieve eveij dis 
tresb and should enjoj the benedictions of gratitude 
I would chuse my friends among the wise, and my 
wife among the virtuous and therefore should be 
jn no danger from treacheiy or unkmdness My 
childien should, by my care, be learned and pious 
VoL III Z and 
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and would lepay to my age what their childhood 
had leceived What would dare to molest him who 
might call on every side to thousands enriched by 
his bounty, or assisted b}^ his power? And why 
should not life glide quietly away m the soft i ecipro- 
cation of protection and reveience? All this may 
be done without the help of European lehnements, 
which appear by their effects to be rather specious 
than useful Let us leave them^ and pursue our 
journey.” 

Eiom Palestine, said Imlac, I passed thiough 
many regions of Asia ; m the moi e civilized kingdoms 
as a tiader, and among the barbaiians of the moun- 
tains as a pilgi im At last I began to long for my 
native country, that I might lepose after my travels 
and fatigues, m the places u here I had spent my 
earliest yeais, and gladden my old companions with 
the recital of my adventures Often did I figure 
to myself those with ivhom I had spoited away the 
gay hours of dawning life, sitting round me m its 
evening, wondering at my tales, and listening to 
my counsels 

When this thought had taken possession of my 
mind, I considered every moment as wasted vvhich did 
not bung me nearer to Abissmia I hastened into 
notwithstanding my impatience, was de- 
tained ten mouths m the contemplation of its ancient 
magnificence, and in mquu .es after the i cmauis of its 
ancient learning I found in Cano a mixture of all 
nations, some bi ought thither byj;he love of know- 
ledge, some by the , hope of gam, and many bv the 
livnig aftei their own mannei without obser- 
lation, and of h.mg iiid m the obscuiityof muh 

titudes , 
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titudes , for in a city, populous ns Cairo, it is possible 
to obtain at the same lime the gratifications of 
SDcictj, and the secrecy of solitude 

From Cano I travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the Red Sea passing along the coast till I arm ed 
at the poit from uhich I had departed tuent} jears 
before Heie I joined myself to a carasan, and 
re entered my natue country 

I now e\pected the caresses of m^ kinsmen, 
and the congratulations of m} friends and uas not 
\Mthout hope that my father, uhatever\alue he had 
set upon riches, would own with gladness and piide 
a son who was able to add to the felicity and honour 
of the nation But I was soon con\inced that my 
thoughts w ere 1 am father had been dead four 

teen years having di\ided his wealth among my 
brothers who were removed to •'ome other pro 
Vinces Of my companions the greater part was 
in the grave of the re t ‘'ome could with difficulty 
remember me, and «omc considered me as one cor 
rupted by foreign manners 

* A man used to v icissitudes is not casil} dejected 
I forgot after a time m\ disappointment andendea 
V cured to recommend m\ self to the nobles of the king 
dom^ the} admitted me to then _tables, heard my 
stor} and dismissed me I opened a school and was 
prohibited to teach I then resolved to sit down in 
the quiet of domestick life and addressed a ladv tint 
was fond of my conversation, but rejected mj suit 
because my father was a merchant 

Weaned at last with solicitation and lepulses 
I resolved to hide my'^elf for evei fiom the world 
and depend no longei on the opinion or capnee of 
z 2, otheia 
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others I waited for the time when the gate of the 
happy valley should open, that 1 might bid farewell 
to hope and fear the day came; my peiformance 
w'as distinguished with favour, and I resigned myself 
^vithjoy to peipetiial confinement” 

“ Hast thou heie found happiness atlast^ saidRas- 
selas Tell me without resei ve, ai t thou content with 
thy condition? or, dost thou wish to be again wander- 
ing and inquiring ? All the inhabitants of this valley 
celebrate their lot, and at the annual visit of the em- 
peiom, imite others to partake of their felicity.” 

“ Great piince, said Imlac, I shall speak the truth ; 
I know not one of all youi attendants who does not 
lament the hour when he entered this retreat.'^ I am 
less unhappy than tlie rest, because I have a mind 
leplete with images, which I can vaiy and combine 
at pleasui e I can amuse my solitude by the renova- 
tion of the knowledge which begins to fade from 
my memory, and by recollection of the accidents 
of my past life. Yet all this ends m the soi rowful 
consideration, that my acquirements are now useless, 
and that none of my pleasures can be again enjoyed. 
The lest, whose minds have no impression but of 
the present momemt, are either corroded by malig- 
nant passions, or sit stupid in the gloom of perpetual 
vacancy ” 

What passions can infest those, said the piince, 
who have no iivals ? We aie in a place wheie impo- 
tence precludes malice, and wheie all envy is re- 
piesscdby community of enjoyments.” 

, Theie may be community, said Imlac, of ma- 
terial possessions, but theie can never he community 
of love or of esteem. It must happen that one will 
3 please 
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please more tlnn 'mother he tint kno%\s himself 
despised \\ill nlw'ijs be emious, 'ind still more en 
Mous and male\olent, if he is condemned to li\e 111 
the presence of those mIio despise him The in 
MtationSj, by ^\liich they allure others to a state 
uluch the^ feel to be u retched, proceed from the 
natural malignity of hopeless misery Ihcy are 
near} of tliemsehc'; and of each other, and e\ 
pect to find relief m new companions Ihe^ cn\y 
the Iibert} uliich their follj has forfeited, and 
yvould gladly see all mmkind imprisoned like them- 
sch cs 

** From this crime, howc\cr, I am uholly free 
No man can say that he is u retched hymyper- 
«5uasion I look uilh pit^ on the crouds uho arc 
annually soliciting admission to captnity, and uish 
that It u ere lauful for me to u im them of their 
danger " 

- ^ly dear Iml ic said the prince I u ill open to 
thee my uhole heart I ha\c long meditated an 
escape from the happy vallej I ha\ e crammed the 
mountains on every side, but find m^ ‘^elf insuperably 
barred teach me the w ly to break ni} prison , thou 
fehalt be ^ compamon of my flight, the guide of 
my rambles the partner of my fortune, and my sole 
director in the i/iOice of hfe ” 

Sir, answered the poet, jour escape will he difii- 
cult, and, perhaps, you may soon repent jour curi- 
osity The world, which you figure to jmurself 
smooth and quiet as the I\ke m the valley, you will 
find a sea foaming with tempests and boiling with 
whiilpools joii will be sometimes overwhelmed by 
the waves of violence, and sometimes dashed against 
z 3 the 
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the locks of fieachci y Amidst Mronpjs and fiaiids, 
competitions and anxieties, yon imII ^Msll a ihon^and 
times foi these seats of quiet, and willingly quit hope 
to be fice fiom fcai ” 

“ Do not ‘•eek to dctei me fiom my purpose, ‘^aid 
the prince I am impatient to ‘•eo wliat thou ha'^t 
seen , and, since thou ail thyself \\eai \ of the \alle3*, 
it is evident, that thy foimei state was betfei than 
this AVhateier be the consequence of my r- prri- 
meiit, I am lesohed to judge, with mine own eyes, 
of the various conditions of men, and then to make 
delibciately my choiie of bfe ” 

“ I am afiaid, said Imlac, you are Iniidered by 
strongei restiainls than iny jiei suasions , \ et, if \ our 
deteimmation is fixed, I do not counsel \ on to do- 
span Few things are impossible to diligence and 
skill ” 


CHAP XTIT 

RASSELAS DISCOVERS THE IiILAXS OF FSCAFE 

The prince now dismissed his faionritc to rest, but 
the iiairativc of wonders and not cities filled lus 
mind wnth peitiirbation He leiolved all that he 
had heal d, and piepaied mnuineiablc questions for 
the morning 

Much of his uneasiness w’^as now lemoved H^ 
had a friend to w’hom he could impait his thoughts, 
and w'hose expeiience could assist him in his designs 
FIis heait w^as no longei condemned to sw’^ell with 
silent vexation He thought that even the happy valley 
might be endured wath such a companion, and tliat 
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iftliej could range the ■world together, he should 
ln\ e nothing furthci to desire 

In a few da^s the water was discharged, and the 
ground dried The prince and Imlac then walked 
out together to comcrse without the notice of the 
rest The prince, who^c thoughts were always on 
the wing, as he pissed by the gate said, with a 
countenance of sorrow “ AVhy art thou so strong, 
and wh} is man so weak 

“Man IS not weak, answered his companion, 
knowledge is more than cqunalcnt to force The 
master of mechanicks laughs at strength I can 
burst the gate, but cannot do it secrctl} Some other 
expedient must be tried * 

As they were w alking on the side of the mountain, 
they observed that the conics, w Inch the ram had 
driven from their burrows, had taken shelter among 
the bushes and formed holes behind them, tending 
tipwards m an oblique line “ It has been the opi 
nion of antiquity, s^ul Imlac, that human reason 
bonowed many arts from the instinct of animals 
let us therefore not think oursches degraded by 
learnmg from the con^ IVe may escape piercing 
the mountain m the same direction "W c will begin 
where the summit hangs o\er the middle part and 
labour upwaid till wc shall issue up he} ond the pro 
mmence ’ 

The eyes of the pnnee, when ho heard this pro 
posal spirkled with jo} 'I he c ecution w is eas} 
and the success certain 

No timewxs now lost The} hastened caily m 
the morning to cluise a place propei foi then mine 
They cj imbered with great fatijjUe among crags and 
z 4 brambles 
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brambles anrl icturncfl without ha\ mg chscovcred 
anypait Ihat r.oomcfl then design I'iir sfcond 
and the thud da}'' wcic spent m the ':ame manner and 
with the same fiiisi, alien lint, on the fourth, they 
found a ‘mal! ed\cin, concealerl by a lh;ekct, wliere 
they lesohcd to n’-d^e then expenrnent 

Tmlac procuied instiument^ mopei to hew' stone 
and remoic caitli, and thiy fell to tiieii work on the 
next day withmoie eageinc-^s than \ igour. They 
weie piescntly exhan-ited by then elloits, and sat 
dowm to pant upon the glass The punce, for a 
moment, appealed to be I'lscoinagech “Sir, said 
his companion, piactice wall enable ns to continue 
our laboiii foi a longer time, mark, howeici, how 
far we have ad\ anced, and you wall .find that our 
toil wall sorhetime liavc an end Great w’oiks arc 
perfoimed, not by stren'-th, but perseieiance; 
yonder palace waas laised by single stones, yet you 
see Its height and spaciousness He that shall w'alk 
with vigour thiee hours a day, wall pass in seien 
years a space equal to the circumference of the 
globe” 

They leturned to their w'oik day after day, and, 
in a short time, found a fissuie m the lock, winch 
enabled them to pass far with veiy little obstiuction. 
This Rasselas considered as a good omen “ Do not 
distuib your mmd, said Imlac, wath other hopes or 
fears than reason may suggest , if you are pleased 
with prognosticks of good, you wall be teiiified like- 
wise wath tokens of evil, and your wdiole life will bo 
a prey to superstition Whatever facilitates our 
wmrk IS more than an omen, it is a cause of success 
This IS one of those pleasing surprises w’hich often 

happen 
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Inppcn to nctne resolution things difficult 

to design pro\e cas.v to pcrfomi'ince 

CHAP XIV 

hassei \s wn jiiLvc nccLi\r an unexpected 
\ ISIT 

They had nou A^rought their \\'\\ to the middle 
and solaced then toil uitli the appioach of libeity, 
^\hen the pnnee coming down to rcfiC'sh himself 
■with air found Ins sister Nchayah st inding before 
the mouth of the ca\ \ty lie started ind stood con- 
fused, afraid to tell his design, and jet hopeless to 
conceal it A feu moments determined !nm to repo e 
on her fidohtj, and secure her sccrccj bj adcclara 
tion without lesenc 

” Do not imagine, <aid the princess tint I came 
Inthtr as a spj I had Ioiigobscr\cd from mj 
don, tint jou and Inilac directed jour nalk evci’y 
daj tonards the same point, but I did not suppose 
j ou h id any better reason for the preference than a 
coolei shade, or more fragrant bank , norlolloned 
JOU nitli any other design than topaitalc of jour 
com ersation Since then not suspicion but fondness 
has detected jou, let me not lose the ad^anti^eof 
my discoierj I am equally a carj of confinement 
with j oursdf, and not less desirous of knov; mg avliat 
IS dope or suffered in the world Permit me to fiy 
with JOU from this tasteless tra^uillitj, which will 
jet grow more loath ome aahen jou haae left me 
You maj deny me to accompanj jou, but cannot 
hinder ihe fiom follow mg * 


The 
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The prince, ^v^lo lo\ecl Nck.iyah cbo^c In'; other 
sisteis, had no inchn.ilion lo icfiisc hei icqnc^t, and 
grle^cd that he had lo'-t an ojjpoi tiiiiif y ofsliouing 
Ins confidence hv a \ohinlaiv communication It 
was theiefoic agreed tiiat she sliould Ica\ e the ^ alley 
with them, and that, in tlie mean time, she should 
watch, lest any otlici stiagglei sliould, b} chance or 
ciiiiosity, follow them to tiie mountain 

At length then labour nas at an end , they saw 
light beyond the prominence, and, issuing to the top 
of the moniilam, beheld the Nile, yet a nairov' cur- 
rent, nandci mg beneatli them 

The pi nice looked round n itli rapture, anhcipated 
all the pleasui es of tra\ el, and in thought w as ah eady 
tianspoited beyond his fathei’s dominions Imlac, 
though ^ely joyful at his escape, had less expecta- 
tion ofpleasiiie m thenorld, which he had before 
tried, and of nhich he had been nearv 
. Passclas was so much delighted nitli a wider lio- 
rizon, that he could not soon be pcisuadcd to letnm 
into the valley He informed his sister that tlie way 
was open, and that nothing nou' remained but lo 
piepaie foi then depaituie. 

CHAP XV 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LFAVE THE VALLEY, 
AND SEE MANY VrONDERS 

The prince and princess had jewels sufTicieiit to 
make them rich whenever they came into a place of 
commeice, which, by Imlac 's direction, they hid m 
their clothes, and, on the night of the next full moon, 

all 
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'll! left the ^al!e^ ''’^Tlic princess was followed only 
L) a ‘?in^lc fa\ourite, who did not I now whither she 
was j,oing 

Thev clambered through the ra\ itv, ind began to 
go down on the other side The pnneess and her 
nnid turned then c\es toward*. c\ei} part, and, 
seem" nothing to bound their pjospcct, coiiMdcrcd 
tliemsehes is in dinger of being lost in a dreary 
aacuit\ Thc^ stopped and licnibled ‘ I amv^ 
almost afraid, said the princess to begin a journey 
of which I cannot perccue an end and to lentiire 
into tins immense plain, where I in i\ be approached 
on cterj side h> men whom I ne\cr ■'•'w llic 
prince felt ncarlj the same emotion*., though he 
Ihought it move manly to conced them 

Imlac smiled at their torroiirs and encouraged 
them to proceed, but the princess contimiod meso 
lute till slic had been impcrceptihlj dr''wn forward 
too far to return 

In the mornnig the) found some slicphcrds in the 
field, who «ct miflv and fruits before them 1 lie 
princess aiondcred thil she did not see a p'^larc 
read) foi her leception and i table *;prc id with dc 
hcacics hut being flint nd hungr) , she dranh the 
milk and cat the fi infs and thought them of a higlicr 
da\our than the produce of the ^alIc) 

riiey travelled forward b\ cis) )oiirne)s, being all 
unaccusto ned to toil or diflicult) , and know mg til'll 
though they might be mis ed, they could not be 
pursued In a few da)s the) came into amorce 
populous region, wlieic Imlic w'ls divertcdwith the 
fidmiration winch his companions e\prcsscd at the 
diversity of manners, stations, and cmplo)mcnls 

riicir 
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Their di ess such a*? might not bung upon 
them the suspicion of ha\ing any thing to conceal, 
yet the piince, i\hcie\ei he came, expected to be 
obeyed, and the pnnccss nas fiightened, because 
those that came nuo her piescncc did not prostiatc 
themselves bcfoie lici Imlac was forced to obscr^ic 
them with gieat iigilance, lest they ‘^hoiikl betiay 
their rank by their iniusiial beha\ioin, and 'detained 
them seveial weeks m the fust ullage, to accustom 
them to the sight of common moitals 

By degrees the i03^al \umdeicis ncie taught to 
imclei'stand that thej' had foi a time laid aside their 
dignity, and weie|to expect only such icgaid as libe- 
rality and coiirtes;y could proem e And Imlac hai mg, 
by many admonilions, picpaicd them to endure the 
tumults of a port] and the iiiggedncss of tlie com- 
mercial race, bioiight them clown to the sea-coast. 

The prince andl his si^^tei, to whom evci}’- thing 
was new, were giatified eqiiall}’- at all places, and 
^therefoie remained for some months at the port 
without any inchilation to pa'^s fmthcr Imlac ivas 
content with their sta}”, because he did not think it 
safe to expose them, unpractised in the woild, to the 
hazards of a foiei2;n coimti v 

At last he began to feai lest they should be dis- 
covered, and pioposed to fix a claj* foi then clcpartuie. 
They had no pretensions to judge foi themselves, and 
lefeired the whole scheme to his diiection He 
theiefore took passage m a ship to Suez , and, when 
the time came, wiih great difiiculty piei ailed on the 
prin'cess to enter tlie vessel They had a quick and 
prosperous voj^agq, and fiom Suez tia\ elled by laud 
to Cairo. 
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cn\p xvr 

THEY ENTER CAIRO, AND UND E\rn'i MAY 
1IAPP\ 

As they approTched the cit^, uliich filled the 
strangers with nstonishment. This, «'iid Imlac to 
thepnnee, is the phee w het c tni\ ellers ind merchants 
ns emble from nil the corners of the earth \ ou w ill 
here find men of e\ cry chnrncter, and e\er} occii 
pnlion Commerce is here honoumble 1 will act 
ns n merchant, nnd shnll liie as strangers, wlio 
In\c no other end of trnicl thnn cunositi , it will 
soon be obseri ed tint we nre rich, oiir reputation 
will procure us access to nil whom wc shall desire to 
know , }ou will see nil the conditions of humnmty 
nnd enable j ourself at leisure to make ) our choice i)f 
life 

Tlicy now entered tlie tow n, stunned b}. tbe noise, 
nnd offended by the crowds In'^^iiction had not 
jetso jweiaikd o\cr habit, but that thej wondered 
td^ee IhemseKes'pnss undistinguished along the 
street nnd met by the lowest of the people w ithowt 
reverence or notice The princess could not at first 
bear the tliought of being Ie\ died with theiulgnr, 
and for some da) s continued m her chamber w here 
she was sened by her favourite Pekunh ns m the 
palace of the valley 

Imlac who unde^^lood trafficl sold part of the 
jewels the next daj, nnd hired a house, which he 
adorned with such m igmficence, that lie w as imme 
diately considered as a merchant of great wealth 

His 
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Ills politcuo'-s all!. iclcfl many acajuainlanrc, and Ins 
generosil}'’ made him cointcd liy many dc'pendanl^' 
His lablc n as cion ded by men of c\ ci v nation, n ho 
all admired his knowledge, and solicited his linonr. 
His companions not btang able to mi:: in the eon- 
■veisation, could make nodisco\ei v of tin n igno’ ance 
or surpiisc, and w'eie gradually imliatcd in the world 
as they gained knowledge of the language 

The pi nice had, by fiecpienl Icctuie^, been taught 
the use and natuic of money , but the ladies could 
not, foi a long time, compielieud wbat tlio mcicbauts 
did w ith small pieces of gold and sih er, oi w hy things 
of so little use should be iccen ed as cqui\ alcnt to the 
necessaries of life 

They studied the language tw oyeais, w hile Imlac 
•was piepaiing to sctbcfoic them the \arious lanks 
and conditions of mankind He giew^ acquainted 
•with all yho had any thing uncommon iii then foi- 
tune 01 conduct He ficqiicnted thc^ ohiptuoiis and 
the frugal, the idle and the busy, the merchants and 
the men of leai nmg. 

The piince being now’^ able to con\erse wath 
fluency, and ha\ mg Icaihcd the caution ncccssaiy to 
he obseived m his inlci course w'lth stranoreis, began 
to accompany Imlac to placesofiesoil, and to enter 
into all assemblies, that he might make his choice of 
life 

^-'Tor some time he thought choice needless, he- 
cause all appealed to him equally happy Wherever 
he w'ent he met gayety and kindness, and heaid the 
song of j(Jy or the laugh of carclesness He began 
to believe that the woild ovei downed with nmveisal 
plenty, and that nothing was withheld either fiom 

w ant 
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■v^'intoi nient, Innd sliouercd libmlitj, 

nnd c\cr) Iienit melted with benevolence, ‘‘nnd 
who then si^s he, will besullcicd to bewretclied ?” 

Imlac pei nutted the pleasing delusion, and was 
unw illinn; to crush the hope of inexperience, till one 
day having sat aw bile silent, I know not, said the 
prince, what can be the leason that I am more un- 
happy than an^ of our friends I see them perpe- 
tuall^y and undterabl^ cheerful, but feel my own 
mind restless and uneasy I am unsatisfied with 
those pleasures which I seem most to court I live 
in the crouds of jolhty, not so much to enjoj com 
pan^ , as to shun m} self, and am onl^ loud and merry 
to conceal mj sadness ' 

‘‘Cverj man, said Iinlac ma} b} CNaminm^his 
own mind, guess what pas ca in the minds of others 
when 3 on feel that vgurown ga\ct3 is counterfeit 
it may pistl3 lead vou to suspect that of 3 our com 
pamons not to be sinceic nm3 is commonly leci 
procal AVe are long before we aic convinced that 
liappincss IS never to be found and each believes it 
possessed by others to keep alive tlic Iiope of ob 
taming It for himself In the assembl3, wlierevou 
passed the last night there appealed such spnglit 
hness of air, and voIatiIit3 of fanev, is might have 
suited beings of an lusher order, formed to inlnbit 
snrejiLr regions inaccessible to caie or sorrow 3et 
believe rac prince, there was not one who did not 
dread the moment when «^olitude should deliver him 
to the t3 ramiy of reflection 

This said the piince, ma3 be tine of other? 
since It is true of me, 3et whatever be the general 
infelicit3 of ;nan, one condition js more happy than’ 

■' another, 
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another, and wisdom snrrlv dn eels ns to take the 
least c\ il in the choice of hfe ” 

“ The causes ofgood and cm), answeied Tmlac, 
aic so canons and nnciMlain, so often entangled with 
each othci, so diveisihcd bj \aiions lelafions, and 
so much subject to accidents nlnch cannot be foic- 
seen, that he who nonld lix liii condition njion incon- 
testible icasons of piefcicnce, must Ine and die in- 
quiring and dehbeiating” 

But sin cly, said Rasselas, the n isc men, to wliom 
we listen nilh ie\ei cnee and nondcr, cliose that 
mode of life foi thcinselics nlnch they thought most 
likely to make them happ}*.” 

. ‘‘ Ver}'’ few, said the poet, li\e bj’- choice Every 
man is placed m his piesmt condition by causes 
which acted without his foicsight, and with which 
lie did not always willingly co-opciale , and there- 
fore you will raiely meet one who does not think thu 
lot of his neighboui belter than his own ” 

“ I am pleased to think, said the prince, that my 
birth has given me at least one advantage oi or others, 
by enabling me to dcteimme formj'self I liave heie 
thewoild befoieme, I will review it at Icisuie: 
smely happiness is somewdieie to be found.” 

CHAP, XVII 

THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN OF 
SPIRIT AND GAYETY. 

Rasselas rose next day, and resolved to begin his 
experiments upon hfe “ Youth, cried he, is the time 
of gladness : I will join myself to the young men, 

whose 
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vliose only bu‘?iness is to gntily tlicir desires, and 
iv hose time is all spent m isuccession of enjo^micnts ” 

To such societte*! he A\'ib reulilv” admitted, but a 
feu da} s brought him bach uca^^ and disgusted 
Their mirth uas uithoiit images, their laughter 
uithout motne, their pleasures ucie gio s md 
scUbU il, in uhich the mind had no part, their con- 
duct uas at once uild and mean , they laughed at 
order and at lau, hut the fionn of poucr dejected, 
and tlie e of u isdom abashed them 

The pnnee soon coiicltided that he should never 
be liapp} in a course of life of uliicb be was 
ashamed He thought it unsuitable to i reasonable 
being to act w ithout a plan and to be sad or cheerful 
onlv b} chance Happiness, «aid lie, must be 
something solid and permanent, without fear and 
without unccrtaint} ’ 

But Ins } oimg companions had gained so much 
of his regard by tiicir frankness and coiirtesv, that 
he could not leave them without warning and re 
monstrance M} friends said he, I liave seriously 
considered our manners and our prospects, and find 
that we have mistaken our own interest The first 
}ears of man miiSt make provision foi the last 
Pie that never thinks never cm be wise Perpetual 
lev it} must end 111 ignorance and intemperance, 
thougli it ma} fire the spiiits for an hour, will make 
life short or miserable Let us consider that } outh 
js of no long; duration, and that m mafiircr age, 
when the enchantments of fancy shdl cease, and 
phantoms of delight dance no more ibout us we 
shall have no comforts but the esteem of wase men, 
and the means of doing good Let us, therefore, 
VoL III A A stop, 
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stop, while lo, slop IS in our power: let us Jive aa 
men who aie sometime to glow old, and to whom 
It will be the most dieadful of all evils to count their 
past yeais by follies, and to be leminded of their 
former luxuriance of health onl}’’ by the maladies 
which not has pioducedi” 

They staied^a while m silence one upon another, 
and at last^ drove him away by a gcneial choius of 
continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments, n ere just, 
and his intentions kind, was scarcely sufficient to 
support, him against the hori our of derision. But he 
fecoveied his tianquilhty, and pursued his scaich. 


CH.AP. XVIIL 

ME PRINCE FINDS A WISE AND HAPPY MAN. 

As he was one day walking in the street, he saw a, 
spacious building, which all were, by the ojien doors, 
invited to entei . he followed the stieam of people, 
and found it a hall or school of declamation, in 
which professois lead lectuies to their auditory. 
He fixed his eye upon, a sage raised above the rest, 
who discoursed vvith gieat eneigy on the govern- 
ment of the passions His look was venerable, his 
. action graceful, his pionunciation clear, and his 
diction elegant He showed, with great stiength of, 
sentiment, and variety of illustiation, that human 
natuie is degiaded and debased, when the lower 
faculties predominate over the higher, that when 
fancy, the parent of passion, usurps the dominion of 

the 
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tlic minfl, nothing ensues but the natural effect of 
unhuful go\einment, perturbation and confusion, 
that she betrays tlie fortresses of the intellect to 
rebel'!, apd excites her children to sedition against 
rcason, tlicirJawfnl so\crcign lie compared reason 
to the sun of which the light is constant, uniform,! 
nnd lasting,! and fanc\ to a meteor' of bright buti 
transitory lustre, irregul ir in its motion, and dtlusnci 
in Its direction' ‘ 

lie then communicitcd the Aonoiis precepts gitcn 
from time to time for tlie conquest of passion,! and 
displayed the happinoas of thosC who had obtained 
the important \irtor\* after which man is no longer 
the ih\e of fear, nor the fool of hopfe- is no more 
emaciated liy enty, inflamed by anger, cma cnlatcd’ 
by tGiulornesSj ori(lcprc5sed b^ grief, but walks on 
cilrnly through the iiimulH or pri\ 'tcies of life, as 
the sun pursues ahkcijus course through the calm 
or thcfStotniy sky 

lie enumerated ninny examples of heroes im 
mo\able by p im or pleasure who looked with mdif- 
fcroncc oil those modes or accidents to t Inch the 
\ulgargn e the names of good and c\ il lie exhorted 
his hearcts to lay isidc their prejudices, and ann 
Uiem'iehc-j against ithosIiaUs of malice or misfortune 
by invulnerable patience concluding that this state 
only was happiness and that this happiness was in 
eiery one s powdr 

Rasselas listened to him w jth the ^ cnei*ation due to 
the instructions of a superiour being and waiting for 
him at the door, humbly implored the liberty of 
Yisiting <0 greit a master of true wsdom The 
lecturer hesitated a moment, when Ras-elas put a 
A A a purse 
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purse of gold into Ins hand, uliicli he received with 
a mixtiiie of joy and vv^onder 

“ I have found, said tlie punce, at Ins return to 
Imlac, a man who can teach all that is necessaiy to 
be known, who, fiom the unshaken tin one of rational 
fortitude, looks down on the '-eenes of life. changing 
beneath him He speaks, and attention watches his 
lips He reasons, and com iction closes his penods 
This man shall be my future guide : I will learn his 
doctrines, and imitate his hie ” 

“ Be not too hast}’-, said Imlac, to tiust, or to ad- 
miie the teacheis of moiahtj" they discourse like 
angels, but they live like men ” 

Rassclas, who could not conceive how' any man 
could icason so forcibly wnthout feeling the cogency 
of his own aiguments, paid Ins visit in a few days, 
and was denied admiSMon He had nowleained 
the power of money, and made Ins way by a piece 
of gold to the inner apaitment, where he found the 
plulosophei m a loom half daikened, with his eyes 
misty, and his face pale Sir, said he, you are 
come at a time when all human friendship is useless ; 
what t sulTcr cannot be icmcdied, wllat I have lost 
cannot be supplied Ii'Xy daughter, my only daugh.^ 
tei, fiom whose tenderness I expected all the comforts 
of age, died last night of a fev ei My views, 
my pin poses, my hopes aic at an end. I am now a 
lonely being disunited fiom society.” 

“Sir, said the piincc, moitahty is an event by 
which a wise man can iievei be suipnsed* we knovv 
that death is alw'ays ncai, and it should therefore 
always be expected ” “ Young man, answcied the 

philosopher, you speak like one that has never felt 

thft 
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the pnngs of scpintion )ou then forgot 

the precepts snul Rn'^sclis, ^\liich ^ou so powerfully 
enforcc(P Ilns wisdom no strength to nrm the heart 
against cahmily ? Consider, tint external things are 
naturally \ arnlilc, but (ruth ami reason are always 
the same “ AVhat comfort said the Tnoiimer, c m 
truth and reason aflonl me ? of w hat cficct are they 
now, but to tell me, tint my dmglitcr will not be 
restored?” 

The prince, whose humanity would not suflcrliim 
to insult misery with reproof went away coininccd 
of the emptiness of rhctontal sound, and the mcfllcacy 
of polished periods and studied sentences 

CHAP XI\ 

A GLIMPSE OF PVSTOUVL LIFE 

Hl w as Still eager upon the same inquiry and ha\ ing 
heard of a hermit, that In cd near the lowest i.ataract 
of the Nile, and filled the whole country with the 
fame of his sanctity, rcsoKed to Msit his retreat, and 
inquire a>hcthcr lint felicity a>hich puhhck lift could 
not aflord, w as to be found m solitude , mid w hether 
a man whose age andairtue made him venerable, 
could teach any peculiar art of shunning cmIs, or 
enduring them 

Iml ic and the princess agreed to accompany him, 
and, after the necessary preparations, they begin 
their journey Tlitir avay lay through the fields, 
where shepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs 
a\cre playing upon the pasture “'llus said the 
poet, IS the life which Ins been often celebrated for 
A A 3 Its 
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its inijocciKr anti fjtufl , k*l ns brat of tbf* 

(lay ainouL; the sli( piinjik unls, aiui knou v.Ih'IIkt 
nil oui scauJios jiK not to Urniinafc* in pa^foial 
6im])bctt;v ” 

ITu pioposal ])lra‘'rfl tliOm, a\i(l lltcj, intlucfd tlic 
f'lif'plieHls, b;. small pH a.ul lainiliai epu -tion^', 
to tdl then oj)inioii of tbrnr ouii '(ati*. thoy umo 
. so null* and ipiorani, so bub ab). to coinp.iio liu’ 
good u itb ibo c\ il of ihcor ( npat:on, and ‘o ind.sUtK’i 
in then' jniiratnrs and dt'scription-, that \fiy bltlo 
could 1)0 loarncfl fium them lait it wti-^ f*idrnt 
that tip u iuMits nru’ ( nkorod v, itb di conti nt , that 
they considoied tlumsthos as (onddiiucd to labour 
ioi the Inxniy of tlu* lu b, and lortked up uttb stupid 
nirdc\olence ton aid tbo^e th.it weic jilaced aboic 
Ibeni 

The piinces', piononiued uilh m beinenci*, that 
she 11001(1 ni*\fi sutler tbo'c cinjoiis s.uarrstobe 
lier companions, and that she shon'd not soon bn 
desiious oi secung any uioh' vpeennen'. of rustick 
happiness, but could not bebmetliat all Ibc at counts 
of pnineial pleasuic-. -wric labubuisj .ind uas iet m 
'doubt, Mhether life had any thing that could be 
justly piefeiicd to the placid gialiljcaliuns of fields 
and ivoods ,She lioped that the time uould come, 
i\hcn, with a fe^' vnhious and elegant companions^ 
she should gathei flowcis planted by hei own hand, 
fondle the lambs of hei own ewe, and listen, without 
egre, among biooks and breezes, to one of her 
maidens leading m the shade 
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ClI VP XX 

THE D\\rLll or lllOSrfRIT^ 

Os Ihc next (K\ thc 3 continued tiieirinnmc}, till 
the hent compcllctl them to look round for shelter 
At a ‘Jinnll distance the) sn\ a thick nood, ^Ullch 
the) no «ooncrcnlcr<xl t!nn the) percened lint they 
avere npproacliin" the li ihitatious of -men The 
Bhnihb ncrc diligentU cut ana) to opcnwnlksnhcrc 
the shades nerc darkest, the houghs of opposite 
trees wore artificmll) !ntcn\o\en, scitsof floucry 
turf Mere rused m ;acnnt «i)accs, and a mulct, that 
a^antoncd along the side of anindmg palli, had its 
hanks «omctimc'S opciicil into «m dl basins, ind its 
streams somclimcs obstructed h\ little mounds of 
stone, Iicapcd together to inorcisc its mnrmurs 
Tlie) passed sjonl^ through the nood, delighted 
avith such unexpected accommodalions, and enter* 
tamed each other luth coniccdiring Mint, or nho, 
he could be, that in tliocc nulc and unfrequented 
Regions, had leisure md irt forsncli Inmilci>slii\ur} 

As they advanced the) heard the sound of musick, 
*ind saw ) ouths uid sircriiis d incing in the gro\e, 
and, going still further, beheld a statcl) p dace built 
upon a lull surrounded nitli noods Ihc Ians of 
eastern hospitalit) alloncd them to enter, and the 
blaster nellomod thcni like i man hbtnl and 
n ealih) 

He nas skilful enoiij^h m appcnrances soon to dis 
cem that the) ncrc no common giicsits, nnd spread 
jus table n itli magnificence *1 hccloqucnce of Imho 
A A j caught 
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caught his attention, and the lofty couitcsy of the 
princess excited his lespect AVhen they offered to 
depart he entieated then stay, and u as the next day 
still moie unwilling to dismiss them than before 
They were easily peisuaded to stop, and civility 
grew up in time to fleedom and confidence. 

^ The prince now saw all the dome'^ticks chceiful, 
and all the face of nature smiling round the place, 
and could not foibear to hope that he should find 
here what he was seeking , but when he was con- 
giatulating the mastei upon his possessions, he an- 
swei ed with a sigh, hly condition has indeed the ap- 
peal ance of happiness, but appearances aie delusive 
' My prosperity puts my life m dangei , the Bassa of 
Egypt IS my enemy, incensed only by my u ealth 
and popularity I have been hitherto protected 
against him by the piinces of the countiy , but, as 
the favoui of the great is nncerfain, I know not how 
soon my defendeis majr be peisuaded to shaie the 
plunder with the Bassa I haie sent my tieasures 
into a distant countiy, and, upon the fiist alarm, am 
prepaied to follow them Then uill my enemies 
not 111 my mansion, and enjoy the gaidens which I 
have planted ” 

They all joined m lamenting his danger, and de^ 
precatmg his exile and the princess was so much 
disturbed with the tumult of gi lef and indignation, 
that she letired to her apaitment They continued 
with their, kind mviter a few days longei, and then 
went foiwaid to find the hermit. 
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CHAP x\r 

Tiir lurriNESs of soiitude the hermits 

IIHTOR^ 

Tiif^ cnmc on the thud dn^, h^ the direction of 
thepc'is'ints, to the licrmils cell it wns n civem in 
the side of n mounl'un, oicr slndowcd i iih pnlm 
trees y nt «:iich R (hst'inco from the cnt^nct tint 
jiotlnng more uns hc'inl tlnn n gentle uniform 
murmur, such *is composed the mind to pensne 
meditation cspccnllj i\hcn it \ns us^islcd h} the 
Mind uhisthng nmongthebnnehas llic fir^trude 
OSS'!} of inlurc Ind been so much nnproied by 
human labour, tint thecucconlaincd corml apart- 
ments appropriated to dincrcnt uses and often 
aflbrdcd lodging to tr ucllers, nhom darhnc's or tern 
pests hapjicned to o>^rtahc. 

The Iicrmit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy 
llic cooincss of the evening On one ‘«idc la^ a book 
av ith pens and papers, on the other mcrhanical in- 
«!tnimcnts of various kinds As the} approached 
him unregarded, tlie pnnec'^s obsened tint lie had 
not the cQuntcnancc of % man that had found, or 
could teach the v\ a} to happiness 

Ihc} saluted him with gic it respect, which he 
repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of 
courts “ My childicn, said he if }Ou have lost 
yoiirwaj, \ou shill be willing!} supplied with such 
convcnicnues for the night is this cavern willafiord 
I have all that nature requires, and }ou will not 
expect delicacies in a hermits cpll * 
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They thanlcefl liim, and, rnferinf^, \\eie plencfrl 
'vtilh the neatnc-jS and legnla, ny of tlic ])Iacc d he 
iicriPit sel flesh and V, me !)eroii tiicm, tliongli he fed 
ohiy npon fiuits and v.ater Ills discouirc v.as cheer- 
ful ^\lthou^ levity, and ‘j)iou> without entlni'^iasn 
Ide soon gained the osUrmofhis guests and the 
piinccss lopei led of hot hasf y censure 

At last Imlac began ti'us “ I do not now wonder 
that yoin lepulahon w ‘-o hn csieiuhd; we have 
licaid at Cano of ■\oin wis.loin, .ind c,nne Inthei to 
imploic }oin diieetion foi tlnsyonnginan and maiden 
in the chowe of life ” 

To him that Iiv'cswell, an-,wcied tlie licnniC 
eweiy form of life is good , noi can I give any other 
nile for choice, t han to 1 emov e fi om all appai ent cv il ” 
He will 1 emov c most ceitamly fjom cv il, said the 
prince, who shall dev ote himscH to that solitude w Inch 
jmu have lecommended by youi example ” 

I hav^e indeed lived fifteen ycais in solitude, said 
the hennit, but have no dcsiic that my example 
should gam any imitatois In my youth I piofcssed 
aims, and was raised by degiees to the highest mih- 
laiy rank I hav^e liaveised wide countiies at the 
head of my troops, and seen man}’- battles and sieges 
At last, being disgusted by the picfeiments of a 
youngei ofiicer, and feeling that my vigoui w as be- 
ginning to decay, I w'as lesolv'cdto close my life m 
peace, havnng found the vvmild full of snares, discoid, 
and misery I had once escaped fiom the jniisint of 
the enemy by the shelter of tins cavein, and tlierc- 
ibre chose it for my final residence I employed 
aitificers to form it into cliambers, and sto:^ed it vvitl^ 
all that I vv^as likely to want. 

3 


“ For 
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Tor some time after my retreat, I re)oiced like a 
tempest beaten sailor at Ins entrance into the har- 
bour, bemj, dehglite(h\ itli the sudden change of the 
noise and hurry of n ar to stillness and repose AVhen 
the pleasure of noitlt} went in a), I employed my 
hours in examining tlic plants nliich grow in the 
^ allc} , and the inmeraU which I collccltd from the 
rocks But that in(|uir\ is non grown tasteless and 
irksome I haie been foi some time unsettled and 
distracted my mind is disturbed with a tliousand 
perplexities of doubt, and \auitiO'>of imaginition, 
which hourly prciail upon me because I have no 
opportunities of rch' ition or dncrsion I am some 
times ashamed to think tint I could not secure my v 
self from \ ICC, but b^ retiring from the exercise of 
Mrtiie, and begin to suspect tint I ms rather im- 
pelled b^ resentment, linn led b^ dtiotion, into 
solitude M} fanc\ riots m scenes of foil), and I 
lament tint I haic lost omiicli, and line gamed so 
little 111 solitude, if I c'jcapc the example of bad 
men I \ ant liken i 0 tlie counsel and con\ crsation of 
the good I ln\ l been long comparing the c\ ils n ith 
the ad\ mtages of society, and rcsoU e to return into 
thenorldto moirow The lifcof a sol^tirv mannill 
be certaml) mi enble but not ccrtainl) deiout” 

Thc) heard his lesolution with surpnse hut after 
a short pause, oftcred to conduct him to Cairo He 
dug up a considerable treasure which he had hid^ 
among the rocks, and accomp inied them to thc 
pity, on which, as he appioachcd it, he gazed w;th 
rapture 
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CHAP XXIL 
the iiappixess of a life led accordixg to 

NATURE 

Rasselab went often to an assembly ofleauicd men, 
who met at btated times to nnbend then minds, and 
compare thcii opinions Their manners were some- 
what coaise, blit their conversalion was instructne^ 
and their disputations acute, though sometimes too 
vioicQt, and often continued till neither contiovertist 
remembeied upon what question they began. Some 
faults weie almost geneial among [them, eveiyone 
was desirous to dictate to the rest, and every one was 
pleased to hear the genius or knowledge of another 
depreciated 

In this assembly Rasselas was i elating his inter- 
view with the Hermit, and the wonder with ivlnch he 
heard him censure a couise of life which he had so 
deliberately chosen and so laudably followed The 
sentiments of the hearers were various Some weie 
- of opinion, that the folly of Ins choice had been justly 
punished by condemnation to perpetual pei sevei ance. 
One of the youngest among them, with gieat vehe- 
mence, pionouncedhim an hypocrite Some talked 
of the light of society to the laboui of individuals, 
and consideied letireinent as a deseition of duty. 
Otheis leadily allowed, that theie was a time when 
the claims of the publick were satisfied, and when a 
man might properly sequester himself, to leview his 
life, and puiify his heail 

One, who appeared moie affected with the nar- 
rative than the rest, thought it likely, that the hermit 

would, 
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ivould, inafewje'irs go bick to Ins retre'it mcT/per- 
Ii ips, if slnme did not restnin or de-itli intc’-cept 
him letimi once more from his retreat into tlie 
norid ‘STor the hope of happiness said he is ‘^o 
slrongl} impressed that the longest e\pcrience is 
not able to eflace it Of the present state, w hatev er 
it be, we feel, and are forced to confess the mi«;erj ^ 
jet, when the'same state is agim at a distance ima 
gination paints it as desirable But the time will 
surely come, when desire will be no longer our tor- 
ment, and no man shall be wretclied'but b} Ins dwii 
fault ’ 

This said a philosopher who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience is the present con- 
dition of a wise man The lime is already come, 
when none are wretched but by their oun‘ fault 
Nothing IS more ullb, than to inquire after happiness, 
which nature has kindiv placed within our reach 
s. The way to be happy is to Ine according to nature 
m obedience to that universal and unalterable hv” 
with which e\ ery heart is onginally impressed which 
IS not written on it by precept but engraven by dcs^ 
tiny not instilled by education, but infused at our 
nativity He that lives according to nature will 
suffer notinng from the delusions of hope or impor- 
tunities of desiie he will receive and reject with 
^ equability of temper and act or suffer as the reason 
of things shall alterna elyprescnbe Other men may 
amu«:e themseh es w itb subtle definitions or intricate 
ratiocination Let them learn to be wise by easier 
means viefthem observe the hind ot the forest and 
the linnet of the grove let them consider the life of 
animals, whose motions are regulated by instinct, 

they 
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they obey llicir guide and are happy. Let us there- 
fore, at length, cease to dispule, and leain to live, 
throw away the incumbicince of pi ecepts, which lliey 
•vfho utter them wilh so much piide and pomp do 
not undei stand, and cai ry with us this simple and 
intelligible maxim. That deviation from natuie is 
deviation fiom happiness ” 

When he had spoken, he looked round him with 
a placid an, and enjoyed the consciousness of his 
own beneficence. Sir, said the prince, with great 
modesty, as I, like all the lest of mankind, am de- 
shous of felicity, my closest attention has been 
fixed upon your discouise I doubt not the tiuth of 
a position whiclna man so learned has so confidently 
advanced t---Lct me only kno*v what it is to live 
y^Gcording to natuie 

fc When I find young men so humble and so do-'" 
cile, said the philosopher, I can deny them no in- 
formation which my studies liaie enabled me to 
afford vTo live acccording to natuie, is to act alu ays 
with due regard to the fitness arising fiom the lela- 
tions and qualities of causes and effects , to concm' 
with the gieat and unchangeable scheme of univei-* 
sal felicity, to co-opeiate with the gcneial dispo- 
sition and tendency of the pi esent system of things ” , 

The princei soon found that this was one of the 
sages, whom he should understand less as he heaid 
himlobger. He therefore bowed and was silent, and- 
the philosopher, supposing him satisfied, and the rest 
vanquished^ rosemp and departed -with the air of a 
man thatjiad co-operated with the present system. 
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CHAP ^MII 

TIIF PRINCE AND HIS SlSfER^DO IDE EEV 

THE3I THE BOri^Ot OBSERVATION 

Rassflvs returned homefiiUofiedections, doublfulf 
liovv to direct his future steps Of the to hap 
pmess he found the learned and simple equ'illy 1^10- 
rant but, as he vvts v et } oung, he flattered him'^elf 
tint he had time rem^uning for more e\pciiments 
and further inquiries ^ He communicated, to Imlac 
his observ ations and his doubts but w as ansvv ered bjv 
him with qew doubts and|re*narks that gave him no 
comfort He therefore discoursed more fiequentlj^ 
and free)^ with hts sister, who had } et the same hope, 
wiih himself and always assisted Iqm tO'give some 
reason whj though he had been hitherto frustrated 
he might succeed at^last f ^ 

, We have hitherto, said, she known but little of 
the world we ^lave never vet been either j^reat oir 
mean In our oun countr), though, wehad ra^alty,, 
we had no power, and in this we have not ^jet^seen 
the private recesses of dqmespck peace Imhc,fa-^ 
VDurs. not our search^ lost vve should in time And Inna j 
mistaken AVe will divide the taj,I between 
shall try what is to be foui d in j lie sp lendour of^ 
courts, and I will rmge the shade* of Jiunnbler Jilb 
Perhaps command and authont}^ niav he the ^npremOj 
blessings, as the^ afford most opportunities of doingj 
good or perhaps what thi« world can give ma^ 
be found m the modest habitations of middle fortune j 
too low for great designs, and too high for penury 
and distress ' 
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CHAP. XXIV 

the prince examines the happiness of HIGil 

STATIONS- 

Rasselas applauclecl the design, and appeared next 
day with a splendid retinue at the court of the Bassa. 
He was soon distinguished for his magnificence, and 
admitted, as a prince whose curiosity had brought 
him from distant countiies, to an intimacy with the 
great officers, and fiequent conversation with the 
Bassa himself 

He was at first inclined to believe, that the man 
must be pleased with his own condition, whom all 
approached with reverence, and heard with obe- 
dience, and who had the power to extend his edicts 
to a wdiole kmgdoln. “ There can be no pleasure, 
said he, eqiial to that of feeling at once the ]oy of 
thousands all made happy by wise administration. 
Yet, since by the law of subordination, this sublime 
delight can be in one nation but the lot of one, it 
is surely reasonable to think, that there is some satis- 
faction moie popular and accessible, and that mil- 
lions ean haidly be subjected to the will of a single 
man, only to fill his paiticular breast ivith incommu- 
nicable content.’^ 

These thoughts were often in his mind, and he found 
■ no solution of the difficulty But as presents and civi- 
lities gamed him moic familiarity, he found thatalmost 
eveiy man who stood high in employment hated all the 
f rest, and was hated by them, and that theiiTives were 
^ a continual succession of plots and detections, stxata- 
gems and escapes, faction and treachery. Many of 

those 
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those who surrounded the Bassa, were sent onh to 
wutch and report Ins conduct, every tongue was 
muttering censuie and every ej e was searcnmg for 
a fault 

At last the letters of revocation arnved the Bassa 
whs earned in chains to Constantinople and his name 
was mentioned no more 

‘ Wh it are w e now to think of the prerogativ es of 
power said Rasselas to his sister is it without any 
efficacy to good ? or is the subordinate degree only 
dangerous and the supreme safe and glonous ? Is 
the Suit m the onlv happy man in his dominions ^ 
or, is the Suit iii himself subject to the torments of 
suspicion and tlie dread of enemies ? 

In a short time the second Ba‘>sa was deposed 
The Sultan that had advanced him was murdered 
I)y the Janisanes and hissuccessour had other views 
and different favourites 


CHAP XXV 

THE PRINCLSS P-URSULS HER IVQUIRl WITH MORE 
DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS 

The princess m the mean time, insinuated herself 
into many families, for there are few doors through 
which liberalit} joined with good humour cannot 
find its way Ihe dau^^hters of many houses were 
airy and cheerful, but Nekajah had been too long 
accustomed to the conversation of Imlac and her 
brother to be much pleased with childish levitj and 
prattle which had no meaning She found tlieir 
VoL In B J3 thoughts 
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thoughts nariow, their wislics low, anct their merri- 
I ment ofte^aitificiiar Their pleasures, poor as tliey 
were, could uot he pieseivcd pure, but were cm- 
bitteied by petty competitions and uoUhless emula- 
tion. The}’’ weie always jealous of the beauty of 
each othci , of a quality to uhich solicitude can add 
nothing, and fiom which detraction can take nothing 
away Many weic in lo\c uoth tiiflers like them- 
selves, and many fancied that they were m lo\e 
when in trtith they weic only idle Their affection 
was not fixed on sense or viilue, and thcrefoic seldom 
ended but iii'iexation. Then grief, hownci, like 
their loy, was tiansicnt; eveiy thing floated m their 
mind unconnected with the past or future, so that 
one desiie easily gaAe way to another, as a second 
stone cast into the water effaces and confounds the 
circles of the first. 

With these giils she played as with inoffensne 
animals, and found them pi oud of her countenance, 
and weaiy of her company. 

But her pin pose was to examine moie deeply, and 
her affability easily persuaded the hearts that were 
swelling With soiiow, to dischaige their secrets m 
her ear and those whom hope flattered, oi pros- 
perity delighted, often com ted hei to paitake their 
pleasures 

The pimcess and her brother commonly met m 
the evening m a private siimmei -house on the bank 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occurs 
rences of the day As they weie sitting together, 
the princess cast her eyes upon the rn er that flowed 
before her d' Answer, said she, great father of 
-waters, thou that lollest thy floods through eighty 
3 nations. 
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li^tions to the im ocatio i-s of the daughter of thv 
natue king Tell me if ihou ^vatere'^t through all 
thy course a single h ibitation from nhich thou dost 
not hear the murmurs of complaint ? 

^ "You are then, said Ras cPs not more success 
fill m private housoa than I hue been m courts * 
‘ I ha\ e, since the last partition of our prov inces, said 
the princess, enabled mj self to enter familiarly into 
many families, vvheie there was the fairest show of 
prosperity and peace, and know not one house that is 
not haunted b} «ome fury that destroys their quiet 

“ I did not seek ease among the poor because 
I concluded that there it could not be found But 
I saw man} poor whom I had supposed to live m 
aftluence Povert} has mlaigo citic** very different 
appearances it is often concealed m splendour and 
often in e\ rav agance It is the care of a v er} great 
part of mankind to conceal their indigence from the 
rest they support themselves by temporary e\ 
pedients, and ever} day is lost m contriving for the 
morrow 

‘ This, however, was an eval which though fre 
quent I saw with le s pain because I could relieve it 
Yet some have refused my bounties, more offended 
withm} quickness to detect their wants thin pleased 
with my readiness to succour them and others, w hose 
GMgencies compelled them to admit my kindness 
have never been able to forgive their benefictiess 
Man}, however have been smcerel} ^rateftil with 
out the ostentation of gratitude, or the hope of 
othoi favours 
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CHAP XXVI 

TIIL PRINGLES CONTIXURS IIRIl REIMARES UPON 
PRIVAfL LI FL 

NfkaIaii percGiviii!^ bei brotlieiE atlention fixed, 
pioceeded in her nau.itnc. 

“ Ir families, wlioie Ihcie E oi is not po\oity, lliei6 
is commonly discoid il a fiin'^dom be, as Imlac tolls 
tis, a great family, a familj^ikcn I'^e is alitlle kingdom, 
toi'n with factions, and exposed ^o itivolutioRs An 
iinpiactiscd obsenci expects the love of paients and 
children to be constant and equal , but this kindness 
seldom contimies beyond the yeai s of infancy in a 
short time the childieii become rivals to then paients. 
Benefits aio allayed by icproaches, and gratitude 
debased by envy 

Pai Outs and childien seldom act in conceit: 
each child endeavours to appiopiiate the esteem or 
fondness of the parents, and the paients, yith yet 
less temptation, betnyv each other to Ihcir children ; 
thus some place then confidence in the fatliei, and 
some m the mother, an<l by degrees, the house is 
filled \Mth artifices and feuds 

“ The opinions of children and parents^ of the 
young and the old, are naturally opiiositc, by the 
contrary effects of hope and deBpondeiice, of ex- 
pectation and experience, tvithout ciime oi folly on 
either side JHie colours of life in youth and age 
appear different, as the face of nature in spring and 
winter. And how can childien credit the asser- 
tions of paients, winch then own eyes show them 
to be false ? 


tC 
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Tew parents act m such a manner as much to 
cnfoice then maxims by the credit of their lues 
The old man trusts ^\honv to slou contiuance and 
gradual progres ion the \outh expects to force his 
a\ay bj genius \igoiir and precipitance ‘The old 
man poj s regard to riches and the ^ outh rei ei ences 
aiituc c^hc old man deities prurience tho\outh 
commits himself to magnanimit} and chance The 
floiing man uho intends no ill, hclic\cs tint none is 
intended, and therefore acts with openness and can 
dour hut Ins fatlier inving siifTcrcd the inpines of 
fraud is impelled to smpect and loo often allured 
lo practise it Age looks w ilh angei on the temerity 
of 7outh ^ind \outli “uith contempt on thescrupulo 
6it^ erf ''go Thus parents and children, for the 
greatest part luc on to loic less and Icss and, if 
•those whom natutc has thus closely united are the 
iorments of eacli othci where shall we look for 
Mendel nes-i and consol ition^ 

burely said the prince,} on must Iniebeeinmfor- 
tunate in }mir choice of acquaintance I am unwil 
ling to hclicie that the most tender of all relations is 
Ihus impeded in its eflects bv natural nccessit} 

* Domestick discord, answered she is not inevit- 
4 ibly and f itally necessai} but } et it is not easily 
«a oicled We seldom see that a whole family is 
Mrtuous the good and evd cannot well agiee and 
•the cmI can }et less loree with one mother e\en 
-the -virtuo/us fall bometiraes lo \aiiance when their 
airtuesarc4)f diffbrentkmds and temhi^ to extremes 
3 n general those paints hue niobt leverence who 
most deserscit foi he that h^es well cann9t be 
(despised 
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“ Many other cmIs infest piivate life Some are 
the slaves of sei /ants Miom they have trusted with 
their ahaiis Some aie kept m continual anxiety to 
the CcipjiCe of uch relations, ivhom they cannot 
please, and daie not oHcnd Some husbands are 
impel loiis, and some wnves pcncise; and, as it is 
ahvaj's more cas}'- lO do ciil than good, thoiigli the 
v/iscloin or viitne of one can iciy raicly make many 
happv, the folly or vice of one may often make 
jnan^ miseiable ” 

If such liL tiie genera] offectof maiuagc, said the 
prince, I shell, for the fuKue, think it dangeious to 
connect my interest with that of anollier, lest I should 
be unhappj’- b}’- my paitnCi’s fault ” 

“ I have mot, said. the princess, with many wdio 
In e single for that reason, but I never found that their 
prudence ought to i aise envy They di cam aw^ay 
their time wnthoiit fiiendship, wnlhout fondness, and 
aie driven to nd themsches of the day, foi which they 
have no use, by childish amusements, o' Mcioiis de- 
lights They act as beings under the constant sense 
of some known infeiioiity, thathlh then minds wnth 
rancour, and their tongues with censuie Tliey arc 
peevish at home, and malevolent abioacl, and, as 
the outlaw'^s of human natiiie, make it their business 
and Iheir pleasuie to distuib that socictj^ which 
dcbais them fi om its piivileges To live without 
feeling or exciting sympathy, to be fortunate with- 
out adding to the felicity of otheis, or afflicted with- 
out tasting the balm of pity, is a state moie gloomy 
than solitude it is not letreat, but exclusion fiom 
mankind Mariiage has many pains, but celibacy 
has no pleasui es/ ’ 

What 
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“ What then is to be done? paid RasseHs, the 
more we inquire, the lesswe can resolve Surelj he 
IS most likely to please himself, that has no other 
inclination to regaid * 


CHAP xxvir 

DISQUISITION UPON CnZATNES^ 

The conversation had a short pause The prince, 
havmc: consideied his sistei s observations, told her, 
that she had sunejed life willi prejudice and sup 
posed miseiy vv heie siie did not find it “ Your nar 
rative, says he throw® yet a darker gloom upon the 
prospects of futurity the predictions of Imlac were 
but fdint sketches of the evils painted hy Nek a^ ah 
I have been lately convinced that quiet is not the 
daughter of grandeur, or of povvei tliat her presence 
is not to beibought by wealth, nor enforced by con 
^uest It IS evident thatasaii} man acts in a wider 
compass he must be more e\posed to opposition from 
enmity, or (miscarriage from chance whoever has 
many to please or to govern, must use the ministry 
of many agents, some of whom will be wicked, and 
some ignoiant, by some he will be misled, and by 
others betra} ed If he gratifies one lie will offend 
another those that are not favomed w ill think them 
selves injured, and, since fxvours can be conferred 
but upon few, the greater number will be always 
discontented ” 

‘ The discontent, said the princess which is thus 
unreasonable J hope lint I shall alwaj.s have spirit 
to despise, end j ou power to repress 
B B 4 
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“ Disconlent, answeied Rasselas, will not always 
be wiihoiit icason under the most jnst and \ig-ilant 
admmi-liation of pubhck allairs None^, howe\er 
attentivCj can cdwa3'’S discover that merit v Inch indi- 
gence or faction may liappen to obscuie, and none, 
bowevci povcifulj can always lewaid it Yet, he 
that sees mfenour deseit advanced above him, will 
nann ally impute that piefeicnce to partiality oi ca- 
price; and, indeed, it canscaicely bo hoped that any 
man, honeiei magnanimous by nntuie, oi exalted by 
condition, mil be able to persist foi evei m the fixed 
and incxoi able justice of distiibution , he \vill some- 
times indulge his own atlections, and sometimes those 
of his fd\ 0111 lies, he will peimit some to please him 
who can nevei serve him , he will discovei m those 
wdiom he lo\ es, qualities which m leahty they do not 
possess, and to those, fioin whom he leccnes plea- 
suie, he will m his turn endca\our to give it I'hus 
will recommendations sometimes ple^all nhich ucre 
pill chased by money, or bj'- the more destructive 
biibery of flattery and senility 

He that has much to do u ill do something u rong, 
and of that wiong must sufler the consequences • and, 
if it vreie possible that Ije should always act rightljg 
yet when such numbers are to judge of his conduct, 
the bad will censuie and obstiuct him by malevo- 
lence, and the good sometimes bj'' mistake 

‘‘ The highest stations cannot theiefoie hope to be 
the abodes of happiness, ivhich 'T" would willingly 
believe to have fled from thrones and palaces to seats 
of humble privacy and placid obscurity For what 
can hindei the satisfaction, or intercept the expecta- 
tions, of him whose abilities aie adequate to his cnir 

ploymenti^ 
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ployment'? v, ho secs \\ ith liis ow n eyes the w hole cir- 
cuit of his influence ^\ho chooses h^ liis oun know 
ledge nil horn he trusts, and w horn noiu irc tempted 
to dcceue by hope or fenr Sui^lj he has nothing 
to do but to lo\e nnd to be lo\cd, to be Mituous and 
to be Impp) 

' Whether perfect Inppincss ■\iouIdbe procured 
b} perfect goodness, said Ncl 'vvah this world will 
neicr afford an opportiimf^ of deciding Bbtthis 
at least, ma} be nnintaincd that we do not ilwa^s 
find iisible happiness m proportion to M^ible vntne 
All natural and almost all political e\il arc incident 
alike to the b^’d and good t)ie> are confounded in 
the mi=er} of a fonimc, and not much distinguished 
in the fur^ of a f iction tho} smk together in a tem- 
pest and arc drnon together from their country bj 
imaders ^^11 that \irtue can atlord is (puctness of 
conscience a <teadv piospcct of a happier state, 
tins ma\ enalile us toentUucciIaniif} witli patiencci 
but renicmhei tint patience must suppose p un 
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CHAP XXVIIL 

\ 

EASSELAS AND NEKA YAH CONTINUE TIILIR 
CONVERSATION 

Dear PniicesSj said Rasselas, you fall into tlic 
common errours of ^aggeratoiy declamation, by pro- 
ducing, m a familiar disquisition, examples of national 
calamities, and scenes of extensive misery, which are 
found in books lather than in the world, and which, 
as they aie lion id, are ordained to be laie Let us 
not imagine evils which we do not feel, norinjuie 
life by misrepresentations.^/1 cannot bear that que- 
rulous eloquence which threatens every city with a 
siege like that of Jerusalem, that makes famine attend 
on every flight of locusts, and suspends pestilence 
on the wing of every blast that issues fiom the 
south 

“ On necessary and inevitable evils, which over- 
whelm kingdoms at once, all disputation is vain : 
when they happen they must be endured But it is 
evident, that these buists of universal distiess are 
more dreaded than felt j ,tljoTisands and ten thousands 
flouiish m youth, and wither m age, without the 
’knowledge of any other than domestick evils, and 
share the same pleasures and i exations, whethei their 
kings are mild or cruel,, whether the aimies of their 
country pursue their enemies, or i etreat before them 
While courts aie disturbed with intestine competi- 
tions, and ambassadois are negotiating in foicign 
countries, the smith still plies his anvil, and the hus- 
bandman drives Ins plough forwaid , the necessaries 

' of 
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of life are required and obtained and the successne 
business of the sea«ons continues to make its wonted 
ie\ olutions 

Let us cease to consider ulnt perhaps, may 
never happen and what, when it shall happen will 
laugh at human speculation M e will not endeavour 
to modilj the motions of the element** 01 to fi\ the 
-destiny of kingdoms It is our business, to considerv^ 
w hat beingi like us may perform each labouring for 
his own happiness by promoting within his circle, 
howevei narrow, tlie happiness of others 

" Marriage IS evKlentI_7 the dictate of nature men 
and w omen are made to be companions of each other, 
and therofo'‘eI cannot be persuaded but that marnage 
IS one of the means of happiness 

' I knov not 'jaid the pnnct s whether marriage 
be more than one of the innumerable modes of human 
misery "When I see and reckon the various forms 
of connubial infelicity the unexpected causes of last- 
ing discoid the diversities of tcmpei the oppositions 
of opinion the rude collisions of contiary desire 
where both aie urged by violent impulses the obsti- 
nate contests of disagreeable v irtue*? w here both arc 
suppoited by consciousness of good intention , I am 
sometimes disposed to think with the severei casuists ^ 
ot most nations that^ marriage is rithcr permitted 
than approved and thvt none but by the instigation 
of a passion too much indulged, entangle themselves 
with mdi'^soluble compacts 

“ You seem to forget replied Rassela«: that y ou 
have, even now represented celibacy ''s less h ippy 
than marriage Both conditions m iv be bad but 
they cannot both be worst Thus it happens when 
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wiong opinions aie entci tainci^, that they mutually 
destroy each other, and leave the mind open tn 
tiuth ” 

“ I did not expect, ansv.’fcied the piincess, to hear 
that imputed to lalschood uhich is the comequcncc 
only of frailty To the mind, as to the eye, it is 
difiicuit to compaie with exactness objects tast m 
then extent, and vaiious m then paits Where we 
see or conceive the whole at once, we readily note 
the discriminations, and decide the piefeience- but 
of two systems, of which neithei can be surt eyed by 
any human being m its full compass of magnitude 
and multq^hcity of complication, whei e is the wonder 
that judging of the whole by parts, I am alternately 
affected by one and the other as eithei pi esses on my 
memory or fancy ^ We diftcr from oiiiselves just as 
we differ f^om each other, when we see only pait of 
the question, as m the miiltifai lous relations of politicks 
and morality, but when ^^e perceive the v.hole at 
once, as m niimeiical computations, all agiee m one 
Judgment, and nonee^ei vanes his opinion,” 

Let us not add, said the prince, to the other evils 
of life, the bitterness of contioveisy, nor endeavour 
to vie With each other m subtilties of aigument We 
are employed in a search, of which both aie equally 
to enjoy the success, oi suffer by the miscairiage. 
It is thciefore fit that we assist each other You 
fiuiely conclude too hastily fiom the infelicity of mar- 
riage against its institution will not the misery of 
life piove equally that life cannot be the gift of 
Hea'ven^* The u'oild must be peopled by man lag e, 
oi peopled without it ” 

“ How tlje woild IS to he peopled, returned 

' Nekaya^h^ 
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ill IS not cire, ind needs not be % ours 
I see no danger tint the present gener ition should 
omit to leiie sucecssours behind them v,e are not 
now inquiring foi the world but for ourselves 

CHAP XXIX 

I’HE DEB4TF OV MVniVGE CONTINUED 

* Tjif good of the whole sivs Kis el is, is the same 
with tilt good of ill its parts II miinice be best 
foi minkiiid it must be ev idently best for individuils 
or 1 permanent and neces^^ai v dutv must be the cause 
of evil ind some must be intvitabl_> saciificed to the . 
com eriicnct of others In the estimate wliich ^ on 
have made of tlio two '^tates, it appears tint the m 
commodities of a single life are in a great measurt, 
necessary and ceitain hnttlios-e of the conji gal state 
accidental and avoidable 

I cannot forbear to flatter mv self that pnidence 
and benevolence will make mairiage happj The 
general follj of mankind is the cause of geneial com 
plaint hat can be CNjitcted bnt disappointment 
and repentante from a choice made in he imrnaturitj 
of youth, in the aidOnr of desire without judgment 
without foit&iglit without inquiry after conformity 
of opinions similarity of manners rectitude of ludj^ 
ment or purity of sentiment ^ 

Such IS the common process of nariiage V ^ 
j'OUth or maiden meeting bv chance oi biought 
together b} artifice exchange glances reciprocate 
civilities, go home, and dream of one another 

Plaving 
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Having 111 tie to dn oi t atlont ion, oi divci tliought, 
they find tlienisch 0*5 uneasy \\ hen they ai e apart, and 
thcrefoic conclude that they ‘'hall be happy together 
Theyiftaiiy, and disco\ei what nothing but \phin- 
tary blindness before had concealed , tliey weai out 
life in altei cations, and clriige nature with ci licit}’' 
Fiom those eaily mariiagcspiocccds likewise the 
rivahy of patents and cliildren ' the son is eager to 
enjoy the world before the father is willing to foisake 
it, and theie is haidly room at once foi tno gcncia- 
tions The daiightci beerms to bloom befoic the 
mother can be content to fade, and neither can foi-' 
bear to wish for the alisence of the other 

Surely all these ci ils may bo a\ oidcd by that 
dehbeiation and delay which pmdence piesciibcs to- 
irrevocable choice. In tlie variety and jollity of 
youthful pleasures, life maybe well enough snppoilcd 
without the help of a paitnei Longer time will 
iiici ease experience, and w ider lev’s w ill allmv better 
opportunities of incjiiiiy and selection one adian- 
tage, at least, will be ceitain, the paients will bo 
visibly older than their childien ” 

Whaticason cannot cofiecl, said Nckavah, and 
•what experiment has not yet langlil, can be knowm 
only fiom the repoit of others \ have been told that 
late maiiiages are not eminently happy This is a 
question too impoitant to be neglected, and I have 
often proposed it to those, wdiosc accuracy of lemaik, 
and compi chensivcncss of knovdedge, made their 
SLiffiagcs worthy of legaid They have generally 
detei mined, that it is dangerous foi a man and woman 
to suspend their fate upon each other, at a time wdieii 

opinions 
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opinions are fixed, and hnbits nre established %\hen 
friendships hiie been contracted on both sides %^heii 
life Ins been planned into method, and the ipind 
has long enjoyed the contemplation of its oi\n 
prospects 

“ It IS scarcely possible that two tra\ oiling throii!>h 
the \iorld under the conduct of chance, should ha\e 
been both diiecled to the sitne path, and it uill not 
often happen that either will quit the track which 
custom has made pleasing M hen the desultory 
levity of jouth has «ettled into regularity, it is. con 
succeeded by pride ashamed to yield or obstin icy 
delighting to contend And even though mutual 
esteem produces mutual desire to please time itcelf^ 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien deter 
mines likewise the diiection of the passions and 
gives an inflexible ngidity to the manners Long 
customs are not eisily broken he that attempts to 
change the course of his own life very often labours 
in vain and how shall we do that for others, which 
we are seldom able to do for oui selves? * 

" But surely, interposed the pnnee, y pii suppose 
the chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected 
Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall be my first 
question whethersbcbewillingtobeledbyrcason? * 

‘'Thus it IS saidNekayvh that philosophers ire 
deceived There are a thousand fimilni disputes 
which reason never can decide questions that elude 
investigation and make logick ridiculous , cases 
where something must be done and where little can 
be said Consider the state of mankind and inquire 
how few can be supposed to act upon any occasions 
whether small or great, with all the reasons of action 

present 
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piesent to then mindb ‘AVrelclied ^\ouldbe lliepaif 
above all names of vretcbefliiess_, nho should be 
doomed to adjust bvieason, e^eiy morning, all the 
mmiitc detail of a domeslick da}’’ 

Those who many at an advanced age, willpio- 
bably escape the encroachments of their childicn ; 
but, in diminution of this ad\anlage, they will be 
likely to lca\c them, ignorant and helpless, to a 
guardian’s mercy 01, if that should not happen, they 
must at least go out of thcwoild befoie they see 
those uhom they love best eithei une 01 gieat 
“ Fiom their childten, if they haic less to fear, 
the}’’ have less aKo to hope, and they lose, -without 
equivalent, the joys ofea.lyloi e, and the coineniencc 
of uniting uith manneis jdiant, and minds suscep- 
tible of new impiessions, which might near aiv'ay 
their dissimilitudes by long cohabitation, as soft 
bodies, by continual attntion, conform then sui faces 
to each other. 

“ I beheie it will be found that those uliomany 
late ai e best pleased with then chiklicn, and those 
who many eaily with then paiineis ” 

“ Tne union of these two aHections, said Rasselas, 
would pioduce all that could be wished Perhaps 
theie IS a time when mainage might unite them, a 
time neither too eaily for the father, noi too late for 
the husband ” 

“ Every hour, answeied the pimcess, confirms my 
prejudice in favour of the position so often utteied 
by the mouth of Imlac, ‘ That natui e sets her gifts on 
jthe light hand and on the left ’ Those conditions, 
•which fiaiter^hope, and attract desire, are so consti- 
tuted, that as we ajipioach one, we lecede from 

another. 
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nnotlier There 'ire ^ooils opposed tint c cnmiot 
Sei/cboth but, too much pnidtnce nn\ p'lssbe 
lu eeu them 'll too grcit n. distnnce to rt icli cjtlier 
Ihis IS often tlie fate of long considentjon, Jie docs 
nothing uho cndcuours to do more tinn is 'illoued 
to hum'imt; v'^htter not \ ourself u itli contrinetics 
of plensurc Of the blessings set before 3 on make 
^ our clioice 'ind be content No man can taste the 
Jfruils of autumn while he is delighting liis scent with 
the flowers of tlio spring no man can, at the same 
time fill his Clip from the source and fi om the mouth 
of the Nile 


CII VP x\x 

IMLAC ESTl ns AND CII \NGfS THE CON\ EUSATION 

IlrnE Inilac entered and inlcrnipted them " Imlac, 
said Rissclas, I ii uc been taking from tlie princess 
the dismal histoi^ of prnatc life, nul am almost 
discouraged from further search 

It seems to me, said Imlac, that while 3 on are 
making the clioicc of life, you neglect to In e You 
wander about abingle 0113, which howeicr large and 
dnersihcd can now aflbrd few noieltie'j, and forget 
that 3011 are in a countr3, famous among the earliest 
monai chics foi tlie power and wisdom of its inhabi 
tantb, acounti3 where the sciences flrbt dawned that 
jlliiminate tlic world, ind be3ond wliieli tlie arts can 
Dot be traced of end society 01 domestick life 
* The old Egyptians ha\e left behind them mo 
numents of industi^ and power, before which all 
VoL HI C c Euiope'’n 
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Euiopcnn iiiaG^tiificonco i‘> roiifi's^cdJo f.’do a\\ay. 
The luins ol then aifhiloclnie are the «-( lu^ols of 
niodein hnildci' , and fioin i!k‘ nondcMs v, IikIi lime 
has spaied, ue im'u conjoeluie, llirntgh nurf i taiiily, 
what it has desiio) od " 

]My rniio^ity, said Rascf'),*^, der-> not ^fl v 
stiongly lead me to stiney pi)e'> of stone, oi monniR 
of cailh r my business is mth man I ( .um* hiliuM* 
not to mc'.'siiio tiagmcnls of tem)>les, oi ti<ire 
choked arjiiodnels, Init to look iijKiii the \anou- 
scenes of the picsent uoild ” 

“ 'i'he things that .iie nun hefoie ns, said tlir 
piinccss, lequiie attention, and d(‘>eneit ^\’Ii«il 
ha\c I to do mill the Iicuxs oi the monmnents of 
ancient tunes? mth times wlncii ne\ei can uluin,. 
and hcioes, nho<;c foiin of life nas ddleient fiom all 
that the piescnt condition ol mankind i (‘(pines or 
allows?” 

“ To knon any thing, letnined the pod, \\c must 
know its etle( ts j to sec mi'ii n c must ^ee then uoiks^ 
thatnc ma} leain nh.it leason hasdielated oi passion 
lias incited, and find n hat aie tlie most poneiful 
motnes oi action To judge tightly oi the piesent 
we must oppose it to the past , toi all pidgmcnt is 
compaialnc, and of the futiiic nothing can be 
known ‘’The tuitli is, that no mind i^ much em- 
ployed upon the present iccollection anti anticipa- 
tion fill np almost all oin moments Oni ])<'ssioiis 
are joy and giicf, lo\c and haticd, hojie and feai, 
^f joy und giief the past is tlic object, and the 
fiitiue of hope and fcai , c\ cii lot c and liati ed i cspect 
the past, for the cause must have been before the 
effect. 


The 
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The present state of things is the consequence 
of the former, and it is natural to inquire tvhat i\cre 
tlic sources of the good that we enjo} 01 the evil 
that we suffer If we act onU for ourselves, to 
neglect the study of liistorv is not prudent if we 
are intrusted with the care of olhcis, it is not ]iist 
/Ignorance, when it is volnntai) is criminal, and 
/he nn} properly be charged with evil, who refused 
I to leani how he might prevent it 

“ Tiiore IS no part of histor} so generally useful 
as that which relates the progicss of the human 
mind, the gradual improvement of reason, the sue 
ccsbive advances of science, the v^issitiidcs of learn 
mg and ignorance which are the light and darkness 
of thinking beings the extinction and resuscit itioii 
of arts and the revolutions of the inttllcctiial world 
If accounts of battles and invasions are peculiarly 
the business of princes, (he ucefnl or elegant arts 
are not to hr neglected those who have kingdoms 
to govern, have understandings to cultivate 

“ E\ imple IS always more eflicacious than pre 
cept A soldier is formed m wai, and a painter 
must copj pictures In this, contemplative life Ins 
the advantage great actions vre seldom seen, hut 
I the labours of art arc always at hand foi those who 
( desire to know w hat art h is been able to perform 
‘ When tiie eve or the imagination is struck with 
•an uncommon vvoik, the next transition of an activ e 
mind is to tlie means by which it was performed 
Here begins the true use of such contemplation 
•vve enlarge our comprehension by new ideas, and 
peril ips recover some art lost to mankind, or learn 
what IS less perfectly known m our own country At 
c c 2 Ica&t 
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least we compare our own with former lime% araf 
either rejoice at oui impiovements, or,' what is the 
hist motion towaicls good, disco\er our defects ” 

“ I am willing, said the prince, to see all that 
can deserve mj’" seaich ” “ And I, said the pi incest:, 
shall rejoice to leain something of the manners of 
antiquity ” 

The most pompous monument of Egyptian 
greatness, and one of the most bulky woiks of 
manual industry, said Imlac, aie the pyramids j 
fabiicks laised liefoie the time of history, and of 
which the earliest naiiatives afford us only uncertain 
traditions Of these, the greatest is still standing 
veiy little iipiired by time ” 

“ Let us visit them to-moiiow, said Nekavah I 
have often heard of the pyiamids, and shall not lest 
till I have seen them v/ithin and without ivith my on n 
eyes ” 


CHAP. XXXI 


THEY VISIT THE PYRAMIDS. 

The resolution bemo; thus taken, thevsetoul the nex;t 
day They laid tents upon their camels, being re- 
solved to stay among the pyiamids till then curiosity 
was fully satisfied They travelled gently, turned 
aside to every thing remaikable, stopped fiom lime 
to time and conveised with the, inhabitants, and 
obseived the various appeal ances of towns ruined 
and inhabited, of wild and cultivated nature < 

When they came to the gi eat pyx amid, they were 
astonished at the extent of the base, and the height 

of 
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of the top Imlac e\phined to them the principles 
upon uhich the pjnmuhl form u as chosen for a 
f ibiick, inteiulcd to co o\teiKl its duration uith that 
of lhL^^olld he showed that its gradual dimmu 
tion ga\ c it such stability , as defeated all the common 
aHacks of the elements and could ‘?carcel_y be o\er- 
tlirow n bj earthqu ikes thcm«cli es, the least resistible 
of natural t lolcnce A concussion that should shat 
ter the p3nmid would threaten tlie dissolution of 
the continent 

X iiej measured all its dimensions, andpitchcd their 
tents at its foot Ne\t d ly tliej prepared to enter its 
intcnour apartment® and hai ing lured the common 
guides, climbed up to the first passage, when tlie 
fdiountc of the princess looking into the ca\it}, 
stepped liack ind trembled “ Pekuah, said the 
princess of what art thou afrauP ** Of llie narrow 
(\itrance inswoicd the lad\ and of the dreadful 
gloom I dare not enter a place w hich must -surely 
be inhabited by unquiet souls The original pos 
lessor's of these ilrcadful \aiilts will start up before 
us, and perhaps shut us in forever Slie spoke, and 
■threw her arms romid the iiccl of liei mistress 

“ If all jour fear be of apparitions, said the 
prince I will promise 3 our safetj there is no danger 
from the dc id , ho that is once buried will he seen 
no more 

‘ Th It the dead arc seen no more, said Imlac, I 
will not undertake to maintain, against thLConcuncut 
andunvaricd testimonj of all ages, and of all nations 
There is no people, rude or le \rned among wliora ap 
jiaritions of the dead are not relitcd and behe\cd 
p c 3 This 
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/ 

rhis opinion, •\\ Inch pci haps pic\ ails as Taras human 
aatiiic IS difliiscd, could hccomc lumcisal only by its 
tiuth those, that ne^cr hcaid of one another, nould 
iiotha\c agiccd in a talc nhich nothing but ex- 
perience can meke ci edible That it is doubted by 
single cavillcis, ran ^cry little neaken the gencial 
evidence, and some ■nho deny it \\ith thcii tongues 
confess it by their feais. 

Yet I do not mean to add now teiioiiis to those 
nhicli ha\e aheady sci/jed njion Ptkunh I'heie 
can be no leason why specties should haunt the 
pyiamid moie than othei places, oi w hj tluy should 
have powei oi will to hint innocence and ])uiity 
Oui entiance is no Molation of then pmilege.s, vve 
can take nothing fiom them, how then can we 
offend them 

“ My deal Pekuah, said the pi inccss, I will aln ays 
go before you, and Imlac shall follow 3 011 Pic- 
membei that 3^11 aie the companion of the princess 
of Abissinia ” 

If the princess is pleased that hci sonant should 
die, ictuined the lady, let hci command some death 
less dieadful than enclosuic m Ihislioiiid cmcin 
You know I daie not disobey ymii I mu^l go if 3^11 
command me, but, if I once cntei, 1 ne\cr shall 
come back ” 

The pi inccss saw that her fear was too strong for 
expostulation 01 lepioof, and cmbiacing her, told hei 
that she should stay in the tent till then retui n Pe- 
kuah was yet not satisfied, but entieated the pi incess 
not to puisne so dreadful a puipose as that of entering 
the recesses of the pyiamid. Though I cannot 
3 teach 
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tench counge, snid Nehn} ih, I must notlenin cow- 
ardice , nor lc-\% 0 at hst undone w hnt I cnmc hither 
onl) to do *' 


CnVP XXXI 

TnE\ ENTEIt THE TIIA'MID 

Pf KUAH descended to the tents, and the rest entered 
llic pjnmid the} pnssed through the gnllcnos, sur- 
%e}ed the \nults of marble, and cvamincd the chest 
in which the body of the foiindci is supposed to ha\c 
been repositod They then sat don n in one of the 
most spacious chambers to rest awhile before they 
attempted to return 

“ We ha\cnow, said Iinlac, giatificd our minds 
with an exact mow of the greatest work of man, 
except tlie wall of Ciiina 

" Of tlie wall It IS \ety easy to assign the motne 
It «ecurcd a wealthy and timorous nation fiom the 
incursions of barbarians, who'^c unskiirulnc''S marts 
made it easier for tlicm to suppl} (heir wants by 
rapine than b} industr}, and who fiom time to time 
poured in upon the habitations of peaceful commerce, 
as vultures descend upon domcslick fowl Then 
cclerit} and ficrconc's made the w dl iicccssar} , and 
their Ignorance made it cfiicacious 

“But for the p}ramids no reason lias ever been 
given adequate to tlie cost and Iibmir of the work 
1 lie nai i ow ness of the chambers pi ov cs tint it could 
ifTord no rctre it from enemies and trcisurcs miglit 
havebeen rCjmsitcd it fu less expen e with equal 
y/ security It eems to have been erected only m 
c c 4 compInuc(V 
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compliance with that hungei of imagination which 
preys incessantly upon life, and must be always 
appeased by some employment Those u ho have 
alicady all that they can enjoy, must enla'ige their 
desiies'". He that has built for use, till use is supplied, 
must begin to build for vanity, and extend his plan 
to the utmost powei of' human peiforniance, that he 
may not be soon reduced to form anothei wish 

I considei this mighty stmetnre as a monument 
^ of the insufficiency of human enjoyments A king, 
whose power is unlimited, and u'hose treasiiies sui- 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
solace, by the election of a pjmamid, the satiety of 
dominion and tastelc'^&ness of pleasui cs, and to amuse 
the tediousness of declining lit , by seeing thousands 
labouimg without end, and one stone, foi no purpose, 
laid upon another Whoever thou art, that, not con- 
tent with a moderate hondition, imagmest happiness 
in loyal magnificence, and di earnest that command 
oriiches can feed the appetite of novelty with per- 
petual gratifications, survey the pyramids, and con- 
fess th}'' folly ' ” 


CHAP XXXII 

' THB PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED 

MISFORTUNE. 

They rose Up, and returned tin ough the cavity at 
v/hich they had entered, and the pimcess prepared 
foi her favourite along narrative of daik labyrinths, 
and costly rooms, and of the diffeient impressions 
which the v'^aiieties of the way had mgdc upon her 
^ But 
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But w hen they cme to their tr^iin, they found e\ ery 
one silent '\nd dejected the men di 5 co\ere 4 shame 
nnd fear in their countenances, and the women were 
weeping in the tents 

What had happened thej did not try to conjecture, 
but immediately inquired “ You had scarcely en» 
tered into the p\ ramid, said one of the attendants, 
w hen a troop of Arabs lushed upon Us w e w ere too 
few to resist them, and too slow to escape They 
w ei e ibout to search the set us on our camels, 

-and dine Ub along before them, when the approach 
ofsome Tinkish horsemen put them to flight but 
thej seized the lady Pekuah with her two maids, and 
c \ri led them aw a) the Turks are now pursuing 
them b} our instigation, but I fear they will not be 
able to overtake them ” 

The princess was oierpowered with surprise and 
giief Rasselas, in the first heat of his lesentment, 
ordered his scr\ ants to follow- him and prepaied to 
pursue the robbers with his sabre in his hand Sir, 
said Imlac what can y ou hope from violence or 
valour ^ the Arabs are mounted on horses trained to 
battle and retreat , we have only beasts of burden 
By leaving our piesent station we ma^ lo'^e the pi 111 
cess but cannot hope to legam Pel uab 

In a short time the Tmks retained having not 
been able to reach the enemy The prince':s buist 
outintonew lamentations and Kasselas could scarcely 
foihear to reproach them with cow irdice, but Imlac 
w as of opinion that the escape of the Arabs w as no 
addition to their misfortune for perhaps they would 
have killed their captives lathei than have resigned 
tliem 
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CHAP XXXI I L 

THEY RETURN TO CAIRO YIJIIOUT PIKUAII. 

• 

Tin RE was nothing to he hoped Aom longer stay. 
They rctuiiKcl to Cano lepmting of tlieii cuno'^ih^ 
consul mg the negligence of thego\cinmont, lament- 
ing then own labhness rIucIi liad neglected to ])ro- 
ciiic a giiaid, imagining manj* CNprdients by yIucIi 
the loss of Peknah might have lieen pieicnted, and 
icsolving to do something foi hei leroieiy, though 
none could find any thing pioper to be done 

Nckayah i etii ed to her chambei , u hci c hei women 
attempted to comfoit hci, by telling her that all had 
then tioublcs and that lady Peknah had enjoyed 
much happiness m the woild for a long time, and 
might leasonably expect a change of fortune They 
hoped that some good would befall hci uheiesocici 
she was, and that their mistiess uould find another 
fiiend who might supply hei place 

The piincess made them no answei, and they 
conimuedthe foim of condolence, not much giie\ed 
in their hearts tin t the fa’iouiite was lost 

Next daj^ the prince presented to the Bas^ia a me- 
moiialof the yrong winch he had suficicd, and a 
petition foi icdress The Ba&sa thieatcned to juinish 
the lobbeis, but did not attempt to catch them, nor 
indeed, could an}'- account or description be gn eii by 
which he might dnect the pin suit 

It soon appealed that nothing would be done by 
authoiity \ Go^ ernoui s, being accustomed to hear of 

inoic 
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more crimes thin they can punish and more \\ rongs 
thin they can rediess, set themselves it eise b} in 
discriminate negligence ind presently forget the 
request when the\ lose sight of the petitioner 

Imlic then ende iv oiircd to oiin some intelligence 
by piivite agents Pie found man}- who pietended 
to in exict knowledge of ill the haunts of the Arib , 
and to regular correspondence with their chiefs and 
who reidil} undertook tjie recovery of Pekuah Of 
these, some were furnished with money foi their 
journey, ind came bid no more some weie liberally 
paid for iccounts wlncli 1 few days discovered to be 
false But the princess would not suflerin} means, 
however improbable to be left untried While slie 
wis doing something she kept her hope ilive As 
one expedient failed 11 other wis suggested when 
one messenger retu-ned unsuccessful mother wag 
despatched to a difleient quarter 

1 wo months had now passed and of Pekuah no 
thing had been heard, the liopcs which they had 
‘endeavoured to raise in each other grew more languid 
and the princess, w lien she -saw nothing more to be 
tried, sunk down inconsolable m hopeless dejection 
A thousand times she repioached Iierself with the 
easy compliance by which she permitted her favour- 
ite to stay behind her Had not my fondness 
said she, lessened my aiithouty, Peku ih had not 
dared to talk of hei teirours She oiigiit to have 
feared me moic than specties, A sev ere look w ould 
have overpowered her, a peremptory command 
would have compelled obedience Whj did foolish 
indulgence prevail upon me ? Wh} did I not speak, 
and refuse to hear ^ 


‘‘ Great 
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Gical Piincc?'!, ‘^al(l Tmlac, do not irpioafli 
voiii-xlf foi yoni 'Mitiio, or ronsidei Ih.il as bKinii^- 
aide lyy ^\]]lchc\^l lias accidentally been ( au^'i d 
Your Icndeine-s foi the timuiily o( P'^kiuili \\aspc’- 
iieious and bind "Wltcn VvC act accoidir.y to our 
duty, we commit the c\cnt to Him by nlios'' br.vs 
oni actions aicgovciiiedj and v ho ^Mil suPernone 
to be hnalh punished tor ohcdi.encc YPhen, in 
piospect of some good, \\ Ilf thei natin.d o« moial, 
we bleak the i nics pie-'Ciihed ns, v.e withduc.. fioin 
the diiection of siipciiom ni^dom, and take all con- 
sequences upon oiiischcs^ Ylan cannot so fai know 
the connection of canoes and c\cnts, as tliat he may 
veatuie to do niong m oidci to do light Vdlicn 
we puisne oui end by lawful means, \\c may always 
console oui ml^calJ)agc by the hope of Altaic lecom- 
pense When ive consult only onr own policy, and 
attempt to find a neaiei way to good, by o\ei leap- 
ing the settled bouiidaiici of light and wrong, v>c 
cannot be happy even by success, because wc can- 
not escape the consciousness of oui fault, but, if 
ive miscairy, the disappointment is nicmcchahly em- 
bittered Plow comtoi tlcs-3 is the soi i ow of him w ho 
feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the lexationof 
calamity which guilt has bioiighi upon him ^ 

Considei, Pimccss, wdial would have been your 
condition, if the lady Pekuah had entieatcd to ac- 
company you, and being compelled to stay m the 
tents, had been caiiied awMv , oi how' would you 
have bom the thought, if you had foiced hci into 
the pyramid, and she had died bcfoic you m agouics 
of ten OUI ? ” 

» Had 


c 
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“ I] ul ojIIk " lnppcnr<l iiil \f! « li I c^m M 
Jioi li i\L <n«1ur(il IjH: Ull nou I ho I’il h \r h,i | 
tortuat! to nntli f «; In tlu rcii rmlj-uu ^ of ucli 
fni(hN or mini In\c pu ( 1 ir m 1 1 1 <jr tm.i. of 

‘ I hi« U It 'll < hI Imhc IS tho p { ml rcw^a! 
orMrlinii^ condiir! tint nntiiilutH toiiirjtutic 
('■m nhlf^i m to a pi nl it 


cii \ r \\\I\ 

T)'r I river i rt i i i lo’ n wi <»f i m i \it 

N n \T Ml hir Ihin r« rr t I il to I r- 1 rmii I 
tint POM iln III ipp< u h Itt t tint ulni h I mo i 
p m cd Mjilno j ( I u n ffi on Shi (trim 
thittini ill Iiu H <I from tlu \ f Vnn oftf jj i i ns 
nrnm, ind im’ into ’iii*|mi ni nn I thm n 
l^ntpnllilN S)m It fro n mf*rnin to i u lunr ri col 
In imp 11 tint Iml ha iii’o ( or nt I lu IMnIiiS, 
tn I iin (I up ^^»lh I. iM (itn int o ouhrihutli 
it id <.( l nil lend# n* 1 nhi i id \ Im Ii j iipht rn.'iH 
tinunid mn litll' mci<lciit or nahiv coini ~^ilion 
lit ntniKiils oriur,nhoni 1 enow ivj (.cicdtosn 
Homo c,wi ro iri'isuri <1 in her nuiuon n lulisofliu. 
Jind h( d« lihonti d to no Ollier (lid ilnnloccnin 
lure on un oeLiMoiiwlnt would ln\t hcmihcopi 
moij indroiin tJ of JVhinh 

Ihe women whom lit \\ 'UtmfVd ln#v.^ 
notlmn, oflitr re il ( oiidition,nnd ihcrtfou hi lou'#! 
not to t dh to ihtjii hilt A itli ciution ui<I le'ti e 
She bCoin to rtiiiii her tuno lU, Ijamio no ere it 

< uc 
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caie to collccl notions winch she hnd no convenience 
ofnttciing KasseLis ende.uonied hi^^t to coinfoit, 
and afleiwaidslo dncil hei , ho lined mnsicians, to 
whom she seemed to listen, Init did not hcai them, 
and proem ed in.islcis to instuicl hei m \auons arts, 
whose lectm OS, v.’hen thc}’' wsited hci again, neie 
again to be lepcated She had lost her taste of 
pleasme, and hei ambition of excellence And her 
mind, though foiced into slioil exclusions, always 
reclined to the image of hei fiiend 

Imlac was eieri’- moining caincstly enjoined to 
reneiv his inqiiiiics, and was nsked eicij night 
whether he had yet heal d of Pckiiah, till not being 
able to retiiin the piincess theanswei that s]ic de- 
siied, he was less and less willing to come into her 
pi esence She obsen ed his backw ai dness, and com- 
manded him to attend hei You aie not, said she, 
to confound impatience with lesentment, or to sup- 
pose that I chaigc yon with negligence, because 
I repine at yoiii iinsuccessfiilness I do not much 
wonder at your absence, I know^ that the 1111- 
happ3^ aie never pleasing, and that all natiiially 
avoid the contagion of misery To hear complaints 
is wearisome alike to the wm etched and the happy : 
for wdio would cloud, by adventitious giief, the short 
gleams of gayety wdiich life allow's us ? 01 who, that 
is struggling iindci his owm e\ ils, w ill add to them 
the misei les of aiiothei ^ 

-i “ The time is at hand, when none shall be dis- 
tuibed any longer by the sighs of Nekayah my 
search after happiness is now at an end I am le- 
solvecl to retiie fiom'the woild wuth all its flattencs 
and deceits, and wall hide myself in solitude without 

any 
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'in\ other enre tlnn to conipo e ni} thoughts, nnd 
rOoiihte hours b} n constant siiccc sion of mno 
cent occupations, till, with a mind purified from all 
earthh desire*: I sh \11 enter into lint state touhich 
all aic hastening, and in which I hope again to en- 
jo} the friendship of Pekuah ** 

‘‘ Do not entangle} our mind, said Imlac, b) irre 
^ocabIc determinations, nor mcre'isc the burden of 
life b} a joluntar} accumiil ition of miur} the 
wearine‘:s of retirement will continue or iuerLi«c 
when the loss of Pckuali is forgotten Tint } on 
ha\e been doprned of one pleasure, is no \cr} good 
re ison for rejection of the rest 
* Since Pekuah was taken fioin me, said the 
princess, I lia\c no pleasure to riject or to ic 
tain She tint Ins no one to Im 0 or triM Ins little to 
Iiope She w ants the ndic tl principle of happiness 
AVe maj, perhaps, allow that what salisfiction this 
world can afibrd, must arise from the conjunction 
of wealth, knowledge, and goodness wealth is 
nothing but as it IS bestowed, niul knowledge no 
thing but as it is communicated llic} must theic 
fore be impirtcd to others and to w liom could I now 
delight to impart them? Goodness afibids the onU 
comfort which can be enjo} cd w ithout a partner, 
and goodness ma} be practised 111 retirement 

** I low f ir solitude ma} admit goodness or ad- 
vance it, I siiall not, replied Iml ic, dispute it jirc- 
sent Remember the confession of the pious hermit 
You will wish to letuin into the world, when the 
image of your companion has left } our thoughts ’ 
‘‘ That time, said Nelayah, will nc\cr come Tho 

generous 
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generous Rankness, the modest obsequiousness, and 
the faithful seciecy of my dear Pekuah, will aluays 
be moie missed, as I shall live longei to see vice and 
folly” 

‘‘ The stale of a mind oppressed with a sudden 

calamity, said Imlac, is like that of the fabulous 

inhabitants of the new created eaith, who, when the 
- ^ 

fii st night came upoU them, supposed that day would / 
never leturn I^Vhen the clouds of soirow gather v 
over us, we see nothing beyond them, nor can ima- ' 
gine how they will be dispelled yet a new day 
succeeded to the night, and sonow is nc\erlong 
without a dawn of ease But they who lestrain 
themseh es fi om receiving comfoil, do as the savages 
would have done, had they put out tlieii eyes when 
it was dark v'Our minds, like oui bodies, are in con- 
tinual flux, something is hourly lost, and something 
acquned To lose much at once is incomenient to 
either, but while the vital powers leinain unmjured, 
natuie mil find the means of repaiation Distance 
has the same effect on the mind as on the eve, and 
while we glide along the stieam of time, whatever 
we leave behind us is alwaj’s lessening, and that 
which we appioach mci easing m magnitude | Do 
not sufTeiTifc to stagnate, it will grow muddy for 
want of motion, commit louiself again to the cur- 
rent of the woild , Pekuah will vanish by degrees , 
you mil meet m youi way some other favourite, oi 
learn to difluse youiself in gcneial convcisation ” 

“ At least, said the Pi nice, do not despair before all 
remedies have been tried the inqiiii y after the unfor- 
tunate lady is still continued, and shall be carried on 

With 
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^Mtll jet greater diligence, on condition III it joti mil 
jiroiniso to \nit a j ear for the event, mtlioiit any 
nnaltcrablt resolution ” 

Nel u-'li tliQUglit tins a reasonable demand, and 
made tlie promise to ber brother, who bad been 
advised bv Imlac to require it Imlac bad, indeed, 
no great hope of rrg lining Pckiinb, but be sup 
posed, tint if be could secure the iiitcn il of i 
tear, the princess would be llien in no danger of 
a cloister 


CHAP XXXV 

PEI uvii IS STILL nFin ainERED THE rnooniss 
01 soimovi 

Net vr vii, seeing tint iiotbino was omitted for the 
rccovcrj of lierfivouritc,andliavuig bv berpronusc, 
set her intention of rctircinent at adislaiicc, began im 
perceptiblj to rctiini to common cares and common 
jileosiiies She rc|Oiccd without her own consent at*^ 
the suspension of her sorrow and sometimes caught 
herself with indignation in the act of turning away 
her mind from the remembrance of her, whom vet 
she resolv cd nev er to forget 

She then appointed a coitain hour of the d ly for 
meditation on the merits and fondness of Pckinli, and 
for some w ecks retired constantly at the time fixed, 
and returned with her ejes swollen and her coun- 
tenance clouded By degrees she grew less scrii 
pulous and suffered any important and pressing 
avocation to delay the tribute of dailj tears She 
thenj lelded to less occasions, sometimes forgot what 
VoL III D n she 
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sliewas indeed afiaid to lemcmbcr, and, at last^w IioTff 
lelcascd lieiself fiom the diit}’- of jiei lodical affliction. 

Her leal love of Pekiiali uas yet not dmiinifflcd. 
A thousand occiii) cnees bi ought hci back 1o memory, 
and a thousand wants, 'ivhich iiolhmg but tlic con- 
fidence of fi lendship can sujiply, made hci fieijiicntly 
regietted She, thcicfoio, solicited Imlac nc\ei to 
desist horn inqiuiy, and to Ica^ e no ait of intelhgence 
untried, that, at least, she might haic the comfoit 
of knowing that slic did not siiffei by negligence or 
sluggishness Yet what, said she, is to be ex- 
pected fiom our pursuit of liappiness, A\hcn nc finct 
the state of life to be such, that happiness itself is 
the cause of misery? AVhy should we endea\oui to 
attain that, of wdnch the possession cannot be seem cd ? 
I shall hencefoiward fcai to yield my heait to 
excellence, howevei blight, oi to fondness, howe\ei 
tender, lest I should lose again what I have lost in 
Pekuah ” 


CHAP XXXVI. 

j 

IHE PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OP PEKUAH. 

In seven months, one of the rae'^scngei s, who had 
been sent away upon the day when the piomise was 
diawn from the princess, letuined, after many un- 
successful rambles fiom the boideis of Nubia, ivith 
an account that Pekuah was m the hands of an Aiab 
chief, who possessed a castle or fortiess on the ex- 
tremity of Egypt The Aiab, whose revenue wa*^ 
plunder, was wulling to restoie her, wnth her two 
-attendants, foi two hundied ounces of gold. 


The 
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1 he puce w no subject of debot-c 1 lie princess 
>\nbm eCitn'Jio*. vhcii she hcird her fi\ourite 
W'ls so cheiplj he nnsomed She 

could not think of tlU 13 nig for n inomLiit Pekii ih s 
]nppmc«s or her oi\n, but cntrciltd her brotlier to 
send b'lck the messenger willi tlie sum required 
Imhc being consulted \\ns not \er} confident of 
the\encit\ oftherehtoi and u as still more doubtful 
of the Aribs fnth who might if lie ucrc loo 
librnll} ti listed, del un at once tlic monc} and the 
captnes He thouglit it dangerous to put them 
sehes in the poucr of the Aiab, b} gom^ into Ins 
district, and could not expect tint llic Roier would 
so much expose liumelf ls to come into llic lower 
country, whcic he nn^ht be seized b) the forces of 
the Bassa 

It is difficult to negotiate where neither wiK trust 
But Imhc, iftcr some deliberation, directed the mes- 
senger to propose thatPckinh should ho conducted 
b\ ten horsemen to the monastci) of St Antony, 
which IS situ lied m the deserts of Upper Pg^pt^ 
where she should he met by the same number, and 
her ransom should be paid 

lhat no time might be lobt, ns they expected 
that the pioposal would not be refused, thej imnie- 
di itely began their jouniej to the inoinster^ , and 
when the) arrived, Imhc went forw nd witli the 
former mes-jcngcr to the Arab s forlrcss Rassrias 
tv as desirous to go with them but neither his sister 
nor Imhc would con'^ent The Aralg according to 
the custom of his nation, observed the laws of hos 
pilaht} with great exactness to those wlio put thtm- 
sehes into his flower, and, m a few days brou ht 
j) D z Pekuah 
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Pekuah with her maids, by easy journc}’^ to the 
place appointed, licie i ecci\ mg the stijnilated pi icc^ 
lie lestoied her \Mlh gieat icspcct folibcitv nnd 
her fi lends, and nnderlook to conduct rnem back 
towaids Cano bej'ond all danger of robbcij^ or 
% lolcnce 

The piincess and her favourite embraced each 
other with tianspoit too \iolent to lie expressed, and 
went out together to pour the tears of londeiness m 
seciet, and exchange prore‘:s!ons of kindne'^s and 
giatitude After a few honis tliev letuined into the 
lefectory of the coment, vhere, in the presence of 
the piior and ins biethien, the prince leqimed of 
Pekuah the histoiy of hci advcntui 

CHAP XXXVIL 

'IHE ADVEXTUPtES OT THE LADY PEKUAH. 

At vhat time, and in what manner, I was foiced 
away, said Pekuah, your sen ants haie told you. 
1 he suddenness of the event stiuckme vith surpi ise^ 
,and|l was at hist lathei stupified than agitated with 
an^'' passion of eithei fcai oi <^oiio\v hly confusioii 
was increased by the speed and tumult of oui flight, 
while we weie followed b 3 >^ the Tuiks, who, as it 
seemed, soon dcspaiied to overtake ns, oi were afiaid 
of those whom, they made a show of menacing 

“ "When the Arabs sav/ themselves out of danger 
they slackened their course, and as I was less hai assed 
by external lolencc, I began to feel moie uneasiness 
in m}’ mind After some time wc stopped neai a 
spring shaded vith trees in a pleasant meadow, 

where 
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'N\hLre VC vcrc set upon the ground, and oFcrcd 
such refreshments ns our mnsters verc pirt iking 
I vas sufkred to sit vith iii\ in uds apart fiom the 
rest, and none attempted to comfort or insult ns 
^Ilerc I first betrm to feel the full ncfght of my 
mi«er} 1 he girls s it veeping in sdtnce, and fioni 
time to time looked on nit foi succour I knen not 
to i hat condition ve nore doomed, nor could con 
^ccturc i htic would he the pi ite of our captniti, 
or whence to draw uu Iiopcof dclnermcc I w is 
in the IniuK of robbers ind saia^cs and had no 
reason to suppose tint their pit} w ns more than then 
pisticc 0- that they w oiild forbear thegr itification of 
ui} irdour of desire or caprice of eruch} I, how- 
c\cr, 1 is'cd 1113 maids md ondcavoircd topicify 
them h) remarking, tlntwcwcrc act treated wilIi 
doccnc} and tint, smccwcwcrt now c''rncd bo- 
3011(1 pursuit, there w is no danger of Molcncc to 
our lue 

** When a\e were to be set again on liorseback, 
nia m nds clung round me md refused to be parted, 
but I comm mded them not to iint^'le tho e who 
had ns m their power Wo ti iiolkd tho rcnnmmg 
]) irt of the (I IV llnougli an mificqnontcd and path 
Ic^-s countr} and came h} moonlight to the side of 
a hill wlicie the rest of tho troop was stationed 
llicu tents weic pitched and their fires Imdlcd 
md our chief w as welcomed as a m in much belov cd 
b} Ins depend mts 

‘ e were recened into a large tent where we 
found a omen who had attended then liusbands inthe 
e\j?cdition Ihe} sctberoieusthesnppcrwlnclitliey 
li id provided, and I eat it rather to encourage 1113 
D D 3 maids 
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maids than to comply with any appetite of my oi\n. 
When the meat was taken away, they spiead the 
caipets for lepose I was wear}'-, and hoped to -find 
in sleep that lemission of distiess -nhich nature 
seldom denies Ordeiing myself therefoie to be 
imdiest, I observed that the women looked leiy 
earnestly upon me, not expecting, I suppose, to sec 
me so submissively attended When my upper i est 
was taken off, they were appaiently stiiick w ith the 
splendour of my clothes, and one of them timorously 
laid hei hand upon the embioidery She then went 
out, and in a short time came back with another 
woman, uho seemed to be of higher rank, and 
greater authority She did, at her entianee, the 
usual act of reveiencc, and taking me by the hand, 
placed me m a smaller tent, spread with finer cai- 
pels, where I spent the night quietly with my 
maids 

“ In themoining, as I was sitting on the grass the 
chief of the troop came towaids me I lose up to 
receive him, and he bowed with gicat respect. 

Illustrious lady, said he, my foi tune is better than 
I had presumed to hope , I am told by my women, 
that I have a pimeess in my camp ” “ Sir, answeied 
I, your women have deceived themselves and you j 
I am not apimcess, but an unhappy sti anger viho 
intended soon to ha\e left thiscountiv, m which I 
am now to be impiisoned foi e^ cr ” “ Whoevei, or 

whencesoever, you aic, letuined the Aiab, your 
dress, and that of your sei van ts, show your rank to 
be high, and youi wealth to be gieat Why should 
you, who can so easily proem e your laiisom, think 
youiself m danger of perpetual captivity ? The 

purpose 
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T^urpose of m} inciirbions is to increase m} riches 
or, more properly to gnther tribute The sons of 
Islimiel 'ire the mturil nnd heicchtnr} loids of this 
p irt of the continent uhicli is usurped by hie in 
Mdcr& nnd low boin t\ rants fiom >vhom "wearo 
compelled tot ike the sword what is denied to 
pistice The ^ lolcnco of war admits no distinction 
the hnct that is lifted at guilt ind pow er w ill some 
times fill on innocence and gentleness’ 

‘ IIow little said I, did I expect that jesterdiy 
It should Iia\c fallen upon me •** 

“ hlisfortunes answered the Arab should alw a} s 
be expected If the c}c of hostiht} could learn re- 
t crcnce or pit} excellence like \ ours had been exempt 
fiom injur} But the angcUof affliction spread their 
toils alike for the MrUious and the wicked, for the 
mighty and the mean Donotbedisconsolate lam 
not one of the lawless and cruel roiers of the desert 
I know theiulc'jof ciNiUifc I will fix} our ransom, 
gne V passport to }oui incsscngci, and perform ni} 
stipulation with nice punctiuht} ’ 

“ 'ioii will cisil} beheictlut I was pleased with 
his courtesy andfindingth ithisprcdommantpassion 
was desire of mone} I began now to think m} dangei 
less for I knew that no sum would be thought too 
great for the release of Pekuah I told him, tint 
he should !la^e no rcison to charge mo with ingra 
titude, if I was used with kindne s, and that any 
ransom winch could be expected for a maul of 
common rank, w ould be paid but that he must not 
persist to rate me as a princess lie said, he would 
consider wlnl he should demand, and then smiling, 
bowed and retired 


P D 4 


Soon 
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“ Soon after the ‘women came about me, each coii- 
tenchno to be more officious than the other, and nn’’ 
maids themselves weie sencd with levcience AVe 
tiavelled onv aid by ffioit joiiincys On the fouitli 
day the chief told me, that my lansom must be two 
bundled ounces of gold , u Inch I not onlv promised 
him, but told him, that I would add fifty moic, if 
I and my maids weie honoaiably tieated 

I never knew the power of gold befoie Fioni 
that time I u as the leader of the tioop The march 
of evei}* day AAas longci oi shoiter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched v, hei c I chose to rest VTe 
now had camels and othei comeniencies foi tiaicl, 
mv own women ucie always at my side, and I 
amused myself wdli observing the manners of the. 
\agrant nations, and uiili 'iiewmg lemaiiis of an- 
cient edifices, with which these deseited countiies 
appeal to have been, in some distant age, ishly 
embelli<:hed. 

“ The chief of the band was a man far fi om ilh- 
teiate . he y as able to tiu\ el by the stars or the com- 
pass, and liadmaiked m his eiiatick expeditions, such 
places as aie most woithy the notice of a passenger. 
He obsened to me, that buildings are always best 
preserved m places little fiequented, and difficidt of 
access, for, v.htn once a countiy declines from its 
pniri ive splendour, the moie inhabitants aie left, 
the quicker rum wdl be made "'iValls supply stones 
more e.tsih’- than quaiiics, and palaces and temples 
will be demolished, to make stables of yranate, and 
cottages of poiphjTy. 
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CHAP xxxviir 

ThE AD^E^^UU^S OF PEKUAH CONTINUED 

"NVi vandered about lu this m inner for some %vecks, 
■nhetlier, is our chief pretended, for f,ritification, 
or ns I rnthei suspected, for some convenience of 
Insonn I endeavoured to appear contented where 
sullcnncss and icsentmcnt would hive been of no 
w^o, and that endeavonr conduced much to the calm- 
ness of my mind but heart was always with 
Nckavah and the troubles of the flight much over- 
balanced tlie anui«cttientsof the da} M} women, 
avho throw ill their cares upon their mistress set 
their minds at case from the time when tht} saw me 
treated witli respect, and gave themselves up to the 
incidental alleviations of our fUigue without solici- 
tude or sorrow I was pleased With their pleasure, 
and animated with their confidence M} condition 
had lost much of its terrour, since I found that the 
Aiab ranged the coiintr} mcreh to get riches Ava 
nee IS an uniform andtraclabic v jce other intellectual 
distempers are difierent 111 different constitutions of 
mind , that winch sooths the pride of one w ill offend 
the pride of another , but to the favour of the covet 
ous theie is a read} waj bring money and nothing 
js denied 

“ At last wc came to the dwelling of our chief, a 
stron^ and spacJioiis house built with stone in an 
island of the Nile which lies, as 1 was told, under the 
tropick ‘‘ Lad} , «aul the Arab, } ou shall rest after 

your 
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your journey a few weeks in this place, where you 
are to consiclei youiself as so\eieign A-fy occupa- 
tion IS war I ha\e theicfore chosen this obscuie 
residence, fiom which I can issue unexpected, and 
to which I can ictiie unpin sued You may now 
repose in sccuiit}’' heie oie lew pleasuics, hut here 
is no danger.’' He then led me into the inner apait- 
ments, and seating me on the iichest couch, honed 
to the ground. Kis women, nho consideied me as 
a rival, looked on me with malignity, hut heing soon 
informed that I nas a gieal lady detained only for 
myiansom, they began to vie with each othei in 
/ obsequiousness and leieiencc. 

“ Being again comfoiicd nith new assurances of 
speedy liberty, I was foi some days diveited from 
impatience by the no’t city of the place The turrets 
ovei looked the-countiy to a gieat distance, and 
afforded a view of many n indings of the stieam In 
the day I wandcied fiom one place to another, as 
the course of the sun vaiicd the splendour of the 
prospect, and saw many things uhich I hadneier 
seen befoie I'he ciocodiies and river-hoises are 
common m this unpcojded legion, and I often looked 
upon them with leiioiir, though I knew that they 
could not hint me i^For sometime I expected to 
see mermaids and ti itons, winch, as Iinlac has told 
me, the Einopean tiaiellcrs haie stationed in the 
Nile, blit no such beings ever appealed, and the 
Arab, when I mquii ed after .them, laughed at my 
creduhtv'- 

“At night the Aiab always attended me to a 
tower set apait for celestial obsei vatious, nhere he 
endeavoured to teach me the names and courses of 

the 
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the st'xvi) I Ind no f'rc'it inclination to fins study, 
hut an npjjc'inncc of 'illcntion \\as ncccs'^ary to 
plca'sc 111} instmctor wlio %ahicd Inmsclf for hib 
‘skill 'uul in a litllo ivhile I foiiMd “sonie cmplo}- 
jnent reqm iti to beguile Uie tcdioii'^ncsa of time, 
ulnch wih to he parsed ilu i}S amidst the same ob- 
jects I was u can of lool mg in the moniing ou 
things from winch I had turned aua} wear} in the 
cicnnig I tlicreforc was ath twilling to obscnc 
the stars rather than do nothin^, but could not ilwa}s 
compose m} thoughts and uisicr} often ihuiking 
on Neka} ah, when others mngnicd mo contem- 
plating the sks Soon after the \ral) went upon 
another c\pcdilioii, and then nn onl} pleasure was 
to talk with m} maids about the accident h} which 
aicwtre earned iwa}, and the happiness tint we 
should all cn)0} at the end of cure iptiv it} 

** There were women in } our Vnb s fortress, said 
the princess, w h\ did \ on not ma^ c them } our com 
pamons enjo} their comcr^atlon, and part ike their 
diicrsions In a place where thc\ found business or 
amusement wh> should loii alone sit corroded with 
idle mclanchol} ? or win could not ^on hear, for a 
few months, that condition to which the} were con 
demned for life 

lie dwersions of the women, answered Ptkuali, 
were onl} clnldi**!! pH}, h\ which the mind acciis 
lomed to stronger opor itions could not be kept bus} 

I could do all which the\ delighted m doing by 
powers mercl} scnsitiie while nn intellectual facul 
tic& were flow n to Cairo Ihe} ran fiom room to 
room as a bird hops from wire to wire in his cage 
They danecd foi tlie sake of motion, as lambs 

frisk 
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fiisk in a meaclo'A One soincl'nies piolciitlcd la 
be hint, that Ihc lOst niK^hl lie ehumed , oi Ind lif i- 
fccIC that aiiotlier might s(ie]v iici Pait ofllic ir time 
pa-^sed m -walching the plog^e^■:. of light liodies tli.it 
floated on the n\ei, and pait m maihhig the^auout. 
foiras into \\ Inch cloiuL hio!-e m the sky* 

“ Then biismebs t.as only necdlenoik, in ’v\hich 
I and my maidi, sometime-^ lieljjed ihcm , but \on 
knoiv that the mind v, ill easily sti aggie fiomtiie 
fingers, noi will 3'on snspeet that c.iptu it} and ab- 
sence fioin Neka^ ah, could lecene solace from silken 
flowei s 

“ Nor was much ‘:ati'>r<iclion to hi* h.oped fiom 
their conveisation for of^»hat could they be rx- 
pected to talk? They had seen nothing, foi they 
had h\ed fiom caily jonlh m that nanow spot of 
what they had not scon they could ha\e no know- 
ledge, for they could not read They had no ule iis 
but of the few things that woie w itliin then new, and 
had Iiaidly name-, foi any thing but then clothe'^aiul 
then food. As I boie a siipeiioin charaetci, I was 
often called to teiminatc then qnaricls, which I de- 
cided as equitably as I could If it could luuo 
amiibed me to hcai the complaints of each against 
tlic rest, I'nnghc lia\e been often detained by long 
stones j but the motnes of their animosity weic so 
small that I could not listen walhouL intercepting 
the talc ” 

‘‘ How, said Rasselas, can the Aiab, wdiom you 
represcuted as a man of 1110, e than common accom- 
plishments, take anypleasinc 111 hib seiagho avIigu 
it is filled only with w'omcii like these? Aie they 
exquisitely bcautifcd 

5 
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Thc> <lo not snul Pckinh,i^ *1111 tint umnccting 
nnd Ignoble bc'xutv ■nhicU ma} subsist -witlioiit 
spngbtliness or sublimity, iMtboutcncrgv of tlionghc 
or dignit} of \irtiic But to *1 nnn like the Arab 
Mich bcintj ^^'ls onl} ntloucr cisinll\ plucked and 
carelesK tl)ro;\n aua} AVlnte\ci pleasures he 
might find among tlicm, Ihc^ were not t!io«c of 
friendship orsocict} AVhen they ere pla} ing about 
him he looked on thcninitii iinttcntuc superiority , 
nJieithc^ Mcd for hisrcgaid, he ‘sometimes turned 
au xy disgusted As they Jnd no I nowlcdgc, their 
talk could take nothing from the tcdioumc s of jife 
ns they Jnd no clioicc, their fominess, or appearance 
of fondness, e\citcd m Inm neill cr pride nor grati 
tude, he nas not c\aUc(l m Ins own esteem by the 
smiles of a uoman \ ho sa\v no otlicr man, noi woa 
much obliged hy tint regard ofuliieh be could ne\cr 
knou the sincerity , anduhieh he might often per 
cene to be exerted, not so much to delight him as 
to pain a ri\ d Thai nliich he ga\c, and they re 
cened, as lo\e, ms only i careless distribution of 
superfluous time, such Io\c as man ran bestow upon 
that which he despises, such has iicithei hope nor 
fear, ncitherjoy nor sorrow ’ 

** You In^c icason, lady, to think y oin self happ\, 
said Imlac, tli it vou ln\ehprn thus easily dismissed 
How could a mind, hungry for know ledge bcwilhng, 
jn an intellectual famine, to lose such a banquet as 
Pekuah s comersation 

I am inclined to believe answered Pekuab, that 
he was for sometime m suspen c, foi nolwithstand 
ing Ins promise, whenever I propoced to di&patch a 

messenger 
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messenger to Cano, he found some excuse for delay^ 
AVliile I nas detained in ins house he made many 
incui.sions into the neighbonimg conntiics, and, per- 
haps, he would have lefuscd to discharge me, had Ins 
plunder been equal to his washes lie returned 
ahvays com teous, related his ad\eiituics, delighted 
to heai mj'" observations, and eiidea\ oin ed to a(h ance 
my acquaintance ivith the stus When I impor- 
tuned him to send awaj* my Ictleis, he soothed me 
with piofessions of honom and sincciity, and, wdicrr 
I conhlbe no 'onger decently denied, put Ins troop 
again in motion, and left me to gcncin m his absence. 
I was much afiheted by this studied piocrastiuation, 
and W'as sometimes afi aid that I should be forgotten ; 
that 3 ’'ou would lca\c Cano, and I must end m}’- days 
ill an island of the Nile 

“ I grew' at last hopeless and dejected, and cared 
so little to entertain liim, that he fora while nioic 
fiequcntly talked with mj’’ maids Tint he shoulrl 
fall m love wuth them, or with me, might h.uc' been 
equally fatal, and I w'as not much pleased with the 
growing fi lendship ^Ty auxiot^' w as not long . for, 
as I iccoiered some clegice of checi fulness, he re- 
turned to me, and I could not forbeai to despise my 
foimer uneasiness 

“ He still delayed to send for my lansom, and 
would, pel baps, never have detei mined, had not j'our 
agent fbund Ins way to him The gold which he 
would not fetch, he could not i eject when it was 
olfeied He hastened to picpare foi om jouincy 
hither, like a man dehveied fjom the pain of an 
intestine conflict I took leave of my companions' 
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in the house, ^\lio thsnnssctl me cold m 

difTcrcncc 

Nek u ih InNini^ hcnrd her f'i\ouritcs relition, 
rose and cmbr'iccd her, ind Rnssclisfne her nn 
luindied ounces of ^old, which <;hc presented to the 
Vr'ib for tlic fift} that were promised 

CH\P WXIX 

THE nisTon\ or a ji\n of efmimnc 

1 iiE^ returned to Cairo, nnd were so well pie iscd nt 
finding themselves tojelhtr, lint none oflliem went 
much abroad The jirmrc began to love leaining, 
and one day declared to Iinlat, lint ho intended to 
devote himself to science, and pass the re t of hu 
davsmhtcnr} solitude 

Before 30U make >our final choice, answcicd 
Imhc }ou ought to emniiic its hazards, and con 
•vcrscavith some of those who arc grown old m the 
company of themselves Ilnvc lustjoft tlicobserva 
tor> of one of tiic most learned astronomers in tlie 
world whohas«:pcntfortj years mnnweaned attention 
to the motions and appeal inces of the celcitnl bodies, 
and has drawn out his soul m endless c dculations 
lie idmits i few fi lends once a month to hear his 
deductions and enjo^ his discoveries I was intro 
duced as a man of knowledge worthy of his notice 
Ivicn of vanous ideas, and fiucnt conversation, arc 
commonly welcome to tliose whose thoughts have 
been long fixed upon a single point and w lio find 
the images of other things stealing aw ay I delighted 
him with my remarl s he smiled at the narrative 
•f ni> travels, and wa«glad to forget the constella 

lions. 
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tions, and descend for a moment into the loner 
world 

On the next day of vacation I renewed my 
visit, and nas so foi Innate as to please him again 
He relaxed fiom that lime the seventy of his lule, 
and peimitted me to entei at my own choice. 
I found him always hnsj’", and always glad to be 
leheved As cacli knew much nhich the other 
was desnous of learning, v,c exchanged oiir notions 
with great delight ' I percenod that Iliad c-seiy 
day moie of his confidence, and always found new 
cause of admiration m the piofiindily of his mind. 
EIis Gompiehension is vast, his memory capacious 
and retentive, his discouise is methodical, and his 
expiession clear 

His integrity and heiie\olcnce aie ecpial to 
hisleaining His deepest le'-caichcs and most fa- 
vourite studies, are willingly mtciiuptcd foi ary 
oppoitunity of doing good by his counsel oi his 
liches To his closest ictrcat, at his most busy 
moments, all are admitted that vant his a^^bislaiice r 
‘For though I exclude idleness^ and plcasuie, I 
will never, says he, barmydoois against chant}'. 
To man is permitted the contemplation of the skiesy 
but the piactice of viitue is commanded’ ” ^ 

“ Surely, said the princess, this man is happy ” 

“ I visited him, said Imlac, v ith more and moi e fi e- 
quency, and was everytime moi e enamoui ed ofhis con- 
versation .'lie was sublime without haughtiness, cour- 
teous Vtdthout formality, and communicatn e without 
ostentation I was at fii si, gi eat Princess, of your opi- 
nion, thought him the happiest of mankmd,and often 
congi atulated him on the blessing that he enjoyed. 

He 
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He seemed to lienr nothing indifference hnt the 
jiraises of Ins condition to nhicii he nhvijs returned 
a general answer, and diverted the comer«ation to 
some other topick 

“ Amidst this w illmgness to be ple'^sed, and I ihour 
to plca'^e I had quickly reason to imagine that ‘■ome 
painful ^entimcnt pressed upon Ins mind He often 
looked up earnestly towards the sun, and let his 
voice fall in the midst of his discouisc He would 
sometimes, when we were alone, gaze upon me m 
Silence v\ ith the air of a man w ho longed to speak 
vvlnt he vias ^et resolved to suppress He would 
often send for me w itli v chement inpinctioris of Inste, 
though when I came to him, he had nothing e\- 
tnordimr} to sa^ And sometimes when I was 
leaving him, would call me back, pause a few mo 
ments and then dismiss me * 

enw XL 

THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS Till- CAUSE OF IIIS 
UNEASINESS 

At last the time came when the secret burst Iiis 
reserve "NVe were sitting together last night m the 
turret of liis house, watching the emersion of a 
satellite of Jupitei A sudden tempest clouded the 
skj , and disappointed our observ ation We sat a 
while silent in the darl , and then he addressed him 
self to me m these words " Imlac, Iliave long 
considered tli^ friendship as the greatest blessing of 
my life Integrity without knowledge is weak and 
useless, and knowledge without integrity is dan 
gerous and dieadful I have found m thee all the 

VoL III Ee qualities 
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qualities leqiiisite for tiusl, beneiolcncc, experience, 
and foi titiide -"I have long discharged an o/Tice u hicli 
I must soon quit at tlie call of natuie, and shall 
rejoice in the hoiii of imbecility and pain to de\olve 
it upon thee ” 

“ I thought myself honoured hy this testimony, 
and protested lhatwhateiei could conduce to his 
happiness would add likewise to mine ” 

“ Hear, Imlac, what tliou wilt not without diniciilty 
credit I ha\ e possessed foi fi\ e ycai s the leguLitioii 
of weather, and the distiibution of the seasons* the 
sun has listened to my dictates, and pas‘.cd fi om ti opick 
to tropick by my diieclion, the clouds, at my call, 
have pouied then uatcis, and the Nile has over- 
flowed at my command, I have icstiained the rage 
of the dogstar, and mitigated the fen ours of the 
crab. The winds alone, of all the elemental pov ers, 
have hitheito lefused my authority, and multitudes 
have perished by equinoctial tempests, u Inch I found 
myself unable to piohibit oi lestrain I ha^e admi- 
nisteied this great oflice with exact justice, and 
made to the difleient nations of the eaith an im- 
partial dnidend of lain and sunshine. What must 
have been the miseiy of half the globe, if I had 
limited the clouds to paiticular legions, or confined 
the sun to either side of the equatoi 1" 
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CHAP XLT 

TJIE OPIMOV or THE ASTROVOMEU IS ZXPIAINED 
AND JUSTIFIED 

I supposF he discovered m me, through the ob 
scurit^ of the room some tokens of amizement and 
doubt, for, after a sliort pause lie proceeded thus * 
^ “ Not to be cosily creditcdvvillncithcrsurprisenor 
offend me for I am, probably, the first of human 
beings to vv horn this trust Ins been imparted Nor do 
I know whether to deem this distinction n leward or 
punishment since I Inve possessed it I have been 
far less happj than before, and nothing but the con- 
sciousness of good intention could have enabled me 
to support the weariness of unremitted vigilance 

" How long, Sir, said I, has this great office been 
in ^our hands? ’ 

“ About ten years ago, said he, my daily observa 
tionS of the changes of the shy led me to consider, 
whether, if I had the power of the seasons, I could 
confer greater plent} upon tlie inhabitants of the 
earth This contemplation fastened on my mind, 
and I sat dajs and nights m imaginary dominion, 
pouring upon this countrj^ and that the showers of 
feitility, and seconding every fall of ram with a due 
proportion of sunshine I had } et onl^ the will to 
do good and did not imagine that I should ever 
have tht. power 

* “ One da^, as I was looking on the fields wither 
ing with heat I felt in my mind a sudden wish that 
I could send ram on the southern mountains and 


£ E a 


raise 
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raise the Nile to an inundation In the liiiiry of my 
imagination I commanded lam to fall, and by com- 
l^anng the time of my command uilli tliat of tlie 
inundation, I found tliat the clouds had listened to 
my lips ” 

, Might not some other cause, said I, pi odnee this 
concuiicnce ^ the Nile does not aluays rise on the 
same da}’- ” ' 

“ Do not helic\c, said he, ^^ilh impatience, that 
such objections could esc a])C me: I icasoned long 
against iiij’^oun coiniction, and laboured agam^-t 
truth with the utmost obstinacy I sometimes sus- 
pected nij’^self of madness, and should not ha\e 
dared to impart this seciet but to a man like you, 
capable of distinguishing the wonderful fiom the 
impossible, and the inci edible fiom tlie false 

AVhj', Sn, said I, do you call that inci edible, 
wdnch you kiioiv, oi think you know', to be true 

“ Becraisc, said he, I cannot pio\e it by any ex- 
ternal evidence , and I know too w ell the law s of 
demonstration to think that my comiction ought to 
influence another, who cannot, like mo, be conscious 
of its foice I, theicfoie, shall not attempt to gam 
credit by disputation It is sufficient that I feel 
this pow'ei, that I hai c long possessed, and e\eiy 
day excited it But the life of man is shoit, the 
infirmities of age mciease upon me, and the time 
will soon come, wdien the regulator of the j’-car 
must mingle with the dust. The caie of appointing 
a successor has long distuibed me , the night and 
the day have been sjient m comparisons of all the 
characteis which have come to my knowledge, and 
I have yet found none so Avoithy as thyself.” 
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CHAP XLII 

THE ASTROVOMER LEUES IMIAC Ills DinECTIO'<S 

“ He \n, tlicrcfo e, «lnt I slnll iinpirt with Rttcn- 
lion, such IS the uclhie of luorld requires If 
the li'k of a king he consitleietl as didicult, r\ho 
has the care onl> of a fen niillions, to nhom lie 
cannot do much good or harm, uhat must be the 
an\ict} of him, on iihom depends the action of the 
elements, and the great gifts of light and heat * — 
Hear mo therefore n ith attention 
" I hate diligently considered the position of the 
earth and sun, and formed mmiincrablc schemes 111 
tthich I changed their situation I hate sometimes 
turned aside the axis of the earth and sometimes 
taried the ccliptick of the sun but I hate found it 
impossible to m ikc a disposition by ttliich the ttorld 
may beadtaiitaged ti hat one region g iins, another 
losca by an imaginable alteration, cteii tt ithoiit con 
sidenng the distant parts of the solir system ttith 
tthich tie arc iinacquaiiitui Do not therefore, 111 
thy administration of the year, indulge tliy pride 
by innotation, do not please thyself tilth tliinknig 
that thou canst make tlivsclf reno iiied to all future 
a^es, by disordering the setsoiis Jhomemoiyof 
mischief IS no dciriblc fime IMiich less tv ill it 
become thee to l( t kindness or interest pret ail Net or 
rob other countries of ram to poui it on thine oitn 
Por us the Nile is siilficient ” 

“ I promised, that tthen I possessed the potter, I 
trould use it tilth mtlexible integrity, and he dis 
E E 3 missed 
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missed me, pressing my hand ” “ My heart, said 

he, will be now at rest, and my benevolence will no 
more destioy my quiet; I ha\e found a man of wis- 
dom and virtue, to whom I can cheei fully bequeath 
the inheiit.mce of the sun ” 

The Pimce hcaid this narration with very seiious 
legard, but the Princess smiled, and Pekuah con- 
vuPed heiself with laughtei “ Ladies, said Tmlac, 
to mock the heai-iest of human afflictions is neither 
charitable nor wise Few can attain this man’s 
knowledge, and few'’ practise his •vntues, but all 
may sufiTei his calamity Of the imceitamties of 
our present state, the most dieadfiil and alarming is 
the unceitain continuance of reason ” 

The Princess was i ecollected, and the favourite ivas 
abashed Rasselas, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought such maladies of the mind 
frequent, and how they iveie contracted ^ 

CHAP XLIIL 

« / 

THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OE IMAGINATION. 

Disorders of intellect, aiisw^ered Imlac, happen 
much more often than supei ficial obsei vers will easily 
bdieve Perhaps, if w’’e speak wath iigoious exact- 
ness, no human mind is m its i ight state There is 
no man wdiose imagination does not sometimes pie- 
dominate ovei his leason, wdio can regulate his 
attention wholly by his wall, and wdiose ideas wall 
come and go at his command No man wall be 
found in whose mmd any notions do not sometimes 
tyrannize, and force him to hope or fear beyond the 
limits of sobei piobability. All powder of fancy 

over 
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^ o^cr rcnson-is n degree of insmit} , but ^bile this 
power IS such ns we can control and repress, it is 
not visible to other?, nor considered as any deprava- 
tion of the mental ficullics it is not pronounced 
madness but when it becomes ungovernable, and 
apparently influences speech 01 action 
vX " To indulge the power of fiction, and send ima- 
gination out upon (he vv mg, is often the sport of those 
who delight too much in silent speculation When 
wcare aloncwearc not alvva3s busy, the labour of 
excogitation is too violent to last long, the ardour 
of inqiiirv will «omettmcs give wa} to idleness or 
satict} wHc v^ho has nothing external that can 
divert him, mu'.t find pleasure in his own thoughts, 
'tnd.miist^onceivo Inniself what he is not, for who 
lS4)lca«cdjiV lUi what lie is? He then expatiates m 
boundless futurity, and culls from all imaginable 
conditions tint which for the present moment ho 
should most desire amuses Ins desires vv ith impossible 
enjo} ments, and confers upon Ins pride unattainable 
dominion 1 . he mind dances from scene to scene, 
unites all pleasures in all combinations, and riots in 
delights, which nature and fortune, with nil their 
bounty, < annot bcbtow 

“ In time, some particular tram of ideas fixes 
the attention, all other inteJlectiiai gratifications 
are rejected, tlie mind, m weariness or leisure 
recurs const intly to the favourite conception, and 
feasts on the luscious filschood whenever she is 
oftended v\ ith the bitterness of truth By degrees 
the reign of fancy is confirmed, she grows first 
imperious, and in time de potick Tlien fictions 
begin to operate as realities false opinions fisteu 
£ t 4 xipon 
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upon the minclj and life passes in dreams of lapturc 
or of anguish. 

This, Sii, IS one of the dangers of solitude, 
which the heiniit has confessed not alwa3^s to pio- 
mote goodness, and the astionomcr’s miseiy has 
proved to be not ahva3'^s piopitioiis to wisdom.” 

“ I -will no moie, said the favourite, imagine my- 
self the queen of Abissinia I Iwac often spent 
the hums, wdnch the Piinccss gave to my own 
disposal, in adjusting ceiemonies and legulating 
the court • I ha^e repiessed the piide of the pow^er- 
ful, and granted the petitions of the pool , I have 
built new’’ palaces in more happy situations, planted 
gloves upon the tops of mountains, and hai e exulted 
in the beneficence of i03*alt3’-, till, wdien the Pimcess 
entered, I had almost foi gotten to liow" dow n before 
her ” 

“ And I, said the Pimcess, wall not allow’ myself 
any moie to play the shepheidcss in 1113’’ w'aking 
dieams I have often soothed my thoughts w'ltli 
the quiet and mnoeence of pastoial emplo3’ments, 
till I have m m3'- chambei heaid the w’lnds w'histlc, 
and tjie sheep bleat sometimes f. cod the lamb en- 
tangled m the thicket, and sometimes -with my 
crook encountered the wolf I haie a diess like 
that of the village maids, w'hich I put on to help my 
imagination, and a pipe on wdiich I play softl3’', and 
suppose myself followed by my floeks ” 

“ I w’lll confess, said the Pi nice, an indulgence of 
fantastick delight moi e daiigei oiis than yoiii s I have 
fiequently endeavoured to image the possibility of a 
perfect government, by -which all wnong should be 
restrained, all vice reformed, and all the subjects pre- 

seived 
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sencd in tnnquillit^ nntl innocence This thought 
pioduccd mniimenble schemes of reformation, and 
dictated many useful regulations and«alutarv edicts 
This has been the sport, and sometime? the labour 
of m\ solitude , and I start when I think uith lio\7 
little anguish I once supposed the death of my fither 
and my brothpre " 

*^Such, sajs Imlac, are the cfiects of Msionary 
schemes u hen uc first form them ue I now them 
to be absurd, but familtau 7 c them h\ degrees, md 
in time lose siglit of their folly 


CHAP XLIV 

THE\ DISCOLUSE M ITH A\ OLD ’UAV 

Titn ctetiing was non far post, and they rose to 
return home As thcyualked along the bank of 
tilt Nile, delighted uith the beams of the moon 
qunenn^ on the uatcr, they sau at a small dist mce 
an old man, uhom the Prince Ind often heard m the 
as'^enibl) of the sages ^^’’onder, s ud he is one 
uliosc }ears have calmed liis pa':sions but 1 ot 
clouded his reason let us close tlie disquisitions of 
the night, by inquiring ulnt aie his sentiments of 
his oun state tint uc may know whether }OUth 
alone is to stiiigglc nitli \e\atiori, and ulietliei any 
better liope icnnins for the latter part of life 

Here tlie sage approached ind sdiitcd them 
They imitcd him to join their u ill and prattled 
awhile, as acquaintance tint hid unexpectedly 
met one another llu old man was cheerful and 

talk iti\ e. 
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talkative, and the way seemed shoit in his com-' 
pan}’’ He was pleased to find himself not disre- 
garded, accompanied them to their house, and, at 
the Plince’s leqnest, entered vith them Tliey 
placed him m the seat of honour, and set wine and 
consencs before him. 

“ Sii, sa’d the Piincess, an c^ ening v alk must gne 
to a man of learning, like you, plcasnies whicli igno- 
rance and youth can haidly conceive You know 
the qualities and the causes of all that jmii behold, 
the laws by which the iivci flons, the pencils m 
•which the planets pcrfoim their revolutions Eieiy 
thing must supply you ivith contemplation, and 
renew the consciousness of j’our own dignity ” 

Lady, answeied he, let the gay and the vigorous 
expect pleasuie m their excursions j it is enough 
that age can obtain ease To me the ivoild has lost 
its novel t)'- I look loimd, and see wdiat I lemember 
to hai e seen in happier days I rest against a tiee, 
and consider that m the same shade I once disputed 
upon the annual overflow of the Nile with a fi lend 
■who IS now silent in the grave. I cast my ejms up- 
ivards, fix them on the changing moon, and think 
with pain on the vicissitudes of life I haie ceased 
to take much delight m physical tiuth, for wdiat 
have I to do with those things which I am soon 
to leave ^ ” 

“ You may at least recreate yourself, said Imlac, 
w ith the recollection of an honourable and useful 
life, and enjoy the praise wdnch all agree to gii e 
you ” 

Praise, said the sagej^with a sigh, is to an old 
man an empty sound '^I have neither mother to 

be 
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be delighted ^Mth the repuHtionof lier-son, nor wife 
to inttiko the honoure of her husband I h'i\ e out- 
lie cd my friends and nn rivals Nothing is now of 
much impoi tance for I cannot extend my interest 
beyond louth is delighted with applause, 

because it is considered as the earnest of some fu- 
ture c>ood and because the prospect of life is far ex- 
tended but to me, who am now declining to decre- 
pitude, there is little to be feared fiom the raaleio- 
lence of men and ^ctless to be hoped from their 
afTection or esteem Something the} ma\ yet tal e 
awaj, but the} can giicmc nothing Riches i oiild 
now be useless and high employment would be 
pain My retrospect of life rcc ills torn} mow many 
onportunitics of good neglected, much time squan- 
dered ujion tndes, ind more lost m idleness and la 
cancj IlcaicnianygTcildcsignsunattemptcd and 
man} great ittcmpts unfinished My mind is bur- 
dened w itli no hca\ ^ crime, and therefore I compose 
myself to tnnquillitv cndeiiour to abstiact my 
thoughts from hopes and care*! wlncli, though reason 
knows them to be \ iin, still tr} to keep iheir old 
possession of the hc'irl e pcct with serene hun iht}, 
that hourwluch nature cannot long delay and hope 
to possess, in a better state, tint happiness winch 
here I could not find, and that \irtuc which litre I 
Inve not attained ’ * 

He rose and w ent awaj , leaving his auditnee not 
much elated with tlie hope of long life •^Tic^Prmcc 
consoled himself with remarkiiu,, that it was not 
reasonable to be disappointed by this account , for 
age had nev er been con idered as the t-eason of fe 
liLitv, and if It w ns possible to be easy m decline 

and 
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and weakness, il was likely that the days of vigour 
and alaci ity might bo happy : that the noon of life 
might be bright, if the evening could be calm 
^'The Pimcess suspected that pge was querulous 
and malignant, and delighted to lepress the expce- 
talions of those nho had newly enteicd the woild 
She had seen the possessors of estates look n ith envy 
on then hens, and known man}'- who enjoyed pleasure 
no longer 1 hail they can confine it to themselves 
Pekuah conjectuied, that the man was oldei than 
lie appeared, and was Milling to impute his com- 
plaints to delirious dejection . or else supposed that 
he had been unfortunate, and m as therefoi c discon- 
tented : “ For nothing, said she, is more common, 
than to cairouroMii condition, the condition of 
Jife.” 

ImlaCj ivho had no desiie to see them depiessed, 
smiled at the comfoi ts ivhich they could so i eadily pi o- 
ciiie to themseh es, and remembered, that at the same 
age, he ivas equally confident of unmingled pros- 
perity, and equally feitile of consolatory expedients. 
Fie foi bore to foice upon them umvelcome knoiv- 
ledge, M inch time itself -would too soon impress 
The Pimcess and hei lady letned , the madness of 
the astronomer hung upon their minds, and they 
desired Imlac to enter upon his office, and delay 
next moimng the using of the sun. 
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CHAP XLV 

THE PRI\ CESS ANU PEKUAH VISIT THE ASTRON OMER, 

The Princess 'ind Pekinh having talked in private 
of Imlac s astronomer, thought his character at once 
so amiable and so strange, that thcv could not be 
satisfied without a nearer I now ledge, and Imlic 
was requested to find the means of bringing them 
together 

This w as somew hat difhcult , the philosopher had 
never received any visits from vromcn though he 
lived in acity that hid mitman^ Einopcanswho 
followed the manners of their own conntiies, and 
many from other parts of the world tint lived there 
With European liberty Tlic ladies would not be 
refused, and several schemes were proposed forth© 
accomplishment of their design It was proposed 
to introduce them as strangers in distress, to w liom 
the sage w as ahv a;ys accessible but after some deli- 
beration, It appeared that by this artifice, no ac- 
quaintance could be formed, foi their conversation 
would be short, and they could not decentlv impor- 
tune him often * Phis, said Rasselas, IS tiue but 
I have yet a stronger objection against the misrepre- 
sentation of your state I havealwajs consideied it 
as treason against the great republick of human na 
ture, to make anj man s viitues themeans of deceiv 
mg him, whethei on great or little occasions A.I1 
imposture weakens confidence, and chills benevo- 
lence AVhen the sage finds that jou are not whafc 
you seemed, he will fetl the re-sentment natural to 

* a man 
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a man who, conscious of gic«il abilities, fliscovcr? 
that he has been {licked by niideisfandings moaner 
than his o^ni, and, ])Cil)a])S {he dislnisl, ■v\lii(li lie 
can nG\cr aftciwaids wlioily lay aside, may stop 
the \oice of counsel, and clo-^e the hand of cha- 
nty, and wheic \m 11 yon find llic pouci ofiestoiing 
his benefactions to mankind, or his peace to 
himself? ” 

To this no leply was atfempted, and Imlac began 
to hope (hat then cm losify u onld subside, but, next 
day, Pckiiah told him, she liad now found an honest 
pretence foi a Msit to the aslionomer, foi she \\on!d 
solicit pci mission to commne iindci him tlic studies in 
which she had been initiated bv tiie Aiab, and the 
Piincess might go with hei cithei as a fcllon student, 
or because a woman cenld not dccentb come alone 
“ I am afiaid, said Indac, that be u ill be soon weary 
of your comjiany • men acbanced fai in knowledge 
do not lo\e to repeat the elements of tlieirail, and I 
am not certain that e\cn cf tlic elements, as he will 
deliver them connected with nifeienccs, and mingled 
■with reflections, you aic a veiy capable audiiiess ’* 

That, said Pekuah, must be my caic . I .isk of 
you only to take me thither ]My knowdedge is, 
perhaps, moie than you imagine it, and, bv con- 
curring alv\ays ^,ith bis opinions, I shall make him 
think it gi eater than it is ” 

' The astronomer, in puisuance of this resolution,, 
was told, that a foreign ladv lipvelling m seaich of 
knnv/ledge, had heard of In^ leputation, and w'as 
desiious to become Ins scholai The uncommon- 
ness of the proposal laised at once his sm prise and 
cuuosity, and when, after a short dehbei ation, he 

consented 
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consented to ndmit her, lie could not without 
imp'itience till the next (Hj 

The Hdies dressed themseUes magnificently, and 
■uere attended by Imhc to the astronomer, ulio uas 
plen‘!ed to sec himself approached \\ ith respect by- 
persons of so splendid an appearance In the ex- 
change of the first cnilities he ms timorous and 
bashful, but when the talk became roguhr, here- 
collected his powers, and pistified the cliancter 
which Imlar had gnen InqinijngofPekuah,what 
could lia\ e turned her inclination tow ards astronomy ^ 
he rccened from her a history of her idveniure at 
the pyramid, and of the time passed in the Arab s 
Island She told licrtdcwith case and elegance, 
and her conversation took possession of his heart 
I he discourse was then turned to astronomy , Pekuah 
displayed what she knew he looked upon her as a 
prodigy of genius and entreated her not to desist 
from a study which she had so happily begun 
They came again, and again, ind were every 
time more welcome than befoie 1 he <;agc en 
deavoured to amuse them, tint tJiey might prolong 
their Mbits for he found his thoughts grow bughter 
in their company the clouds of solicitude vanished 
by degrees, as be forced himself to entcitain them, 
and he grieved when he was left at their depaiturc 
to his old employ ment of regulating the seasons 
The Princess and her favourite had now watched 
Ins lips for several months and could not catch 
a single woid from which tliey could ]udge whether 
he continued, or not, in the opinion of ins pre 
tematural commission They often contruea to 
bring him to an open declaration, but he easily 

eluded 
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eluded all their attacks, and ohm Inch side soever they 
pressed him, escaped fiom them to somcothci topick. 

As their famihanty increased, they invited him 
often to the house of Imlac, where they distin- 
guished him by cxtiaordmaiy lespect He began 
giadually to delight in sublunaiy pleasures. Idc 
came eaily, and departed late, laboured to lecom- 
mend himself by assiduity and compliance j ex- 
cited their ciuiosity after new aits, that they might 
still want his assistance , and u hen they made any 
excursion of pleasuic oi inquii^’-, entieated to attend 
them 

By long expel lence of his integiity and wisdom, 
the Pi nice and his sister weie convinced that he 
might be tiusted without danger, and lest he should 
draw any false hopes fiom the civilities which he 
received, discoieicd to him then condition, 'with 
the motives of then jouiney , and lequired his opi- 
nion on the choice of life 

“ Of the vaiious conditions which the woild 
spreads before you, which you shall prefer, said 
the sage, I am not able to mstiuct ^mu I can 
only tell that I have chosen wiong I have jiassed 
my time in study without cxpeiience, in the at- 
tainment of sciences which- can, for the most paitj, 
be but lemotely useful to mankind I have pur- 
chased knowledge at the expense of all the com- 
mon comforts of life I have missed the endcaimg 
elegance of female friendship, and the happy com- 
merce of domestick tenderness If I have obtained 
» 

any pierogatives above other students, they have been 
accompanied with fear, disquiet, and sci upulosity , but 
even of these pi erogatives, w hat ever they wei c, I h ave, 
3 since 
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since my thoughts haie been di\ ersihed by more 
mtci course mth the norld, begun to question the 
reality When I hate been for a fetv dajslost in 
pleasing dissipation, I am alwaj s tempted to think 
thatmy mquines hate ended m crroui, and that I 
hate suffered much, and suflered it in tain ” 
v-Imlacttas delighted to find that the sage s under- 
standing tt as breaking through its mists, and resolt ed 
to detain him from the planets till ho should forget 
his task of ruling them, and treason should recot er 
its original influence 1 ' 

Trom this time the Astronomer ttas receited into 
fimihar friendship, and partook of all their piojecls 
and pleasures his respect kept him attentit 0, and 
flic actnaty of Uasselas did not leave much time uii 
engaged 1 Something ttas alttajs to be done , the 
daj It as spent lit making obsen ations tt Inch fur 
mshed talk for the etemng, and the ctening ttas 
closed tv ith a scheme for the moiTott 
The sage confe sod to Imlac, that since he had 
mingled m the gay tumults of life and dit ided his 
hours bj a succession of amusements, ho found the 
conviction of his authority over the skies fade gra 
dually from his mind and beg in to tnist less to an 
opinion' tthicli ho netef could prove to others and 
tvliich he not found subject to variation, from causes 
in which reason had no part " If I am accidentallj 
left alone for a fetv hours, said he, myimeteiate 
persuasion rashes upon my soul, and my thoughts 
are chained dow n by some irresistible ,t lolence but 
they arc Boon disentangled by the Prince s conversa 
tion, and instantaneously released at the entrance of 
Pekuah y-I-'ara like a man habitually afraid of 
Voi. Ill Pf spectres. 
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^pecti cs, who IS set at ease by a lamp, and wonders 
at the diead which haiassed him m the daik , yet, if 
Ins lamp be extinguished, feels again the teiiour= 
>ihich he khons that when it is light he shall feel no 
moie But 1 am sometimes afiaid lest I indulge my 
quiet by ciimmal negligence, and voluntarily forget 
the gieat charge with which I am intrusted If I 
favour myself m a knowm errour, or am detei mined 
by my own ease iii a doubtful question of this im- 
portance, how^ dreadful is my crime ' ” 

No disease of the imagination, answeied Imlac, 

IS so difficult of cuie, as that which is complicated 
with the diead of guilt 'f nicy and conscience then 
act Intel changeably upon us, and so often shift their 
places, that the illusions of one aic not distinguished 
from the dictates of the other If fancy piesents 
images not moral or iehgious,'the mind drives theni 
away when they gue it pain, but wdien melancliohck 
notions take the foira of duty, they lay hold on the 
faculties _w’ithout opposition^ because w^e are afraid 
to exclude oi banish them For tins ^ reason the ' 
superstitiousi aie often melahcholy, and themielan-- 
choly almost always superstitious. ^ J . 

“ But do not let the suggestions of timidity oVer- 
pow’^er your better reason- ''tiie'dangei of neglect can 
be but as the piobabihty of the obfigatron, wdnch 
when you considei- it wnth fieedoin, you find very 
little, and that little gi owing eveiy day less Open 
your heart' to the influence' of the light, which from 
time to - tithe breaks in upon you : wdicn scruples 
importune yOu,' wdiich you in your lucid moments 
knoAV to be vain, do not stand to parley, but fly to 
business or to Pekuah,'aiKh keep this thought ahvays 
^ ^ - - prevalent. 
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prc\nlent, tint \ou ire onK one ntoin of tlic nn^s of 
Imnnnitj, nnd line neitliersiich virtue nornce, ns 
tint jou should be singled out foi siipcrintunl 
fat ours or alflictions 


CHAP XLM 

TIIE^nI^c^ Lvirns, and buings \Nrti topjck 

1 

‘ Ali I this, said the Astronomer, I line often 
thought, but mj reason Ins been so longsuh)ugated 
b> an uncontrollable and otenthelmiiig idea, that 
It durst not confide in its own decisions I non see 
lion fatalh I betrajed mj quiet, bj siini.ring chi 
nieras to prej upon me in secret , but mclaiicholj 
shrinks from communication, and I ncterfouiida 
man before, to tthom I could impart mj troubles, 
though I h id been certain of relief I rejoice to find 
my OH n sentiments confirmed bj j ours, H ho arc not 
casilj deceived, and can liaveno motive or purpose 
to decciv c I ho|io tint time and v-inety vv ill dissi 
pite the gloom that has so longsurronnded me, and 
the latter part of mj daj s vv ill be spent 111 penec ’ 

“ 'V our learning and virtue said Jml ic,maj justly 
give V oil hopes’ ' 

Risselas then entered with the Princess and Pe- 
kuah, and inquired, Vvhetlicr they had contrived any 
now diversion for the next day? “ Such, said Ne- 
kayah, is the state of life, that none are happy but 
by the anticipation of change the change itself is 
nothing when we have made it, the next wish is 
to change again The world is not yet exhausted , 
F F 2 let 
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let me see something to-morrow which I never saw 
before ” 

"S^ariety, said Rassclas, is so necessary to content, 
that even the Happy Valley disgusted me by the re- 
cuirence of its lu>:iiiies, 3'et I could not foibear to 
reproach myself with impatience, when I saw the 
monks of St Anthony support, without complaint, 
a life not of umfoim delight, but unifoim hardship ” 

“ Those men, answered Imlac, are less wretched 
in their silent coment than the Abissinian princes m 
then prison of pleasure. Whatevci is done b}’- the 
monks is incited by an adequate and reasonable 
motive Their labour supplies them n ith necessaiies ; 
ittheiefore cannot> be omitted, and is certainly re- 
iH’aided Then deiotion prepai es them for another 
state, and reminds them of its approach, while it fits 
them foi it Their time is regularly distributed , one 
duty succeeds another, so that they aie not left open 
to the disti action of unginded choice, nor lost in the 
shades of listless inactivity. T. here is a certain task 
to be pei formed at an appropriated houi , and their 
toils aie cheerful, because they consider them as acts 
of piety, by winch they are always advancing to- 
wards endlesss felicity” 

“ Do jmu think, said Nekaj’-ah, that the monas- 
tick rule is a moie holy and less imperfect state than 
any other ^ Maj'" not he equally hope for future hap- 
piness who conveises openly with mankind, wdio 
succours the distressed by his charity, instincts the 
Ignorant by Ins learning, and contributes by Ins in- 
dustry to the general system of life , even though he 
should omit some of the mortifications, winch aie 
piactised in the -cloister,, and allow himself such 

. harmless 
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harmless dcliglils as liis condition m ij place n itliin 
Ins reach ^ ' 

“ Tins said Iinlac is a question nhicli has long 
dnided the nisc, and peqilcNcd the good I am 
afriid to decide on cither part l ie that In es n oil m 

the sNorld IS better thjn he thaeJncs_ssjilljn a ino 
iiasterj But, perhaps, cserj oneisnotable to stein 
the temptations of piihhtk life, and if he canrot 
conquer, he niaj properlj retreat Some has e little 
poster to do good, and base hkessise little strength 
to resist csil Many are sscaiy of their conflicts 
svitli adsersits, and are ssilhng to c)cct those pas- 
sions ss Inch has c long busied them in sain And 
manj are dismissed bj age and di eases from the 
more labonous duties of sotiets In mon stcrics 
the sscik and timorous mas be happilj sheltered 
the ss cars may repo c and the penitent may medi 
tatc I lio'o retreats of pias cr and contemplation 
base something so congenial to the mind of man, 
that, perhaps, there is scarcclj one that does not pro 
pose to close his life in pious abstraction ssitli a fess 
associates serious as himself 
1" Such, said Pekiiah, has oflen been mj ssisli, 
andl hascheardthe PiinLessdeclaTC,lhalshe should 
not ssilliiiglj die in a crossd ’ 

“ The libertj of using harmless pleasures, pro 
ceeded Imlac, svill not be disputed , but it is still to 
be eaaniined u hat pleasures are harmless The cv il 
of any pleasure that Nekay ih can image is not in 
the act Itself but in its consequences Pleasure, in 
Itself harmless, maj become mischievous, bj endear 
tng to us a state uhich nt know to be tiansient and 

prob itory. 
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I 

probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from tliaf, 
of which e\eiy hour bungs us nearer to the begin- 
ning, and of which no length of time will bung us^ 
to the end Moitification is not viituous m itself, 
nor has any other use, but that it disengacjes us fiom 
the allurements of sense In the state of futuie per- 
fection, to ^vhich we all aspue, there mil be plea'^nie 
without danger, and secuiity without lestiaint ” 

The Princess was silent, and Rassela'^, tinning to 
the Astronomer, asked him, -whelher -he could not 
delay her retreat, by showing her something which 
she had not seen befoi e 

, “ Your cuiiosity, said the Sage, has been so ge- 

neral, and your pin suit of knowledge so vigoious, 
that novelties are not now very easil}'- to be found i 
but what you can no longer proem e fi om the In mg 
may be given by the dead Among tlie wondei s of 
this counti 3^ are the Catacombs, oi the ancient le- 
positoiies. 111 which the bodies of the eailiest gene- 
rations 'weie lodged, and where, by the viitueof the 
gums which embalmed them, they yet lemain with- 
out coriuption ” 

‘‘ I know not, said Rasselas, what pleasure the 
sight of the catacombs can aflord, but, since nothing 
else olFeis, I am lesolved to view them, ancl shall 
place this with many other things n Inch I have done, 
because I would do something ” 

They hired a giiaid of hoi semen, and the next 
day visited the catacombs When thej?' weie about 
to descend into the sepulchral caves, ‘‘ Pekuah, said 
the Pimcess, we aie now again invading the habi- 
tations of the dead ; I know that' 3’'ou will staj’" 

behind. 
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behind , let me find you safe %vhen I return ’ *' No, 

I mil not he left, ansucredPcku'ili , I mil ho’ down 
bctw cen } on * ind the Prince ” ' 

The^ then all descended, and ro\ed with wonder 
through tlic hhjnntli of subtemncons pns'nges 
wJicrc the bodies w*ere 1 ud in rows on citlier side 


CHAP XLVJI 

IMTAC DISCOUnSES ON TlIlJ NATUnr or iue soliJ 
I 

“ "^Vii \T reison, said the Prince, can be gn 911, uh^ 
the Egj'ptians should thus c\puisn civ preserve tho^e 
carcasses which «omo nations consume with fire, 
others la) to mingle with the earth, and all agree to 
remove Aom thoir <:ight, as soon as decent r^tc^ can 
be porforaicd ? ’ „ » , „ „ , ^ 

'Iheiongmal of ancient customs, said Imlac, is 
commonly unKnov>n , for the practice often *€011 
tmues,when the c'^usc has ceased, and concerning 
superstitious ceremonies it is \am to conjecture, 
for what reason ]did not|diclafc, reason cannqt c\ 
plain I have long bchevcil that tho^practice of 
embalming arose,, on!) from tcndeincss to the ic- 
mains ofi, relations orfnends, and to this opinion 
lam more inclined, , because it seems itppo sibli 
that this care should Iiavq beqn general hpd all^the 
dead been embalmedj tlicirrepositoqes must mtime 
have been more spacious than the dwelhugs of tlie 
living 1 1 suppose pnl) dhcnch or honourable were 
secured fiom ^omiption, and the rest 19ft to the 
course of nature. ^ ^ 

fit "ft 
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" But it IS coilimonly supposed that the Egyp-> 
tians believed the soul to Ine as long as the body 
continued undissolved, and theiefore tried this me- 
thod of eluding death ” 

, Could the wise Egyptians, said Nekayah, think 
so grossl}’- of the soul ? If the soul could once sur- 
vive its sepal ation, what could it afleinvards recene 
or sutler from the body 

‘ Th e rp}ptu'i‘< v.fuld doubtle'^s think erro- 
neously, said the Astronomer, in the daikness of 
heathenism, and the fust dawm of philosophy. The 
natuie of the soul is still di5)')Utod amidst all our op- 
portunities of deal er know ledge some yet say, that 
it may be mateiial, who, 'ne\eitheless, beheie it to 
be immoital 

Some, answcietl Imlac, hate indeed said that 
the soul IS mateiial, but I can scaicelv belicie that 
any man has thought it, who knew* how’ to tlnnk^ 
for all the conchi‘^ions of reason enforce the imma- 
teiiality of mind, and all the notices of sense and 
inve'itigatioiis of science, concui to piote the uncon- 
sciousness of matter 

It was nevei supposed that cogitation is mheient 
in matter, or that cvciy paiticle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any pait of mattci be devoid of thought, what 
part can wo suppose to think ? Mattel can differ from 
matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, and dii ec- 
tion'of motion to which of these, howeier varied or 
combined'can consciousness be annexed ? To be i oiind 
or square, to be solid or fluid, to be great or little, to 
be moved slowly or swiftly one way or another, are 
modes of material existence, all equally alien from thq 
qature of cogitation. If matter be' once without^ 

thought. 
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/liouglit, It c^n ont\ be nnile to think bj some new 
mo(bfic.ition, but all tlic niodificntions wliicb it can 
admit are equally iiiiconnecfcd with cogitatiie 
jioiicrs ’ 

" But llic iiiatcriabsts saultlic Astronomer, urge 
that matter inaj hate qualities mtli iiliicli iie arc 
unacquainted 

“ He II bo mil dclermiiit, retnmcil Inilac, against 
tint iibicli be kiioiis, becitisi there nia^ be some 
iliiiig iilneli bo knoiis not , be that can set b^po- 
tbctical possibiliti against acknoiilcilgcil ctrtaint\. 
Is not to be admitted ainoiii, reason ible beings All 
lint lit kiioH of niatliris, tint iintler isinirl, 
senseless and lifeless, and if tins coniiclion cannot 
be opposeal but bi referniig us to sonielliing lint lie 
kiioii not lie bale all the ciidincc that biiiiiiii in 
lellect can admit If (bat iibicli is knoiin may be 
oicrriileil b^ tint iibicb is iiiiknoiin no being not 
oniinscient can arm cal certainly 

‘ 'V ct let us not «aid tlic Asirononi-r, loo arro 
gantly limit the Creator spoiser ' 

“ It IS no limit ition of oinnipotencc, replied the 
jioet to siipjiose tint one tiling is not consistent « itli 
mother, that the sinie proposition cannot be at 
once true and fil e lint the same niiinbcr einnot be 
Cl en and odd, that co„il itioii c mnot be coiifirrcd 
on 111 it iibieli IS ercilcd meapableof lo^itatioii 
“ I knoll not, Saul \ikil ill iiy gri it list of 
Ibis question Doe that iiiiniiiii iialiti iibicIi in 
nij opinion, loii baie siiflii leiilli proicd, iicccss i 
nil ineliide etrrnil din ilion 

“ Of mini iteri ibti, siid Iiiil le onr ideas are ne 
gillie, and tliercfore ob mu Iniiii iteii ilit_) seems 
Voi III f> r to 
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to a natuial power of perpetual diiiation, as a 

consequence of exemption fiom all causes of decay* 
whatevei perishes is destioyed by the solution of its 
contextuie, and sepaiation of its paits , nor can we 
conceue how that which has no pail^;, and thcicfoie 
admits no solution, can be natuially coiiupted or 
impaiied ” 

I know not, said Rassela*^, how* to conceive any 
thing without extension, what is extended must 
htue paits, and allow*, that whatever has paits 
may be destroyed ” 

Consider your ow*n conceptions, replied Iinlac, 
and the difficulty will be less You will find sub- 
stance without extension An ideal fonn is no le=;s 
leal than mateiial bulk • yet an ideal foim has no 
extension. It is no less certain, w*hen you think on 
a pyiamid, that your mind possesses the idea of a 
pyiamid, than that the pyramid it Si If is standing 
What space does the idea of a pyi amid occ npy nioi e 
than the idea of a giam of coin ^ or how can either 
idea smTei laceiation^ As is the efiect, such is the 
cause as thought, such is the powder that thinks, a 
pow*er impassive and mdisccrplible ” 

" But the Being, said Nekayah, whom I fear to 
name, the Being wdiich made the soul, can desti oy it ” 
‘‘ He, surely, can desti oy it, answ'eied Imlac, 
smee, how*ever unperishabic, it leceives from a su- 
periour natui e its pow*ei of duration. That it wall 
not perish by any inlierent cause of decay, oi prin- 
ciple of corruption, may be shov/n by philosophy ; 
but philosophy can tell no more That it wull not 
be annihilated by him that made it, we must hum- 
bly learn from highei authority." 

2 


The 
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The \ Iwlc 1 I iibH loofl silent iiid col 

Iccle 1 I ct > Rttin, Siul li i scKs fro n 111 ■> 
«cciie of iiio“t li 1 I’o glooniv t mild bo ine e 
m insions ofll.cdi d to Im i who did not knoiv lint 
licslioiild ncio" di lint i hit non ocis slnll coiit 
liiiiip IN 'igciKi, nul 1 lilt non 1 'links sinll tliiiik 
on forcicr Tlioso tint In In rc s rctcliod befo e in 
llie UNO nnd llic pmnrfiil of iiicinnt ti nc', iiarn in, 
to remember tlic bo too s of onr pn 'cut 1 ile 
tlioi were, pc-liip , siintdnd nw iv while llic^ were 
bust Iilc us m the clioiee of life 
“To me itid tbc pnncc's, the clioiceof bfijs 
become less iinporniit , I hope bciciftcrto tliiiik 
onli on llie cliiliee of cie mtv^ 

1 lici tlicn In- leiicd out of the cm erns TOtl, tinder 
the protection of t/ieii guard, reliirncil to Cnro 


CHAP XUnil 

Tilt CO CItSION, IN WIIICU NOTIIINC. Is 
coNCi vni V 

It w is non- the tune of the iiiuiKhtion of tbc Xde 
-I ftiv dots iftci their iisit to the catneombs the 
rncr began to n c 

Tlict were confined to (heir bouec 1 be whole 
remon being under w ilcr gitc them no imitation 
to am cNCursions and being well supplied with 
nnlerials for l"lk, tin s discite 1 llicmseKe o w itb cum 

parisonsoftbe difleient foim-. of life tibidi lliej bid 

obseiitd, ind with laiious sdieme of bapp ness 
wliitli each ofli cm liad foiiii d 
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Pekuah was novel so much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St Antlionj, where the 
Arab restored lier to the Princess, and u ished only 
to fill It with pious maidens, and to be made prioress 
of the order: she was weaiy of expectation and 
disgust, and would gladly be fixed in some un- 
variable state 

The Princess thought, that of all sublunary things 
knowledge was the best: she desired first to learn 
all sciences, and then purposed to found a college 
of learned women, m uhich she uoiild pieside, that, 
by conversing with the old, and educating the young, 
she might divide her time between the acquisition 
and communication of wisdom, and laise up for the 
next age models of prudence, and patterns of piety 
The Prince desired a little kingdom, in which he 
might administer justice in his own person, and see 
all the paits of government with his own eyes , but he 
could never fix the limits of his dominion, and was 
always adding to the numbei of his subjects 

Imlac and the Astronomei weic contented to be 
driven along the stream of life, without directing 
their couise to any paiticular port 

Of these wishes that they had formed they well 
knew that none could be obtained They deli- 
berated awhile what vas to be done, and lesohcd, 
when the inundation should cease, to retuin to 
Abissinia 
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